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THIS IS VERMONT 



CHAPTER I 

We enter Vermont escorted by Ethan Allen and are 
met at once in Pownal by Maple Sugar. We find old 
friends on Pownal Mountain and arrive at Historic 
Bennington^ where we study history on the spot. 

As we crossed the invisible line between Massachusetts and 
Vermont I said to HER: "Well, here is where we change time." 

"Change time? Why daylight saving went off over a month 
ago." 

"I mean that the pace changes when you get into Vermont. I 
always feel as though I could sit back with my whole heft and 
take a long breath the minute I catch sight of the Green 
Mountains." 

"There's a sign, Pure Vermont Maple Products" SHE said, 
and in less than a mile she had counted five of them. Perhaps 
it is as well that you should get used to them at once, fellow 
traveler, for they are indigenous. 

We had come to Pownal, where a road branched to the left. 
We hope that you are equipped with a good map which has 
route numbers and perhaps distances marked on it, such as the 
ones the State Publicity Bureau will gladly send, or some of 
the gasoline vendors will generously dispense. For this is not a 
real guide book although it may be safely followed. But we 
have not said a word about distances and very little about time, 
either. In fact we paid no attention to these taskmasters until 
it began to get too dark to see anything. If one went at the speed 
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often maintained by the traveling public, he would find him- 
self in Canada by lunch time, for Vermont is a very small state. 

So you see, and we hope you will feel, that time and distance 
are not to be allowed to make us slaves on this journey. 

We turned right at Pownal keeping on U. S. 7 which is the 
Ethan Allen Highway. You will find Ethan as inevitable as 
maple sugar or the Green Mountains. 

Up and up the road climbed to open a view to the left, a 
deep valley with a winding river disappearing between high 
hills far ahead. Our climbing road curved away from that val- 
ley, and before us in the distance we saw mountain peaks. 
Nearby rose the white church steeple which you will find fre- 
quently marks the approach to the villages of Vermont, We 
had been climbing what is called Pownal "Mountain." I ex- 
plained to her that the hill had been raised to the dignity of a 
mountain in the earlier days of motoring. To report that a car 
made Pownal " Mountain* ' in high was good sales talk. 

We stopped on the edge of the long sloping hill to get more 
of the view. I recalled that this was what Edward Hope had 
talked about in his Herald Tribune Tower the time he took 
his first trip through Vermont. 

"It is certainly a marvellous introduction, just as Edward 
Hope said/' 

"It certainly is," SHE agreed. "And wasn't it right here that 
Christopher Morley stopped to show the children their moun- 
tains which they'd been talking about for days? You know, he 
wrote the story in his column in the Saturday Review and then 
it came out in that small book, Blythe Mountain" 

"It might be called the 'Columnist's Delight' " I suggested. 
"It inspires them and helps fill their space." 

"Pownal," SHE said. "Isn't it said that the first white settlers 
in the state lived here in Pownal?" 

"Ssssh" I said. "I believe there is a dispute on that matter, 
and those who come from the Connecticut River valley are not 
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inclined to give the honors to any Dutch squatters who may 
have been along here/' 

Perhaps it will be well to say, right here, that this is in no 
sense a history of Vermont. We are going to shun any didactic 
statements on historical matters over which students are still 
arguing. There seems to be evidence to support both sides of 
this first-settlement debate. We'll mention Pownal's claim 
here but we advised her not to mention it, even as a possibil- 
ity, on the east side of the state. 

The sun was getting low. As we went along toward Benning- 
ton the mountains to the west, away ahead Red Mountain 
and beyond that, Mount Equinox were in shadow. To the 
east the Green Mountains were showing their brilliant autumn 
colors in the setting sun. 

"There they are beginning their march up the state," SHE 
said. 

'They don't look much like Green Mountains with all those 
gay colors/' I said. "Still there are plenty of patches of ever- 
greens if you look for them. I guess we'll let the name stand." 

"Well it's certainly true." SHE settled back with a very con- 
tented sigh. "There's something about it all that gives you a 
different feeling. If we can somehow get that into our book it 
will be right. Translating emotions into print isn't so easy." 

A sign read Historic Bennington. 

"Heavens," I sighed. "Historic! I've a notion that this his- 
tory business is going to dog our footsteps all the way. Anyhow 
we will not fill our days digging into old tomes. We'll give hints 
and let the history diggers handle their own spades." 

"You'd better not say too much about that," SHE warned. "I 
think I saw spade material in the back of the car this morning 
when I put some other books in." 

So we dropped down the hill into Bennington, a busy town 
of some ten thousand souls. It is one of the County Seats of 
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Bennington County, has a number of mills, and is one of the 
larger towns of this mostly rural state. 

That very evening we discovered that one just must have 
some faint idea of the unusual history of the state to get all he 
should out of its present. So the next morning we started out 
firmly determined to know about what we saw. So, fellow 
traveler, you may join the history class. 

Old Bennington is on a hill, above the commercial center of 
the town, and it is there that we will have our course in history. 
We passed the very attractive museum on the way up the hill. 

"We'll get our historic bearings first," I said in my best pro- 
fessorial manner, "and then we may view the relics with some 
degree of intelligence." 

"How about that beautiful old cemetery, and just look at 
that grand old church!" I could see she was going to be a bit 
unmanageable, but I had mapped out the proper course and I 
very firmly intimated that unless the curriculum was adhered 
to, no diploma would be forthcoming. 

So I led her to a marker in a green plot, in the middle of the 
highway, at the north end of which the battle monument rose 
into a cloudless sky. On one side of the marker there is this 
brief outline of a part of our course. 

FOR GOD AND FOR COUNTRY 

The first Protestant church within 

the present limits of Vermont was organized here December 
3, 1762. The settlers having arrived June z8> xj6x. On this 
site was erected 1765-65 the first Meeting House in the New 
Hampshire Grants; a plain building of unpainted wood, fifty 
feet by forty. Replaced in 1806 by the present church edifice. 

Here preached Jedediah Dewey> 

the first Minister of the Churchy the trusted councillor of the 
Colonists. Here the forefathers met in prayer for assistance 
against the oppressive measures of New York and the over- 
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whelming power of King George. Hither the settlers returned 
from the capture of Ticonderoga, the Battle of Bennington, 
the surrender of Burgoyne, to offer up their thanksgivings; 
here were brought the 700 prisoners captured on August 16, 
7777. 

For forty years the center of the 

religious life of the community, the Meeting House was also 
connected with the political life of the state. Vermont was an 
independent republic from January 17, 1777 to its admission 
into the Union March 4, 1791. The first legislature met at 
Windsor in 1778 and adjourned to Bennington for its. June 
session held on this site. The laws for carrying on the govern- 
ment of this sovereign state were enacted at the session of the 
legislature which assembled in the Meeting House February 
n, 1779. 

Here met the convention consist- 
ing of one delegate from each town which on January 10, 1791, 
ratified the constitution of the United States by the signatures 
of 105 out of iog delegates, thereby preparing the way for the 
admission of Vermont into the Union, as the first state after 
the original thirteen. 

The class in history, having made a few notes, retired to the 
shade of a tree in the cemetery back of the old church, where 
we found the graves of so many notables of whom we knew 
nothing that we decided to go on with our lesson, during 
which we drew freely from Carl Ghapin's pamphlet, among 
other sources. Class will please come to order. 

What is now the State of Vermont was originally included 
in the "New Hampshire Grants" and that is what it was orig- 
inally called. The land included in these grants was claimed 
by the two Royal Provinces, New Hampshire and New York. 
There seems to be good documentary evidence that New York 
had grounds for its claims but New Hampshire's governor, 
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Benning Wentworth, who was interested in real estate, granted 
to that same Captain Samuel Robinson, whose marker we have 
just seen, the first township, Bennington. In 1760 settlers be- 
gan to flock in and, as the land was taken up, prices rose. There- 
upon a group of land speculators in New York State sat up and 
took notice. Among these were some of the officers of that 
Province. New York's governor began to grant lands and an- 
nounced in no uncertain terms that he alone had that right 
and that those grants made by New Hampshire were null and 
void. 

So, as though clearing the wilderness were not trouble 
enough, these first settlers had to decide whether to pay a sec- 
ond time for their land at the new high rates required by the 
New York realtors. In this crisis, getting no real support from 
Governor Wentworth, the new town of Bennington sent Cap- 
tain Robinson, in 1 767, to England to try to secure a settlement 
direct with the King. Captain Robinson succeeded in getting 
the King to order a stay until he could investigate. New York, 
however, paid no attention to this and in 1769 sent a surveying 
party to run lines through the farm already occupied by James 
Breckinbridge. 

"That must have been over there toward North Benning- 
ton/' SHE said, quite correctly. 

The settlers resented this with such a show of numbers that 
the party retired to Albany. The New York officers made sev- 
eral attempts to arrest the members of the opposition forces, 
even going once as far as Manchester, but met with an inhos- 
pitable reception. A second attempt was made on the Breckin- 
bridge farm with a force of 300 or more men, but the settlers 
mustered a larger reception committee and their enthusiasm 
was such that the Albany visitors withdrew, 

"Oh, yes," SHE said, "that was the might-have-been opening 
of the Revolution if the New Yorkers had put up a fight. But 
where does Ethan Allen come in? I thought he was the star 
actor." 
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"He comes on the stage right here," I said. 

"With a flourish of trumpets no doubt." 

Oddly enough he came rather quietly to represent some 
claims which some Connecticut speculators had on lands they 
had bought from New Hampshire. However, soon after Allen's 
arrival the settlers decided to put up a fight for their lands, and 
elected Ethan at a meeting in the old church to collect the 
forces. He did a good job of this and before long his Green 
Mountain Boys were known far and wide. 

Then followed some years filled with threats on both sides, 
with much trouble for the settlers on the lands granted by 
New York, and not infrequent forcible ejectments. Ethan and 
his men were kept busy warding off invading forces of New 
York officers, or teaching sympathizing settlers the way they 
should go by applying the "Beech Seal." However, in spite of 
the high feeling, during all the troubles no lives were lost. 

During all this, settlements were growing and each one had 
its Committee of Safety. Members of these committees met at 
various times in Bennington, Dorset, Manchester, and also 
later, on the east side of the mountains in Westminster and 
Windsor. Finding force of little avail, Governor Tryon of 
New York invoked the subtler forces of diplomacy and brib- 
ery. To meet this new move a convention was held at Man- 
chester which decreed that anyone who accepted land or a title 
of office from New York should be punished. This meeting also 
approved the sending of another mission to the King. 

Following a renewed outbreak of proclamations and offer- 
ings of rewards for the capture of certain settlers, by New York, 
the delegates met in convention again and agreed to defend 
with their lives the friends and neighbors under indictment. 
More months of bloody threats followed but the outbreak of 
the Revolution, for the time being, overshadowed local 
troubles. Ethan Allen went forth and took Ticonderoga and, 
soon after, his regiment was enrolled as regular militia under, 
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of all things, New York. Then it was that the elders meeting 
in convention at Cephas Kent's Tavern in Dorset elected 
Seth Warner commander, passing over the natural choice, 
Ethan Allen. Later this company of militia joined the regular 
army. 

"Aren't you going to tell what happened to Ethan?" SHE 
interrupted. 

Briefly, Ethan tried to capture Montreal, was captured, and 
taken to England where he was detained long enough for him 
to miss much that he would have liked to have a hand in. Per- 
haps, if any members of the class are interested, they will like 
to get Pell's Ethan Allen. It is a remarkable story told in 
a delightful manner. 

The first steps toward organizing Vermont into a state were 
taken at a convention which met in Dorset in 1776, when a 
petition was drawn up and sent to Congress asking that the 
state be admitted to the Union on the same basis as the original 
thirteen. New York was again in the woodpile, and prevented 
action by Congress- Just at this, time Ira Allen, Ethan's brother, 
took up the work of being a missionary to the east side of the 
state, where New York had held sway to a large extent. Fol- 
lowing his efforts and later his advice, a convention was held 
on the east side, in Westminster, and there on January 17, 
1777, the delegates adopted a Declaration of Independence 
directed against Great Britain and the state of New York. 
They also implied that they felt the same way toward the 
United States and would so act unless Congress granted their 
plea for statehood. 

Getting no favorable action in Congress where New York 
still had influence, another convention met, six months later, 
in Windsor and there a constitution was adopted just as news 
came of the fall of Ticonderoga and the advance of Burgoyne. 
Vermont was, for the time, an independent republic* 
"The class will now have a recess for lunch, I said* 
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"And let's reassemble on the site of the Battle of Benning- 
ton in New York State/' SHE suggested. "Why in New York?" 

"The Colonial troops wouldn't wait for them to get here. 
But I suggest we take our lunch to the battlefield." And we did. 

Somewhat refreshed, as we hope you are, fellow traveler, we 
walked over the battlefield and tried to follow out the lines of 
attack and to reconstruct the story of the battle which many 
consider the turning point of the Revolution. 

Ticonderoga had fallen, leaving the north exposed to the 
onslaught of Burgoyne and his forces. The Colonists were re- 
treating, their rear guard commanded by Seth Warner who 
fought a losing but gallant delaying action at Hubbardton, the 
only battle of the war to be fought on Vermont soil. 

The Council of Safety met hurriedly at Manchester where 
the forces were rallying. They were asked to raise two com- 
panies of sixty men each but they had no funds. Again Ira 
Allen came to the front with a proposal that Tory property be 
seized and sold to provide the needed funds. This action in- 
augurated the custom since followed in all wars, of confiscat- 
ing enemy property. Aid was asked of Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire but just then, hearing that Burgoyne was plan- 
ning to attack the supply depot at Bennington, instead of fall- 
ing on Manchester, die Council adjourned to Bennington. 

Among the forces which gathered at Manchester were the 
New Hampshire men under Stark who, refusing to obey Gen- 
eral Schuyler's orders to go to Saratoga, joined with Colonel 
Seth Warner and went to Bennington. Others from Man- 
chester and Arlington later joined the main forces at Benning- 
ton, led by Major Safford who had been left to watch the 
northern valleys and the westward pass at Arlington. 

Stark successfully repelled the attacking forces and had won 
a real victory when on August i6th, 1777, British reinforce- 
ments fell upon his victorious but demoralized forces. It was 
then that the tfreen Mountain Boys marched upon the field 
and saved the day, 
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"Just look at that view!" SHE said. "Can you imagine any- 
thing more peaceful!'* 

We wandered around, reading the markers, and trying to 
picture what happened here on those fateful days in 1777. 

"I guess we've had enough for now/' SHE said, picking up 
the lunch basket. 

"There's a little more but well talk that over on the way 
back. Then we'll see the museum." 

For the next fourteen years Vermont was an independent 
republic. All her attempts to be admitted to the Union were 
blocked. There were negotiations with Canada looking toward 
making the state a British Colony or a part of Canada, Ethan 
had been exchanged at last and during this period he and 
brother Ira were very busy. Acting with Governor Chittenden 
they played Canada, and her offer, against Congress which 
seemed as disinclined to take the frontier state to her bosom 
as ever. In fact Ethan Allen, in a letter to the British, stated 
that most of the people of Vermont preferred that it become a 
British possession. Whatever the motives, all of these bicker- 
ings and exchanges of letters kept an army larger than Bur- 
goyne's from a probable second invasion of the Colonies, from 
the north. 

For eight years after peace was declared, Vermont's struggle 
with Congress continued. To add to the embarrassment of the 
situation, a group of towns on the east bank of the Connecticut 
insisted on becoming a part of Vermont. Even a portion of 
New York also was determined to be taken in. Finally, in con- 
sideration of $30,000 paid to New York, she gave up all her 
claims to any Vermont lands and on March 4, 1791, Congress 
admitted Vermont to the Union on her own terms. 

"Now we can look Bennington over with some intelli- 
gence/' SHE said, as we got out at the Cemetery again. "But I'm 
afraid our fellow travelers may have been bored to death. Let's 
climb the monument/* 
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"I'll climb the monument, but there are many more things 
that must be seen and learned about in this rare old village. 
You know Anthony Haswell had a print shop here, and there 
were the famous potteries, and . . . ." 

"When I have climbed that monument I shall have seen all 
that I am going to see." SHE spoke emphatically. SHE even 
missed the unusual old houses along the street on either side. 

So we climbed the monument, as much of its three hundred 
and six feet as can be climbed, and gazed through the slits on 
the mountains and valleys which are Vermont. 

"Tomorrow we will wander in the wilds/' SHE said that 
night. 

"Yes," I agreed, "I guess we've had enough facts for a few 
days." 

Perhaps before we close for the night we might tell you that 
this is the largest dose of factual matter you will be fed. Not 
that this is a book of lies. We swear it is a book of truth. But 
what we want to give is something of the charm and the at- 
mosphere and a little about the people as we meet them along 
the way. We hope it will be informally informing. 

Lest its information be too informal we advise you to get 
some of the excellent booklets put out by the State Publicity 
Bureau in Montpelier, together with a good map or so, on 
which distances are marked. We just didn't pay any attention 
to distances ourselves and we have a sneaking hope that you 
may feel in just that mood too. Good night. We'll meet you in 
the morning. 



CHAPTER II 

Eastward from Bennington we follcnu the Molly 
Stark trail over the Green Mountains to Wilmington, 
where we turn south through Whitingham, Readsboro 
and Stamford to North Adams, Williamstown, and so 
to Bennington as in Chapter L 

"It looks like a regular city street/' SHE said as we started out 
on route 9, eastward. "Nothing country about it." 

"It does have the look of commerce," I agreed, for usually 
the streets of the business section of Bennington are lined with 
cars. "But really it is still country underneath. A part of a river 
runs right under some of it." 

"I see/' SHE had once lived in a mill town, "the water power 
brought mills and that accounts for all of these knitting mills 
I've been seeing." 

"That mountain ahead looks as though it could put power 
into a very small brook/' I said as we rounded a curve and 
headed straight into the mountains. "It looks country enough 
now." 

"I imagine that's one of the blessings of what few congested 
areas there are in the state; one may get out of them so soon." 

We were climbing through a narrowing gorge, often with 
just room for the road and the brook which we saw below us 
in its deep-cut channel, or found tumbling along right beside 
us. Although die sun would not shine there until late after- 
noon, the yellows of the autumn foliage gave the impression 
that some smaller luminary was lighting it. The road wound 
around a curve and houses appeared, some of them evidently 
summer cottages. Then up a little and we found a shimmering 
pond at our left set round with trees, Woodford Pond. 

"What's so funny?" I asked her, for she was laughing. 
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"I was thinking of what that old fellow wrote about Wood- 
ford in that book I was looking at last night. He had been 
telling of the glories of his town, and there were more things 
to write about than there seem to be now, when he evidently 
found they lacked legal talent. So he said: 'We are neither 
blessed nor troubled with the presence of any legal gentlemen 
and we find it very convenient to get along without/ " 

"They did have a forge here, I've heard/' I said, "and they 
filled a large order for ships' anchors from the Government 
during Jefferson's administration/' 

As we dropped down toward Searsburg we tried to picture 
the old days of this road which was then the "Searsburg Turn- 
pike/' a main thoroughfare between Troy and Boston. 

"That man in Bennington told me that he'd heard his 
grandfather say he had seen, on many a day, forty and fifty pas- 
sengers in Concord Coaches passing along this road. Taking 
>that trip in uncertain weather must have furnished some ad- 
ventures." 

Now and then we passed a farmhouse. These mountain 
jfarms used to be prosperous and busy spots. Then the demand 
[for timber brought the lumbering companies with cash in 
.their hands. The farmers sold out and moved to the more com- 
fortable living in the valley villages. The fields and pastures, 
which a previous generation had spent its days clearing, soon 
grew up to tall saplings. Many of the houses, left empty and 
^uncared for, soon fell into the cellar and the spot was covered 
-with berry bushes. Here and there a lilac stands to tell the 
story. 

s. We were following a new brook which had unobtrusively 
"joined us somewhere this side of the summit. There seemed 
\o be only a trickle of water. 

"Looks bad for winter with water as low as that," I said. "It's 
strange too for there seemed to be plenty on the Bennington 
side/' 
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"What's that?" SHE said, pointing to a snakelike thing which 
seemed to crawl out of the hill. It coiled along the roadside and 
then disappeared as we went around a curve. 

A man working on the road enlightened us. It was the 
wooden flume which carries water from the Somerset Dam 
down to some power station below. 

"That accounts for the low water in the brook," I said, re- 
lieved for the people living in the valley. "And back there I 
saw a sign marking a road that goes in to that dam. It makes a 
large and very attractive lake and I'm told there are fish to be 
had." 

The road was leveling out and the valley was becoming 
wider. There was more water in the brook but it was evident 
that a much larger stream had sometime poured along that 
stony bed. There were farms, and back on the hill there was a 
Country Club with some very nice looking buildings. Then a 
wide curve in the road disclosed, right ahead of us, the bed of 
a lake now painfully showing the dead bones of the forest it 
had killed some years back, 

"That's the set-back of the Whitingham Dam," I said. "It 
isn't very full just now, I should say. Rather gruesome." 

"Oh, yes. I know about that Whitingham Dam," SHE said 
with gusto. "It's the highest earth dam in the I think in the 
world, and it impounds well, a whole lot of water." 

"It's funny," I said, not being able to fill in the blank spaces 
in HER information, "to think how near this town came to be- 
ing a port. You see when they built this dam the water covered 
a considerable part of this end of the branch railroad which 
climbs up from Hoosac Tunnel. To save relocating it this 
power company offered to furnish boat service from the dam 
to the village here. Somehow it always seemed strange to 
think of a town, away up here in the mountains, served by a 
boat." 
"Wilmington township has a population of 1171 and is in 
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Windham County. " SHE was reading from the Vermont Year 
Book. We were on a clean concrete street and we stopped in 
front of a homey looking inn. There were several modern 
stores and they seemed to have customers. As we went out we 
passed by comfortable homes scattered along the hillsides. 

"Wilmington, incorporated village," SHE read again. "Pop- 
ulation 610, and the chief industries seem to be in the wood 
working line." 

She stopped her reading to take in the view of meadow and 
mountain which was spread out in front of us. There was a 
warm mistiness in the air and even the brilliant colors of the 
maples seemed subject to its quieting spell. Under an ancient 
apple tree cattle lay gazing into space and chewing their con- 
tented cuds. 

What is now known as the Molly Stark Trail, a name sub- 
ject to change I hear, goes right on to Brattleboro. We turned 
to the right outside of Wilmington on state route 8 and soon 
found ourselves in the village of Jacksonville where, on the 
small village square, there is an old house that would bear 
looking into. We climbed the steep hill out of the small vil- 
lage and, passing along an unusually level stretch, we discov- 
ered an interesting looking lake on our left. 

"Lake Sadawga," SHE read from the book. "And it has a 
floating island, which is quite unusual." 

"Perhaps well just let that float," I suggested looking at my 
watch, "though some other day, say in summer, we'll spend a 
day looking things over. It certainly is inviting." 

We drove out to view the highest earth dam in the world 
I'm quite sure and found it to be so nicely covered with 
vegetation that it looked as though it had always been there. 
The lake it made stretched off into the autumn haze and it too 
looked natural. 

"It seems too bad to take that nice peaceful water and put it 
into a big pipe to rush down the mountain to run some noisy 
factory," I said. 
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"It furnishes light for people's darkness," SHE said, "and 
besides you're getting sentimental. Brigham Young of Mor- 
mon fame was born in this township of Whitingham." 

I didn't get the connection. Probably she wanted to break 
the sentimental circuit anyway. 

"Probably he caused as many damns" 

"We'd better be getting on," SHE said. 

So we went back to the highway and on past farms, through 
narrow gorges, into wider valleys until we came to Readsboro 
which has been quite a manufacturing center at various times, 
probably due to the stream that runs through it. 

"Let me think, who was it that lived in Readsboro?" SHK 
said. 

"Probably some of the Reads," I suggested. 

"No, you know who I mean Durant, Will Durant. He lived 
here as a small boy." 

"That's so. His father worked in one of the old mills. I re- 
member he tells about it in one of his books." 

As we climbed the steep hill out o Readsboro we fell to 
talking about all the famous men who had come from Vermont 
and what it was that caused it. You know it's a Who's Who fact 
that a larger number of men listed came from Vermont than 
from any other state. 

"They went out of the state to become famous" SHE said in 
a rather provocative tone. 

"Yes, but they took something in the way of material with 
them," 

We wound in and out, around peaks, and then all at once 
the hills diminished and a wide valley spread itself out before 
us. And there was a golf course and a summer hotel to pro- 
claim that we were back near the hurry of larger towns again. 
Not so crowded just yet though, for we went along the quiet 
street of Stamford and saw only one living soul. Two churches 
in that small village should have made it a very good little 
village. 
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"They probably had a row in the first one and so built the 
second/' SHE said cynically, but probably correctly. 

We crossed the line into North Adams in the state of Massa- 
chusetts. Since we want you to get back to Vermont as soon as 
possible, we will simply give you the directions. Follow the 
Williamstown signs to that pleasant village and do not for- 
get to note the stop lights after your unhampered wander- 
ings in the back country. Go through Williamstown and once 
again climb the steeps of Pownal "Mountain" and once again 
stop to gaze on that view. It is never the same. The lights and 
shadows on those hills make a new picture each time you look 
at them. 

So you go on until the distant mountains tell you that Ben- 
nington is near. 

We will have to tell you that we have taken several central 
points from which we will make most of our trips. There is 
nothing arbitrary about this arrangement. You may prefer to 
go another way and to lodge somewhere else. We just did it 
to make it a little easier to tell, not to help the overnight busi- 
ness of any particular spot. 

"Not a fact of history today," SHE sighed contentedly. 



CHAPTER III 

We visit Bennington College, and North Benning- 
ton, then go north through the Shaftsburys, with some 
side-road remarks, to Arlington whose history bursts 
into verse. 



We left Bennington the next morning on route 7, going 
north. We branched off where route 6 leads to North Ben- 
ington and, watching carefully, we found the entrance to Ben- 
nington College. This new college for women was opened in 
1932 and already has taken its place among the outstanding 
educational institutions of the country. The buildings are all 
in Colonial style, very simple and very attractive. Here are 
being carried out some new ideas in education, ideas which 
many of the foremost educators in this country and abroad 
have suggested. 

We went out another way and found ourselves in North 
Bennington where, along the stream, there are some old and 
some modern mills. There are some back roads leading out 
from North Bennington which we would advise you, if you 
are so inclined, to explore. We were talking about them as we 
came back to the Ethan Allen Highway and started north 
again. 

"You know there's that old road which runs parallel to this 
one over there by the east mountains/' SHE suggested. "That's 
a fine one to explore." 

I recalled one to the west we had taken once, not knowing 
just where we were going. We finally landed in White Creek, 
New York. Perhaps you will like to be lured by some of these 
cross roads too, and we are simply going to assure you that 
almost always they lead to something worth while. 
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''These two north and south roads with all of the cross roads 
are like a ladder," SHE said. We were passing through South 
Shaftsbury just then. "That 'rung' goes out past Robert Frost's 
farm." 

"Here is the place to find out whether your ladder is rightly 
built," I said, slowing up in front of a charming stone house. 
"That used to be Stephen Whipple's grist mill and in it he had 
a trip hammer. There Silas Hawes used to bring old steel saws 
and make them into joiners' squares, the first ones to be made 
in this country." 

"It's certainly seen some changes, that old mill," SHE said. 
"Whoever made it into a home showed rare skill in keeping 
the old charm." 

"Yes, and the squares are still made in a shop back there on 
that road," I said, pointing to a road which goes back to North 
Bennington. 

It took considerable will power to keep to the main highway 
as it dipped and climbed to Center Shaftsbury, for the road- 
side fairly bristled with inviting side-roads. There are several 
fine old mansions along that road too, especially one on the 
right just a little beyond the house-that-was-a-mill. Then 
there's the former home of Governor Galusha, on the left, as 
you leave Center Shaftsbury. 

"He was Governor for nine terms," SHE said, "and isn't there 
a nice story about his wife, or at least about one of them?" 

The Governor had a large farm, including much of the 
present village of Center Shaftsbury, and he hired quite a 
crew of men to run it. A very well-to-do sister of Mrs. Galusha's 
came up from the city for a visit, and soon after her arrival she 
lodged a complaint. She objected to sitting down at the table 
with the farm hands. 

"I quite agree with you," said Mrs. Galusha. "I always feel 
they should eat first and be served by us for it is they who 
provide us with the food." 
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"That's true Vermont for you," SHE said with pride. 

"One of the biggest grafters of all time came from this town 
too," I said. 

She looked her disappointment. 

"Yes, his name was David Millington and he invented the 
process of tree grafting with wax. I've heard that from eighty 
to a hundred men used to go out from here, each spring, and 
travel all over New England." 

Ahead of us were two lines of mountains which seemed to 
be converging to close our passage north. To the east the Green 
Mountains, to the west lesser peaks nearby, and then Red 
Mountain and beyond it Mount Equinox, looking very high 
and important, and at the end Mount JEolus. 

"I never look at those mountains," SHE said as we stopped 
to take it: all in, "without feeling sure that Carl Ruggles had 
them in mind when he wrote that movement in his symphony 
and called it 'Marching Mountains/ " 

They are certainly marching, on either side, peak against 
peak, all moving north toward Mount JEolus, which seems to 
close tight the deep valley of the Battenkill. 

"That demands a symphony," SHE said. 

Watching the changing shadows on those mountains we 
went up the valley, past wide meadows, through a grove of 
pines, and then we came into the tree-lined street of Arlington. 
We stopped by the gray stone church with its vine-covered 
walls, the church of the oldest Episcopal diocese in the state. 

4 Tve always been proud of those early settlers of Arling- 
ton," I said. "You know they tired of the rigid Galvinistic re- 
ligion of their neighbors in Connecticut who criticized them 
for their frivolity, and so they came up here and brought their 
Church of England with them." 

"Yes," SHE added, "and I've heard what they wanted espe- 
cially was to be free to celebrate Christmas and Easter and 
May Day and they wanted to dance too, I'm as proud as punch 
of those people." 
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Across the street stood a brick house. A sign on one wing 
read Martha Can field Library. This reminds us to call to your 
attention the libraries you will find in almost every town. 
Each small village usually has its library, often housed in the 
finest building on the street. Sometimes you'll find them in 
somebody's parlor,, but almost always you'll find one. 

"I imagine Dorothy Canfield had something to do with 
that one," SHE said. "She lives up the valley toward Sunderland 
you know." 

"Yes, and Carl Ruggles lives here and Arthur Guiterman," 
I added. "But let's go over to the library. That's always the 
place to begin." 

So we went over and we found we were right in thinking 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher had something to do with it. In fact 
the house in which the library is located, belongs to her. It is 
used as a Community House now and there the many activities 
of the village are centered. We found the library attractive but 
we finally got away and strolled up the hill to the railroad sta- 
tion to look at the marker which indicates the spot where that 
famous first Governor of Vermont lived. 

"Governor Thomas Chittenden," SHE said, remembering 
her history lesson. "And I know something more too," SHE 
went on. "It was in the Governor's house that an English of- 
ficer carved the view from one of the windows, on a horn cup, 
and that later became the state seal." 

"What was the English officer doing at Governor Chitten- 
den's house? I didn't think he liked British officers." 

We strolled back to the cemetery by the gray stone church 
and there we discussed the answer to my question. As this will 
involve a little history, perhaps you'd like to sit down on one 
of these stones. There is an historic atmosphere about this old 
graveyard anyway. 

You may recall that during the time that Vermont was un- 
successfully petitioning Congress to be taken into the Union, 
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Governor Chittenden and Ethan Allen were having communi- 
cation with the British in Canada, having in mind the pos- 
sibility of becoming citizens of a British Province, which Ver- 
mont might wish to be. There was evidently some talk about 
all of these doings, but many of the best citizens of Arlington 
were Tories and doubtless messengers who came by night from 
the north were more safe in Arlington than they would have 
been, for instance, in Bennington. 

"There must have been some excitement around here just 
before the Battle of Bennington/' SHE suggested. "The British 
troops might well have been expected to come in through that 
valley to the west." 

"They were rather expected from that direction, I suspect," 
I agreed, "for you may remember that Major Samuel Safford 
was left to guard this pass as well as to watch the northern 
valleys." 

"There's one pleasant thing that pass does for this valley 
which makes up for its having been an unpleasant danger 
years ago." SHE was looking at the lights and shadows on the 
mountains which opened to make the pass. "It gives Arlington 
about an hour more sunlight than the towns above, like Man- 
chester." 

That evening she was busy at a desk while I was trying to 
pry some local lore from a citizen I'd found sitting by the fire 
in the lobby. I had found the going rather difficult and had 
about decided that I'd simply have to leave Arlington history 
alone for now. I'll confess, fellow traveler, that I had been 
stricken with terror at the thought of writing anything about 
Arlington for, when this journey was in the planning stage, a 
very much loved friend living in this vicinity had said that she 
hoped our book would be one that should be put in the hands 
of every high school student in the state. Since we had 
planned to be anything but educational in our travels, this 
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gave us pause, and does, even yet. As I was saying, just as I was 
in despair, SHE handed me some papers. 

"Here is something for the high school boys and girls/* SHE 
said. 

"Where on earth did you get all this?" I said relieved, 
amazed and delighted. 

"Well, I'll explain. 'Charlie Ed' and 'Charlie Ans' (pro- 
nounced Ance), and 'Charlie on the Green' were three mem- 
bers of different generations of the Buck family all living at 
one time in Arlington. Charlie Ed, son of Edward, lived this 
side of West Arlington. Charlie Ans, son of Anson, lived at 
West Arlington, and the other older Charlie lived on 'The 
Green' which we will visit before we leave this region. Those 
three names, by which they were always known, and still are 
in the family, had a lilt I simply couldn't resist." 

"All you need is a tune/' I said as I started to read. 

A BALLAD OF ARLINGTON 

Red Mount and West hold fast the line 

Of Arlington's fair village, 

As in the days of Yorker raids 

And title-granting pillage 

Those times when Hampshire Grants were held 

Of no account by Tryon. 

Though truth to tell, some settlers proved 

Quite willing to rely on 

Whichever hand with lawful seal 

Would guarantee their common weal. 

Then sing a song of Arlington, 

of Arlington's fair scene; 
Of Charlie Ed, and Charlie Ans, 

and Charlie~on-the-Green. 

The date was one (i) and seven (7) first, 
With sixty-four (64) thereafter, 
When Captain Hawley, stalwart soul, 
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Raised high his roof-tree rafter. 

He called his neighbors to attend 

A sort of village meeting; 

They gave the trust of Public Rights 

Into his worthy keeping. 

Remember Baker followed him 

And built two mills by East Brook's brim. 

Refrain 

But Baker was a fighting man; 
He loathed York men like sin, 
His blood ran hot for liberty- 
He was Seth Warner's kin. 
And now new folk to Arlington 
Were flocking by the dozen 
The Hards, the Bucks, the Canfield clans 
And each one brought a cousin. 
Hawleys, Hards and Canfields mated, 
Famlies soon were all related. 

Refrain 

Two mills were built, some fields were sown, 

A road cleared through the town, 

Three rods in width at east and west 

And four rods up and down. 

Jehiel Hawley then was sent 

To treat with Indian bands, 

Related to some Stockbridge tribes, 

And thus made safe their lands. 

But Yorkers then stretched out their hands 

And made their proud and hard demands. 

Refrain 

They sought to tear these settlers all 
From homestead, kin, and farms, 
Unless they owned the Yorkers* claims. 
So for this cause their arms 
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Their flintlocks and their powder horns 

They took from out the corner, 

And Baker was the fiercest one 

(With Allen and with Warner) 

For he was bold and unafraid; 

And thus, alas! his fate was made. 

Refrain 

The villianous and dastardly 
King's Justice, named Monroe, 
Laid hold of Baker at his home 
And caused his blood to flow. 
Arrested, he was carried out 
A wounded, prisoned man. 
Then loyal friends his rescue made 
The Hawley Hurlbut clan. 
Then hardy blood did freely flow 
And bitter was the pain and woe. 

Refrain 

'T was then that faithful Loyalists 

And Tory-minded folk 

Were watched by a suspicious band 

Who weighed each word they spoke. 

These Loyalists were cursed afar, 

Yet, one or two debarred, 

Still held respect of other men, 

And such was Zadok Hard. 

He lived with simple, honest, grace 

And neighbors liked his kindly face. 

Refrain 

Esquire of his broad pleasant lands, 
He treated all his kind 
With tolerant and friendly hand. 
And so, although they fined 
Him for his British loyalty, 
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His love for Crown and King, 
They let him bide and often sought 
Protection 'neath his wing. 
For life was an uncertain thing 
And friends were few to which to cling. 

Refrain 

Esquire Canfield still retained 
His Loyalist affection 
But Baker's sturdy men, despite 
This British predilection, 
Esteemed his character so well 
His faith in all good part- 
That never questioned were his acts, 
Which warmed his fine old heart. 
For he was brave and gentle too, 
A sweetness in life's bitter brew. 

Refrain 

But now the skies grew black with storm 

Between the warring factions. 

Brave Phineas Hurd was carried off 

And bitter were the actions 

That followed on this sad, sad deed, 

For he did ne'er return. 

His widow suffered every wrong, 

We from the records learn. 

Oh hard was fate of friend and friend, 

And woeful was the tragic endl 

Refrain 

The tragedy of Mallory 

When Adams shot him down, 

The confiscated flocks, of folks 

Once thrifty, in the town; 

All marked the deeds of those sad days 

On which the skies looked down, 
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Where villages to east and west, 

And on that turnpike once were blest. 

Refrain 

Marauding soldiers roamed about 

Through kitchens here and there, 

And many tales of housewives' wit 

The Loyalists declare. 

In Arlington, one brave "Aunt Ann," 

The wife of Andrew Hawley, 

Belabored them with broom until 

They fled with cries right bawly. 

She would not have them steal her bread, 

No, not if it should mean her head. 

Refrain 

She walked with bold and fearless step, 

A Loyalist proclaimed; 

Her brave and sturdy, ample life 

Still in the town is famed. 

Jehiel Hawley saintly man 

The founder of the town, 

Was hounded for his love of King 

And black threats broke him down. 

He fled a broken, weary man 

And soon was cut his sad life's span. 

Refrain 

His faithful friend of better years 
Named Stoddard, Justice, scholar, 
Had lent his aid to build the church 
For those who once in Parlor 
Had met to hear Jehiel read 
The Book of Common Prayer; 
Jehiel honored God and King 
As all did know when there. 
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His spirit towered high, apart, 

And yet they stooped to break his heart. 

Refrain 

Then Vermont's honored Governor, 
Tom Chittenden by name, 
Moved into Hawley's once dear home- 
It was a wicked shame. 
But Chittenden was kindly too, 
Though faced with deeds of war, 
When famine threatened Arlington, 
He equally gave store 
To Mountain Boy and Tory too, 
So hearty praise to him is due. 

Refrain 

The tale that's writ of Arlington, 

Except for 'Member Baker, 

Must be a tale of Loyalists 

True to their King and Maker. 

And even the Green Mountain Boys 

Might pause with true regret 

To honor Hawley, Canfield names, 

Hards, Kurds, and Stoddards, yet. 

Their heritage of heart and mind 

Should with brave hemlock be entwined. 

Then sing a song of Arlington, 
of Arlington's fair scene; 

Of Charlie Ed f and Charlie An$ 9 
and CharUe-on-the-Green* 



CHAPTER IV 

We follow the Old Stratton Turnpike eastward from 
Arlington and visit Stratton where 15,000 people once 
heard an orator. We go on to West Wardsboro, Wards- 
boro to route 3o,and so through Jamaica, Bondville and 
Manchester back to Arlington. 

The next morning we decided to make the most of a fine 
crisp autumn day and take the trip over the Green Mountains 
on what used to be the stage road to Brattleboro and the Con- 
necticut Valley. It is a beautiful wild trip and I felt that SHE 
should be given a chance to recover from her poetic frenzy. We 
discovered so many more things about Arlington that, unless 
we decided to write several volumes, we simply had to get 
away. 

We took the road which branches to the east in Arlington 
village. We passed the modern High School on the left and by 
twisting to left and right, including the crossing of a bridge, 
we found ourselves in East Arlington where for years fine 
woodworking has been done. We kept on straight into the 
mountain which, as we drew nearer to it, seemed to close our 
passage ahead. 

We came to a few houses where a road branched to the 
north. That is one of those grass grown tracks that we hope 
you may like to explore. Well tell you that this one will 
eventually bring you out in what is known as Sunderland 
Borough from which you may easily get back to route 7. Per- 
haps we'd better warn you that in some parts it is no boulevard. 

"Isn't this called 'Kansas'?" SHE asked, as we turned right 
across the bridge and headed into the mountains again. 

"Yes," I agreed, "and you may remember that Arthur 
Guiterman gave an explanation. At the time of the emigration 
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of many New Englanders to Kansas one man, living here, kept 
saying that next year he was going there. Each year something 
prevented and he finally died on his native soil. So that he 
should not be remembered as a liar they called this 'Kansas/ " 

"We ought to have the Guiterman poem to put in here," 
SHE said. 

"What, after your Arlington frenzy?" 

The gorge grew narrower and the turns on the very edge of 
Roaring Branch more abrupt. Then there were small open 
valleys where the road would rest from its climbing. At every 
turn the mountains seemed to shut off our advance but each 
time the brook had cut a way, often just wide enough for the 
road beside it. 

Then the grades became less steep and we came out into an 
open place where there were houses or what had once been 
houses. On the left the ruins of an old mill told the story of 
busy days that were long since past. Just beyond stood the 
gaunt gray building which had once been the scene of gay 
festivities. The Kelly Stand, where, in early days, the stages 
stopped and to which, later, parties came from the valley for 
trout dinners or for dances in the ballroom on the top floor* It 
is just a ruin now, but only a few years ago the ballroom was as 
it had been when four fiddlers sat on the square platform with 
its long music rack and sped the steps of the dancers on the 
spring floor. 

"Here," SHE said, "is the place to put that poem you wrote 
about just that very scene and I shall insist." So here it is. 

THE KELLY STAND 
Memories of the old days 
Are often memories of a life that was hard. 
The labors of pioneers to clear the forest; 
The struggles to wrest a living from the soil; 
The isolation of mountain farms. 
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But the old tavern is holding fast to the gay days. 

Perhaps its walls are weather beaten and bulging, 

And its piazza roof hangs down like a closed eyelid, 

And its floors are rotting. 

It's true that bricks strew the hearth 

And its staircase is broken and shaky. 

But under the sagging roof 

The ballroom still stands, 

With its arched ceiling clean and white. 

The cracks in the plaster 

Are only the wrinkles of old age. 

The floor still springs as it used to do 

When dancing feet made merry. 

There, around the wall, are the built-in benches, 

Where the tired dancers rested, 

After the final mad whirl of the Tempest. 

There is the musicians' stand, 

With the long music rack across the front, 

Where the four fiddlers drew their bows 

Stirring the blood of many a girl and swain. 

Listen! Can't you hear the prompter's call 
Above the shuffle of the rhythmic step 
And the mad surge of the singing fiddles? 

Perhaps there by the wide fan window 
You may see two lovers 
Gazing off at the mountains- 
Mountains, tall, silent, enchanted, 
In the summer moonlight. 

A rotting shell, the Old Tavern, 

Full of ruin and decay, 

While the carefree dancing steps 

Still echo through the arched ballroom. 

They're dancing to the eerie music of the wind 

In the tall dark spruces 

By the wide fan window. 
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We were nearing the top of the mountain. We stopped to 
drink at a moss-covered watering trough where ice-cold water 
rushed from a wooden pipe. On the summit there was a short 
level stretch where the sun shone on the mat of gayly colored 
leaves that made a carpet on the road. On the way down we 
picked up a new brook which was a dark amber color as most 
of the brooks on this mountain are, probably due to traces of 
iron. 

"What was that marker?" SHE said, having turned halfway 
round in the seat toward the left. 

We investigated it and I recalled that it marked a tragedy 
of long ago. In 1821 a man named Blake and his wife and 
infant daughter started across the mountain from Arling- 
ton. The snow was very deep and as he reached the summit his 
horse was unable to draw the sleigh. He unhitched the horse 
and putting his wife and child on its back proceeded a short 
distance down the mountain. The horse refused to go on and 
leaving his family there the man tried to go for help in Strat- 
ton. He was soon overcome with fatigue and sank down in the 
snow. His wife wrapped the child in her coat and tried to get , 
to her husband whose calls had ceased some time before. The 
next morning men from Stratton came upon the father. Al- 
though he was badly frozen, he survived. They soon found 
the mother but she was breathing her last. The baby, when she 
was discovered, wrapped in cloak and blanket "looked up and 
smiled'* according to the poem that was written about the 
tragedy sometime later. 

"I've heard that the poem was used in reading books for 
years and it was also included in many selections for public 
speaking," SHE said. 

"Yes, and it was set to music and had quite a vogue as a song 
sure to bring tears to the eyes of the most hardened sinner* I 
can remember the pictures on the cover and they were most 
moving." 



LAKE WILLOUGHBY AND MOUNT PISGAH 



OLD TAVERN AT CAMBRIDGEPORT 





OLD SETTLER NEAR SANDGATE 



BRIGHAM YOUNG MONUMENT AT WHITINGHAM 
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We passed another abandoned lumber camp at the foot of 
the mountain, and from there the road went through more 
deep woods interspersed with open meadows which looked as 
though they had been mowed. All of this region used to be 
farming country and you'll find scattered through the woods, 
old apple trees, and sometimes a doorstep with a lilac beside it. 
Off to the right lies Grout Pond which was one of those beauti- 
ful tree-rimmed sanctuaries of solitude just a few years ago. 
Now all of the beauty is gone. Perhaps one day you had some 
of it in your hand when you read your morning paper. 

Further on we passed the sign which marks the spot where 
the Long Trail starts up Stratton Mountain and we urge you, 
fellow traveler, to follow that trail. It is not at all steep and 
the view from the tower on Stratton Peak is something we shall 
not attempt to describe. 

"We'd better tell them they can go down to Stratton Pond 
from the Mountain too. That's worth seeing," SHE suggested. 

"It might be better to advise them to get a Long Trail Guide 
Book," I said. "Perhaps if we'd had one we would not have 
forgotten to call attention to that Daniel Webster marker on 
the left back where we mentioned that abandoned lumber 
camp." 

"It says he spoke to 15,000 people there," SHE added. 

"You must remember that was the hard cider campaign," I 
suggested, "and the count was made on the spot, no doubt, 
when the bowl was flowing." 

We went down through beautiful woods, past a few tum- 
bling buildings and a few buildings rescued by campers, to 
the Stratton Church. There is a road to the left which eventu- 
ally gets to Jamaica, but it is not always an easy trip. It's an- 
other good road to explore and along it there is an interesting 
cemetery, if you are interested in those things. That is not far 
from the church. 

We had spent so much time wandering around on old roads 
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and adding to our collection of old cellar holes that the sun 
was getting low as we followed the twisting road down to West 
Wardsboro. There, a road goes south to Dover and Wilming- 
ton which you may have time to take. Certainly it is a road for 
those who like to be alone and it has miles of woods and moun- 
tains. 

We turned left, across the bridge, and followed the stream 
down the valley, much of it cultivated, to Wardsboro. 

"Wardsboro City," SHE corrected, for that is the local name. 
It has nothing remotely resembling a city, being a very quiet 
peaceful little village, set around with hills. 

In the deepening twilight we followed down the valley 
until we came to the big steel bridge and route 30 by which we 
finally arrived, after crossing the Green Mountains again, at 
our old friend the Ethan Allen Highway, at Manchester Cen- 
ter, and thence to our starting point in Arlington. 

"A little breathless," SHE added. "Well go over this last 
another time by daylight." 



CHAPTER V 

We do some meandering, including a visit to "The 
Green" at West Arlington, to Sandgate, and thence to 
Rupert by a wildish road, to East Rupert, over a moun- 
tain, and south through Dorset and Manchester to Ar- 
lington again. 

By the cemetery in Arlington there is a road which branches 
to the left, if you are going north on route 7, and we followed 
it, the next morning, as it follows the Battenkill which is head- 
ing for the opening in the Taconic Range, to escape into New 
York state. 

"Well, it belongs there/' SHE said, looking up from the map. 
"I never could understand why these independent Vermonters 
allowed New York Dutchmen to replace a fine name like 
'Ondawa' with 'Battenkill/ " 

"Anyway, there's good fishing along here/' I said. "There 
was caught in these waters, some years ago, a brown trout 
weighing over nine pounds. In fact the whole Battenkill River 
is reported by the Government Fisheries Survey to be the 
second best brown trout stream in the United States." 

"Since we haven't our fishing tackle, and since it's out of 
season anyway, why not visit the haunts of 'Charlie-on-the- 
Green?' " SHE asked. 

So we drove through the small settlement of West Arling- 
ton and came to the place where a branch road turns to the 
left, across a covered bridge to the "Green." This started out 
to be the main part of Arlington, but somehow it got left be- 
hind. For all of that it is as picturesque a spot as you'll find in 
the region, with its white church and schoolhouse, and the two 
fine old houses, nestling against the small mountain which 
rises at the back. 
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"Charlie-on-the-Green lived in one of those houses," SHE 
said. 

"Since there are only two I should say you are right/' I 
agreed. 

We turned back across the bridge and retraced our way to a 
point where a road to the left was marked "Sandgate". Of 
course we will have to tell you, fellow traveler, that you might 
have kept to the left coming from the Green, and then you 
would get to Cambridge and then to Saratoga. But you'd better 
come on with us. 

The valley along which the scattered houses of Sandgate lie 
is narrow but its lands once fed thousands of sheep. Now much 
of the old pasture land has grown up to forest again and the 
village hasn't even a store; just three or four houses apd a 
church. 

At the right on the hill there is an old weather-beaten build- 
ing with its windows partly boarded up. It looks ready to 
be the prey of the elements, which it should not be, for it has 
historic interest. It is the second Methodist Church to be built 
in this country. It was erected in Ashgrove, New York, in 
1788, and was described by the Presiding Elder as the most 
"elegant one according to its size," that he knew of. In 183* it 
was taken down and moved here to this hill where it has 
served as church and town house. Sandgate has voted to build 
a new Town Hall, and the congregation moved to a more pre- 
tentious building years ago, so it looks as though the "Philip 
Embury Church" had served its day. 

"There beyond are those two hills, Swearing Hill and Minis- 
ter's Hill" I said. "One should counteract the other." 

"Didn't Christopher Morley come up through here on that 
'Blythe Mountain' trip?" 

"That's so," I recalled. "He kept straight on up the valley 
on the road that goes over through the Notch into Manchester 
but he had to turn around long before he got to the turn over 
the mountain." 
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"Yes," SHE went on, "and he went back and picked up a 
farmer who took him to his house and I remember the walls 
were lined with books." 

We turned in Sandgate to the west and followed the road 
that Christopher Morley had taken under the guidance of the 
friendly fanner. It is a rugged road, running pretty close to the 
edge in spots, but it is well worth some careful driving. We 
passed the well-built brick house though we didn't stop to 
corroborate the book-lined walls. The road winds along 
around the base of Egg Mountain which obstructs the view 
with its twenty-five hundred feet of height, and found our- 
selves in West Rupert, and there not far off we beheld a rail- 
road which seemed strangely out of place for we were still in 
the mood of that mountain road. We drove on north to the 
very substantial village of Rupert within whose boundaries 
there are some of Vermont's best farming lands. One may con- 
tinue north from here toward the slate belt and West Pawlet 
and from there to the Mettowee valley. However, we pro- 
ceeded by a more direct route, over the mountain which the 
other road goes around. 

This is a winding country road which finally leaves the val- 
ley and climbs with considerable constancy until it comes out 
on a very narrow summit. 

"We must stop here," SHE insisted. "Just look at that!" 

"I know," I said, "but what can I do with anything like 
that?" For off to the west a marvellous view was spread out 
before us. Valleys, hills, and mountains with the Adirondacks 
away off in the hazy distance. 

"This is the place to come at sunset," SHE said. "Why not 
make a date with our fellow traveler to come up here late some 
afternoon and have a picnic supper and then wait for the 
sunset?" 

"We'll make it for a summer sunset," I said firmly, for the 
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autumn wind was beginning to penetrate and even such a view 
as that could not hold me longer, in shivering awe. 

We drove slowly down the wooded road by the brook, past 
several summer cottages, past the "Ingersoll Farm" where 
Robert IngersolFs forebears lived, and soon we were in Ru- 
pert Corners, officially East Rupert from whence we came 
back to Manchester on route 30, and then with Ethan's High- 
way to take us, again to Arlington. 

"Heavens!" SHE said, as we stopped the car, "I'm just drunk 
with scenery after yesterday and today." 

"My dear, we've just begun," I warned. "But it is heady." 



CHAPTER VI 

We leave Arlington and journey through Sunderland 
to Manchester. We tarry in the village, delve into its 
t) and explore its present. 



We left Arlington so early that the film of frost lying upon 
the road ahead of us showed hardly a wheel track. Thickets 
gleamed with moisture. The sun began to burn the mist from 
the east mountains. Red Mountain and Mount Equinox lifted 
their heads above a curling drift of cloud in the west. Slowly 
the cloud melted away until only wisps of it were left, caught 
in gorges and hollows. 

"What was it the man in the garage said to you about signs 
of rain?" I asked. 

"He said a red sunrise and a snake on the mountain meant 
storm. He must have been referring to the coil of cloud up 
there." 

"Well, there was a red sunrise," I confirmed, "but it looks 
as though it would be clear and brilliant. It's warming up too. 
We'll have our coats open by the time we reach Manchester." 

Spinning along the road we crossed a steel bridge. I recalled 
with regret that it had replaced an old covered one after the 
flood of 1927. 

"That brook," HE said, "is the Roaring Branch that comes 
down from above the Kelly Stand on the mountains beyond 
East Arlington and 'Kansas/ " 

We spun past a shingled schoolhouse marked Superior 
School which was, I happened to know, the center of a number 
of interesting community projects in this north district of 
Arlington. We passed a hill road that led through rocky pas- 
tures, bordered by maples, toward the foot of the mountain. 
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Among high meadows and sugar bush we saw the roofs of farm 
buildings. 

'Isn't that the region where the underground cave lies?" I 
asked. "Dorothy Canfield tells a captivating story about it in 
the Made-to-Order Stories! 9 

"Yes. It's an interesting cave. You have to go into it through 
a low passage, across an underground brook, but after that 
there's a large, dry chamber where it's perfectly possible to 
make a fire. It would make a nice side trip for anyone coming 
along here. You might mention it. Also, that Rockwell Kent 
once had a studio up in the same region. That gorgeous paint- 
ing of Mount Equinox, that hangs in the Chicago Art Museum, 
was painted up there/' 

We dipped down through pine woods. There were glimpses 
of meadows and a winding river to our right. We swept along 
a curve that gave an idyllic view of a small white church on a 
hilltop. It stood against an imposing background of moun- 
tains. We approached a crossroad. To the right a red bridge 
spanned the river, and the road ambled gently over the hills 
past the little church. To the left the road climbed upward 
through woods, ascending the uplands at the foot of the moun- 
tain. Ahead of us the main highway lay in smooth, beautiful 
curves that wound higher and higher through the valley. 

"Did you ever stop to think," I meditated aloud, "that a 
dirt road never hurries? It's only black top and cement that 
rush along. Ail the take-me-and-explore roads are good old 
dirt ones like this crossroad." 

HE slowed down and came to a stop. "What was it you 
wanted to explore?" HE asked glancing apologetically at the 
speedometer. 

"Nothing just now, but I think we ought to tell about this 
crossroad. It has possibilities of side trips. Over to the right: 
all that lovely region above the Roaring Branch, with wide 
views of the surrounding mountains and valleys, clear into 
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East Arlington and beyond. Over to the left: the slopes of 
Mount Equinox, and the Southeast Corner' as it stretches 
up onto the mountain. Of course that trip couldn't be made 
in a car, but this would be a lovely place to stop and take a 
trip on foot. There are beautiful views from the road all the 
way up to the site of the old settlement that used to be there. 
Nothing now but old cellar holes and an old burying ground, 
but Mr. Canfield told me that once there were over sixty 
children attending the school up there. It's hard to imagine 
today. 

'A tangle of wild rose bushes 

On the edge of a cellar hole; 

A clump of bushy apple trees 

Where deer come in autumn; 

A flat stone over the well; 

Wavering lines of tumbled wall 

Marking the boundaries of the meadow, 

Now grown up to tall saplings; 

Over all a haunting mist of memory 
I quoted. 

"And I think people would like to know that this Sunder- 
land valley was, for a long time, Ethan Allen's home that the 
old house on the left, just before the one at the turn of the 
road, was his. At least, the little wing to the south was part of 
the original house," I explained, trying hard to be careful and 
exact. "It gives me a thrill to know that he must have looked 
at these same mountains and river a dozen times a day." 

"Yes. I suspect he knew this country we've been traveling 
over, by heart. He was always taking trips back and forth to 
Arlington to see Remember Baker; or traveling up to Man- 
chester to Marsh's Tavern to meet with the Committee of- 
Safety." 

"I suppose I must tell about all that in my chapter about 
Manchester," I said a trifle anxiously. "Manchester played 
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such an important part in the strategic history of the Revolu- 
tion that I know I should explain it in the book." 

"Yes. You must tell the main points/' HE assented, "but you 
can get some good history and quote just enough to make it 
clear. No use pretending you're historically minded." 

"Oh, none at all/' I agreed, greatly relieved. 

We glided up a hill and swung around a curve above the 
lower meadowland. The valley narrowed. A plateau of rocky, 
wooded land lay midway between the east and west mountains 
the final spur of the Taconic range on the west, and the 
ranges of the Green Mountains on the east. Now we looked up 
at the magnificent bulk of Mount Equinox. Halfway up its 
southern slope a huge rock, Table Rock, jutted out above the 
valley. In the hollows and ledges beyond it we saw the austere 
beauty of wilderness ravines, down which the melting snows of 
spring must send rushing, ice-cold torrents. Two vertical 
gashes cut downward from the peak of the mountain through 
Skinner Hollow and marked the course of a landslide. Across 
the narrow valley, to the east, lay the Battenkill River, a wide, 
winding, wooded stream, with houses and farms along its 
banks. 

"In my chapter I shan't call it the Battenkill/' I said de- 
cisively, "but the 'Ondawa/ The Indian name is so much 
nicer than the Dutch one." 

"That reminds me/' HE interpolated. "What facts do you 
know about the name of Mount Equinox?" 

"None that are absolutely positive. However, Colonel Par- 
tridge, a surveyor of much of this region, climbed Mount 
Equinox with his party on the igth of September, 18*3 an d 
measured its height. Before that date it was known as 'Man- 
chester Mountain' on the old maps. Some years later it appears 
as 'Equinox/ Mrs. Munson told me that Judge Munson 
thought that Colonel Partridge (who shortly after his trip up 
the mountain, made a report to the Vermont Legislature, arid 
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was appointed State Surveyor) being of a scientific mind 
might have thought of the time of year when he climbed the 
mountain, and have decided to name it 'Equinox/ Its height 
is 38 16 feet/' 

"It certainly sounds like a reasonable conclusion/' HE 
agreed. "There ought to be a pause at just about this point in 
your chapter to advise people to stay over a day or two in Man- 
chester, and take the trail up Equinox to the lookout, or, any- 
way, up to Deer Knoll, or Table Rock/' 

"Yes. And while we don't intend to point out the location 
of all the homes of celebrities that we happen to pass, I do 
think it is right to tell that the fine house off here to the right, 
on a beautiful wooded knoll above the river valley, is the 
Robert Lincoln estate; and that the Equinox House still prizes 
a letter engaging rooms for 'Mrs. Lincoln and children' signed 
by Abraham Lincoln." 

We swept along to the point on the road where, just before 
dipping into the village, one sees a panorama of mountains 
that narrow so closely at the north of the valley that they ap- 
pear to form a complete circle. Hardly a house can be seen for 
a moment. Only the white spire of the church pointing its 
finger heavenward. 

"I always wish I could be seeing Manchester for the first 
time," I said wistfully. "Its great trees along the wide street, 
that has hardly an architectural anachronism to mar it, and the 
mountains rising close upon each side of the village, do make 
it one of the most beautiful towns in Vermont. Of course it 
loses the lovely tranquillity of smaller villages by being a sum- 
mer resort; yet much that is fine has come to it through that 
very fact. For myself I like it best 'out of season/ " 

"Well, what do you like about it now?" HE insisted. "You 
know you must pretend to see it as a stranger." 

"I like the old Court House and Hotel. I like the lovely 
Green between the Court House and the Church, and the 
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long white street with its great elms and maples and marble 
walks. I like the Library set back behind trees at the north end 
of the street, where you can sit by windows and look out on the 
mountains as you glance up from your book. I like the pleas- 
ant-faced boys and girls going up the side street, past the 
Library, to the old Seminary on the hill." 

"Yes. Do you remember what Dallas Lore Sharp said about 
the old Seminary when he gave the address there, a couple of 
years before his death?" 

"Something about Manchester using its golf links as the 
chief attraction to draw people here, and not seeming to 
realize what an opportunity for developing country-wide in- 
terest it had in its old school. He spoke of its beauty of loca- 
tion, its fine traditions, and said how fortunate the children of 
this valley were in having its schooling as part of their birth- 
right." 

"Burr and Burton Seminary," I said thoughtfully, "char- 
tered in 1859, anc * founded by the bequest of an old bachelor, 
Joseph Burr." 

"He was more than an old bachelor. He was a plain living, 
high thinking, country merchant, who listened to the sugges- 
tions of the Reverend William Jackson of Dorset as to what to 
do with his money. The Reverend Jackson urged the need of 
a Seminary to educate the young men of this region to edu- 
cate them especially for the gospel ministry." 

"I imagine that's the story of two thirds of the old academies 
and colleges in New England. Some farseeing parson directing 
small fortunes in the interest of educational enlightenment. 
But what about the 'Burton' part of the name? You must ex- 
plain that," I insisted. 

"Josiah Burton was a bachelor too. He had a host of rela- 
tives, however. There must have been a pretty niece, or two, 
with a hankering after books, because he left his money to 
establish a Female Academy. Eventually it was given to Burr 
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Seminary and it became Burr and Burton, admitting young 
women to its educational advantages/ 1 

"And now all the children living in Manchester township 
can have their high school education there." 

"Yes. Each year it is voted at Town Meeting to pay the tui- 
tion of every child in the township who desires to go there. 
Since there is no other high school in the town the old Sem- 
inary thus answers the need for public education." 

"Town Meeting. That'*s the very bulwark of New England- 
ism. Isn't it?" I commented. 

"Bryce says it's the the bulwark of Democracy, if I remem- 
ber rightly. However, I fancy Town Meeting nowadays isn't 
the absolutely pure variety which he extolled in The Ameri- 
can Commonwealth. But in most Vermont villages you have 
all the so-called agencies of democracy gathered about the 
village green the court house, the town hall, the school, or 
academy . . ." 

"The church and library," I added. 

"Well," HE laughed, "I don't know as the church could al- 
ways be considered an agency of democracy. Perhaps the Con- 
gregational meetinghouse, with its form of church govern- 
ment, comes nearest to it, but Vermont churches have never 
been strictly Congregational. There was a liberal smattering 
of Baptist, Methodist, and Church of England. Anyway, we 
won't quarrel about the library being an agent of democracy, 
if it's a free library. And, by the way, that's the place to look up 
your Manchester history," HE ended cheerfully. 

"Yes. But let's wait a little," I said, putting off the depress- 
ing moment when I should have to set to work with a pile of 
heavy volumes gathered about me. "Let's go into the Court 
House now. Which makes me realize that we mustn't forget to 
tell that Manchester is a Shire town and June Court is held 
here every year." 

It must have been kind fate that led me into the Court 
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House for there, almost at once, my historical difficulties were 
solved by sight of an interesting looking pamphlet that lay on 
the corner of the Judge of Probate's desk. It was Carl M. 
Chapin's Manchester, in Vermont History which HE had 
spoken of finding so illuminating when he was looking up all 
the matter for the Vermont History Lesson which he had 
given me in Bennington. 

'This is just what I'm looking for!" I exclaimed. "Do you 
think I may take it along to read?" 

"Of course you may. I fancy it's what you want. Carl Chapin 
wrote it for the Manchester Historical Society. He's culled and 
organized all the important factual material about the history 
of Manchester, in relation to the history of Vermont, up to 
the time of Vermont's entry into the Union, as the fourteenth 
state." 

"Then it's certainly what I'm looking for," said I, slipping 
the little book into my coat pocket. 

That evening while HE sat by a blazing wood fire discussing 
trout fishing and the manufacture of trout flies, which is done 
here by the Orvis family, I opened Carl Chapin's little history 
and was soon lost in its pages. Later, I said, "Well, it's very 
appropriate." 

"What's 'very appropriate?" HE asked. 

"Appropriate that Manchester is a summer resort that it's 
still a town of inns. AH its important history took place in inns 
and taverns as nearly as I can discover. For instance, that big 
white house north of the Congregational Church was a tavern 
long ago. It was owned by Thaddeus Munson and it opened 
its door to impressive personages, I can tell you! No less than 
Governor Thomas Chittenden and his Council It was clear 
back in 1788 and the Vermont Legislature was holding its 
sessions in the Meetinghouse next door. Of course it wasn't 
the present church, but the site's the same* Carl Chapin says 
that the Governor and his party were welcomed to town with 
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all manner of elaborate military ceremonial. You see, that was 
before Vermont had any settled capital, and as Mr. Chapin 
says: 'Manchester, for a fleeting moment, took its place among 
the Capitals of the world* for it was during the period that 
Vermont ranked as an independent nation. Think of all the 
stir there must have been in the village, and how candlelight 
must have gleamed from all the tavern windows, and what 
huge fires must have been built in the big fireplaces?" 

"Yes. And how much good rum must have been drunk be- 
side them!" 

"And on the same side of the street/ 1 I went on, "only fur- 
ther south, was an old building that was part court house and 
part tavern. It's part of the hotel, the Equinox Junior. I re- 
member hearing that there's still an old fireplace with ovens 
down in the basement beneath the 'Junior/ perhaps that 
figured in the old tavern-court house. On the other side of 
the street where the main part of the Equinox House stands 
there were several taverns. The Marsh-Powell Tavern, where 
the Council of Safety first met, stood at about the middle of 
the present south wing of the hotel. But Thaddeus Munson 
seems to have been the real hotel man of those days. When 
Jefferson was inaugurated in 1801 he aroused excitement all 
through the countryside by erecting a new tavern. It was so 
commodious and elegant that it was spoken of as the finest 
hostelry in Vermont. Mr. Chapin identifies it as the 'some- 
what enlarged . . . northern unit of the south wing of the 
Equinox House/ " 

"Of course/' I went on, "you have already explained Man- 
chester's vital connection with the early history of Vermont, in 
your chapter about Bennington. But people are apt to be 
more interested in such facts, I think, when they get to the 
place in question. So I mean to repeat a little. I did find some 
interesting details you couldn't include. For instance: in that 
affair of the New York raid upon Manchester's first settler, 
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Samuel Rose. There were some diverting details there, as 
Carl Chapin tells it." 

"You see, Mr. Rose chanced to be away so Sheriff Ten Eyck, 
from Albany, felt fairly sure of his ground when he com- 
menced his operations to oust Mrs. Rose from the family 
homestead." 

"Oh, yes," said HE, "You can still see the site of the old house 
as you come into Manchester from the south. It lies over at the 
edge of the mountain, to the west, as you climb the last long 
hill before coming into the town." 

"Yes. It was the first frame house built in Manchester, and 
the date was 1769. Well, as I was saying, Sheriff Ten Eyck was 
feeling quite sure that things were about to go his way, in his 
dealings' with Mrs. Rose, when the neighbors began to con- 
gregate and object. They objected so threateningly that the 
Sheriff concluded it was best to give the matter up and to re- 
turn to Albany. Carl Chapin says, If the land controversy ac- 
complished nothing else it gave Henry Ten Eyck a large 
amount of healthful exercise in the open air.' You see, there 
were sixty miles of winter trails for him to cover on his return 
trip to Albany." 

"Good! What other stories did you glean?" 

"Not stories exactly, but there were some fine bits of de- 
scription. You remember after the fall of Ticonderoga all the 
townships of Vermont were thrown into a frenzy of fear. Man- 
chester stood in the line of probable advance. It lay at the 
juncture of the two northern valleys through which the British 
troops with their Indian forces would probably come. It really 
became the key position in the defence of Vermont. After the 
battle of Hubbardton it was the scene of a continual proces- 
sion of refugees who were fleeing along the rough trail that led 
through its village, which was little more than a clearing in 
the wilderness. There was a desperate, hurried meeting of the 
Council of Safety in the Marsh-Powell Tavern. The Council 
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of Safety was in a hopeless situation. It had no money with 
which to raise an army. It was then that Ira Allen made his 
tremendously important suggestion of confiscating all Tory 
property to raise funds to supply an army. He was only twenty- 
five years old, but within two weeks he had organized a regi- 
ment at Manchester, that was afterward called 'Herrick's 
Rangers/ " 

"Carl Chapin gives a good summing up of the case. Of 
course the real conflict befell at Bennington, because Bur- 
goyne wanted to seize the military stores in Bennington, and 
therefore struck there; but listen to what Mr. Chapin says," 
and I opened the pamphlet and ruffled through its pages, 
"here . . . 'The .colonies were near paralysis. There was 
panic everywhere. Few dared to hope that the militia could 
stand against Burgoyne's splendid veterans. Allen's sugges- 
tion galvanized the Council. It made possible the victory of 
Bennington, and Bennington galvanized the Colonies.' " 

"Yes," HE agreed, "that's a grand statement regarding Man- 
chester's early history, her right to a place in the sun of Revolu- 
tionary achievement, but what about it later on?" 

"The old New England Gazetteer says that there are 'two 
neat villages' in Manchester. The Gazetteer was written in 
1839. There are three villages now Manchester (village), Man- 
chester Center, and Manchester Depot. This, of course, is the 
south village. The other village, the north one, used to be 
called Factory Point. In the days of the Gazetteer there was no 
Manchester Depot. Factory Point got its name from the fact 
that there were so many mills and business enterprises built 
along the edge of the river that ran through it. There were saw 
mills, grist mills, carding mills, and a tannery. Those were the 
days when this was a sheep raising community. The Old 
Tavern at that village was a tavern in stage-coach days, and so 
was the red clapboarded house just above it on the other side 
of the street." 
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"The old stage routes/' I continued "were north and south, 
and east and west, at this point through the valley. They 
crossed at Manchester which explains why there were so many 
taverns here. The road over the mountain to Peru was the 
best stage crossing through the Green Mountains, from Pitts- 
field, Massachusetts to Montpelier, Vermont. It was a famous 
turnpike with a tollgate at the foot of the mountain. Over 
toward Barnumville, in the northeast corner of Manchester 
township, there is a fine brick tavern still standing. The stage 
road used to swing in that direction and join the road north to 
Rutland at the point where the old Roberts Homestead 
stands/' 

"This would be just the place," I suggested, "to quote that 
poem you wrote about the old elm that they cut down over 
at the other village." 

"Do you think we should?" HE asked. 

"It isn't we this time. It's /and I intend to." 

"... A tree like the elm at the crossroads 
Has seen too much of life 
To be just timber or firewood. 



Count the rings. A hundred and eight. 

It could tell you a lot of history. 

It was young when Factory Point was beginning. 

There was the tannery along the river 

With piles of bark in the yard. 

There was the woolen mill with its whirling looms, 

And a dozen other mills along the stream. 

It was really Factory Point. 

Think of all the people who have passed that treel 
Think of the slow-plodding oxen with loads of goods; 
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Heavy creaking wagons with blocks of marble 
From the quarries on Dorset Mountain; 
Lines of soldiers going to save the Union; 
Processions in somber black; 
Gay parades with bands and flying banners; 
Ladies walking with parasols held over quaint bonnets; 
Men with high hats and tailed coats; 
Statesmen, scholars, warriors, artists- 
All have passed under its spreading branches. 

There it lies. Just so many cords of firewood. 
Of course it had to go. 
It's a martyr to what we hope is progress. 
Our rushing life cannot be stopped by a tree. 

A hundred and eight years 
To grow some firewood." 

"You mustn't put in too much poetry," HE warned. "Prac- 
tical people won't like it. 1 ' 

"Is this to be a book for practical people?" 

"Well, we must do our best/' 

"Then I'm afraid my best will be very poor," I said rue- 
fully. 

"Oh, well, you can let loose occasional bursts of descrip- 
tion," HE comforted. "All this country has what Royal Cor- 
tissoz calls, 'a peculiar friendliness of sentiment which in 
some indefinable manner is always present in the Vermont 
scene. Thick webs of trees veiling the ruggedness of hills, and 
playing over hill and valley, an incessant enchantment of light 
and shade.' Do you remember that?" 

"Yes. He said it in one of his articles about the Southern 
Vermont Artists' Exhibition that was held here two years ago." 

"You should surely tell about the Southern Vermont Artists 
Inc.," HE reminded me. "It's one of the really important 
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groups of artists, and their annual exhibition here, each 
August, has become one of the best known showings in the 
east." 

"Of course/' I agreed. "I think it is the most interesting 
thing that occurs here in the whole course of the year. People 
who love such things should plan to be here somewhere 
around the last of August. It always lasts through Labor Day." 

"Then you ought to add that there are as many writers as 
artists, and dozens of beautiful trails on the east mountains, as 
well as on Mount Equinox. They could take the trip to Pros- 
pect Rock and fitly finish off a mood of exaltation." 

"You've given me an idea," I said. "I'm going to use Sarah 
Gleghorn's poem Vermont at the end of my Manchester 
chapter. She lives here, in that nice old house at the south end 
of the village street, and her lyrics about this region give in 
words what Royal Cortissoz says the artists give on canvas. Be- 
sides, I think I know every one of them by heart. They're an 
integral part of my love of this valley." 

"You don't need to explain," HE said smiling. "I feel that 
way about them myself." 

"I have one great regret about my Manchester chapter," I 
added. "I wish I had space to include all the captivating tales 
of those unforgettable people who lived here a half century 
ago people who today seem to have lived with such pictur- 
esque individuality. I want to tell about Dr. Wickham so that 
you can see him, in dressing gown and slippers, lamp in hand, 
crossing the street on a dark autumn night to mail some im- 
portant letter to Yale College. I want to tell you about Dr. 
Brown and his famous 'prestodigator'; and how people in Man- 
chester were made aware of his approach, at the beginning of 
the summer season, by the steady shriek of the locomotive 
whistle which he paid the fireman to tie open all the way from 
Sunderland to Manchester." 
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VERMONT 

"Wide and shallow in the cowslip marshes, 

Floods the freshet of the April snow; 
Late drifts linger in the hemlock gorges, 

Through the brakes and mosses trickling slow, 
Where the mayflower, 

Where the painted trillium leaf and blow. 

Foliaged deep, the cool midsummer maples 
Shade the porches of the long white street. 

Trailing wide, Olympian elms lean over 
Tiny churches where the cross-roads meet; 

Fields of fireflies 
Wheel all night like stars above the wheat. 

Blaze the mountains in the windless autumn, 
Frost-clear, blue-nooned, apple-ripening days; 

Faintly fragrant, in the farther valleys, 
Smoke of many bonfires swells the haze: 

Fair-bound cattle 
Plod with lowing up the meadowy ways. 

Roaring snows, down-sweeping from the uplands, 

Bury the still valleys, drift them deep. 
Low along the mountains, lake-blue shadows, 

Sea-blue shadows, in the snow-drifts sleep. 
High above them 

Blinding crystal is the sunlit steep." 

By Sarah N. Cleghorn. 



CHAPTER VII 

From Manchester we cross the Green Mountains east- 
ward to Peru, Londonderry, Simonsville, and Chester. 
We make captivating discoveries in Windham, Graf ton, 
and Cambridgeport. 

"Where do you want to go today?" HE asked after breakfast 
on the next morning. 

"I want to go over those east mountains through the notch 
that leads to Peru." 

"Peru!" HE exclaimed. "What an incongruous name among 
these Vermont hills." 

"Yes. I wish they'd left it 'Bromley' as it was originally. I'm 
glad the land speculators who changed it left the name of the 
mountain unchanged. That beautiful peak to the north of the 
great triangular glen opposite is Bromley Mountain." 

Following route 1 1 through Manchester Depot we slipped 
along a wooded road, close to the slopes of the Green Moun- 
tains. Bromley Brook, rushing from the gorge above, wound 
past us. The wide meadows to the west had the sheen of soft, 
faded satin. The roadside foliage blended to the tones of an 
old Paisley shawl. The road turned abruptly at the foot of the 
mountain where another road came down from the summit. 
The brook flowed through the gorge behind a small building 
opposite, the site of the old tollgate. We drew up beside it. 

"Mr. Carlton showed me an interesting paper last night," 
said HE. "It was a copy of the statement of expenditure for 
laying out, surveying, and making the Peru Turnpike Road, 
for building a Toll House, erecting a Gate, and Sign Board. 
Oddly enough it was sworn to by Joseph Burr, the Joseph Burr 
of Burr Seminary. The date was October 9, 18*0. The actual 
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cost for making the road was $610.00, and the total expendi- 
ture $896.06. The road went over the summit. It was about 
five miles long as I recall it. There was an awfully interesting 
list of toll charges. I copied some of them down." 

FOR EVERY FOUR WHEELED PLEASURE CARRIAGE DRAWN 

BY 2 BEASTS 50^ FOR EACH ADDITIONAL BEAST 4^ 
FOR EVERY TWO WHEELED PLEASURE CARRIAGE DRAWN BY 

1 BEAST 25f- FOR EVERY ADDITIONAL BEAST 4$ 
FOR EACH WAGON DRAWN BY 2 BEASTS 25$ FOR EACH 

ADDITIONAL BEAST 4^ 
FOR EACH HORSE WAGON DRAWN BY 1 BEAST 25^ FOR 

EACH ADDITIONAL BEAST 4$ 
FOR EACH CART DRAWN BY % OXEN 2Ojf FOR EACH ADDI- 

TIONAL BEAST 3$ 

FOR EACH PLEASURE SLEIGHDRAWN BY 1 HORSE 121^ 
FOR EACH SLED OR LUMBER SLEIGH DRAWN BY 2 BEASTS 



FOR EACH SLED OR LUMBER SLEIGH DRAWN BY 1 HORSE 

-8S 

FOR EACH HORSE AND RIDER 6$ 

FOR ALL HORSES, MULES, OR NEAT CATTLE 2^ EACH 

FOR ALL SHEEP OR SWINE AT RATE OF 6$ PER DOZEN 

"I suppose/' I said, "that this road down from the summit 
keeps straight on to Barnumville and its old tavern. That must 
have been the course of the original turnpike. It seems a pity 
not to pay any toll," I added, as we turned up the mountain. 

We climbed along a road that carried us higher and higher 
above the bed of the brook. We passed stands of soft pine and 
hard maple. Piles of pulp wood lay beside the road. The brook 
foamed and tumbled over the rocks. We came to a clearing 
and passed by a broken cellar hole, the site of the old Green 
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Mountain Tavern. Again we climbed, the road branched, and 
shot upward at an abrupt angle. 

"This is the junction of route 1 1 with route 30," said HE. 
"That steep pitch ahead leads along 30 through Bondville, 
Rawsonville, Jamaica, Townshend, and on to the Connecti- 
cut valley. The Long Trail crosses just a short way above here 
on both of the routes, and there's a fine shelter for hikers- 
Bromley Lodge on the Trail just off route 1 1." 

As we weren't going through the Bondville Notch on this 
trip we swung left along the line of the brook. Once again we 
climbed with the sound of rushing water in our ears. On a 
plateau-like stretch HE said, "This is the summit." We looked 
up at the rounded dome of Bromley Mountain. From this 
height it appeared no more than a wooded hill with clearings 
running upward to meet its crest. Here and there, farms lay 
in the angles of stone walls. To the right the land fell away, 
sweeping outward to a vista of valleys and mountain ranges 
such as one seldom sees. We sat in silence looking far off to the 
rim of the world. 

Slowly we slipped down the other side of the mountain into 
the tiny village of Peru. It was blessedly quiet and unspoiled 
on this early autumn morning. There was a white church, an 
ancient hostelry, a few houses one remodeled to serve as a 
Community House a country store and post office. Old houses 
along thd road had been bought and restored, but simplicity 
reigned. The hand of change had brought no blight. We drew 
up beside the Green and walked over to the church. Inside, an 
unusual sight met our eyes. In the space behind the pulpit the 
beauty of Bromley Mountain confronted us. Not seen through 
a window, but painted by the hand of one of the artists who 
lives near Peru, Cecil V. Grant. Through skill and discern- 
ment, and love of the region which has become his own, Cecil 
Grant has brought indoors, to the quiet of a simple country 
church, the moving beauty and calm of the mountain which 
overshadows its village. 
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"The road to the left of the old inn," I asked, "where does 
it go?" 

"To the crossroad that used to be the famous turnpike that 
plunged down the mountain, beside Mad Tom brook, to the 
village of East Dorset far below. If you follow the road straight 
on, without taking the crossroad, you find yourself in Land- 
grove, and eventually in Weston. We might come back that 
way. There's a monument on the same road, just above the 
village here, that marks the spot where John Stark camped 
with his men on the way to the Battle of Bennington." 

We climbed into the car. Again we dipped down a wooded 
road, the main route 11, and wound along until we reached 
the town line of Londonderry. We could look across the valley 
and see the white spire of the South Londonderry church, 
where route 8 turns off to South Londonderry and Rawson- 
ville. The morning air blew against my face, sweet and cool. 
I put up a hand to feel it rush through my fingers. HE turned 
and smiled. "Are you listening to the Londonderry air?" HE 
asked. 

"Londonderry," I returned, "was once called Kent. It was 
settled by Scotch-Irish who came from Londonderry, New 
Hampshire. Eventually they changed the name of Kent to 
Londonderry because of old home's sake. I'm glad they did. 
It suits this lovely valley." 

Before we crossed the bridge at Londonderry village there 
was a road that turned north to Weston, but we followed along 
the West River, beside numerous saw mills, until we reached 
a sign that said, Lowell Lake. "Shall we turn in and have a 
look at it?" asked HE, swinging the car to the left. 

A sheet of water lay before us, into which an island cast 
reflections of brilliant foliage. Color ran out from the main- 
land to, meet the island color. From the mountain slopes be- 
yond, a hawk soared into the air, circled wider and wider, until 
he hung above the lake, then swept downward almost touch- 
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ing its surface with his wings. Again he soared, then dis- 
appeared over the trees of the distant woods. The rhythm of 
his flight accentuated a rhythm of earth, and sky, and water. 

Once more on the main highway, a little beyond Lowell 
Lake, there was a side road (m) that led to Graf ton and 
Chester, and by a road branching from it, to Windham. We 
meant to see all these villages, but we kept straight ahead on 
route 1 1 for the time being. 

Presently we came to Simonsville with its famous brick 
tavern still run as an inn. The hills rose steeply at each side of 
the valley. 

"There's a spot I'd like to take you to just beyond here/' HE 
said, as we spun along, a half mile from the inn. "It's one of 
your take-me-and-explore roads. There's a grand view of 
Ascutney, and the Connecticut valley, and the New Hamp- 
shire hills, from the top. I spent a day up there, lying in a 
meadow and reading John Burroughs' Accepting the Uni- 
verse." 

"It must have been easy to accept in a place like that," I said. 

Just before we reached the town line between Andover and 
Chester there was a road to the left leading to Weston. 

"After Chester, where do we go?" I asked. 

"We might go over to Grafton, then around through Cam- 
bridgeport to Saxtons River and Rockingham. That's where 
the old Rockingham Meetinghouse stands, you know. We 
could eat our lunch under the trees, come back to this cross- 
road, have a look at Weston, then return through Landgrove 
to Peru, and get back to Manchester in time for dinner to- 
night" 

"It sounds perfect," I said, fully satisfied, "What place is 
this? Chester?" as we spun onto a smooth highway through a 
village of many old stone houses. 

"Yes. It's the home of the National Survey Bureau, I wrote 
here for our Vermont maps. You know what fine ones they 
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sent us." (I certainly did. I had lived surrounded by them for 
weeks.) "Chester's stone houses are particularly interesting. 
You ought to put something about them in the notebook. 
There're a lot of them all around this vicinity. They're made 
from stone quarried here. That road to the right goes past 
the Survey building and up a hill past the cemetery. Then it 
keeps on climbing along the tops of the hills high above the 
valley. It used to be the old road over to Windham. There's a 
marvelous view up there, and a stone house built on the foun- 
dation of one of the oldest ones known to have been in this 
region. That would be a nice side trip to tell about. This road 
to the left goes to Ludlow, and the one to the right to Graf ton." 
To the right, and to Graf ton, we traveled with the road. A 
narrow wooded one it proved, winding over the hills with a 
charming indifference to Duty, being entirely occupied with 
Beauty. We found ourselves in Grafton, a village gathered 
peacefully about a lovely Green. There were white houses, a 
beautiful church of ancient pink brick. HE went about with 
camera in hand, I kept running after him, calling, "Come 
back and take this!" At the far end of the village, in front of 
the "Cash Store/ 1 stood two blackboards, one on each side 
of the door. Chalked up on one I read: "Supper served by the 
Ladies' Aid Society, October 9, at 5:30. . . . The State Presi- 
dent of Federated Women's Clubs will furnish a program 
October 13, at 3 P.M. Show your appreciation by attendance." 
On the opposite board appeared: "Potatoes-! 1.55 per bushel 
. . . Onions." 

"Oh," said I, "this must be what Mrs. S. told us about. 
She said that in summer they carry one of these blackboards 
up to the Green and put any notices of general village interest 
upon it. Even, 'Mrs. So-and-So is going to serve tea this after- 
noon and would like her friends to drop in/ " 

"Do you believe it?" HE asked, laughing and snapping the 
camera shut. 
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"Of course I do. Grafton is a Vermont version of Cranford." 

"We really ought to run across to Windham," HE said. "It's 
back-stepping a bit, but it's an interesting spot with a fine 
view, and we have plenty of time." 

Along another wooded road we traveled close to the edge 
of a brook. We passed through Houghtonville a few old 
houses scattered rather forlornly along the road then once 
again we slipped away upon a narrow road that wound be- 
tween stands of white and yellow birches. Suddenly, at a bend 
in the road, we came upon a young buck. He stood with 
lifted head gazing at us for an instant, then turned and 
bounded up a hillside. Here was Windham on a hilltop, swept 
by all the winds of heaven. 

"Perhaps that's one reason for its name," said I. "Wind- 
ham." 

"Another might be the wind ing road we came over to get 
here," HE suggested. "Anyhow, it has a marvelous view. There, 
that's the house where 'The Rustic' Paul Prentice Jones- 
lives. You remember his column in the Brattleboro Reformer, 
comments and philosophizing upon rural Vermont life. There 
he is now!" 

Smiling, bareheaded, he came across the road to stand be- 
side the car and talk to us. Something in his personality seemed 
as clear and reassuring as the ranges of mountains seen from 
his doorway. 

Returning to Grafton we traveled a river road (u i). As we 
approached a covered bridge I begged for a picture. HE 
climbed down the bank beside the stream to grant my wish. 
As I waited in the car a black cat jumped onto the hood. Be- 
fore I had time to recall just what unlucky omen he was sup- 
posed to presage, he walked to the windshield and inspected 
me with large yellow eyes. Soon he was purring upon my 
shoulder, his head tucked beneath my chin. It was with regret 
that we left him upon what we supposed was his own doorstep, 
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and sped away. We crossed the covered bridge and entered a 
small settlement, so silent, so apparently deserted, that I won- 
dered whether anyone had ever hurried along the white road 
that passed between its old buildings. 

SHE" Where are we now?" 

HE "This is Rockingham." 

SHE "Rockingham?" 

HE "No. Cambridgeport. Cambridgeport is part of Graf- 
ton." 

SHE (mystified) "Part of Graf ton?" 

HE "Yes. Rockingham. This is Rockingham township." 

SHE (completely at sea) "Why, how can it be? You just 
said it was Cambridgeport." 

HE "Well, Cambridgeport is in the township of Rocking- 
ham." 

SHE (still puzzled) "Then, what about Graf ton? You said 
something about Grafton." 

HE "Oh, well, Grafton really has nothing to do with it, 
after all. It was just that we crossed the town line between 
Grafton and Cambridgeport as we came over that bridge." 

SHE- (meekly) "Oh. I see." 

Anyway, the church in Cambridgeport is a fine old struc- 
ture built in 1837, all but a hundred years ago. When we re- 
marked to an old man, sitting on the steps of the village store, 
that the tavern down the road looked as though it might have 
seen stagecoach days, he replied, "Oh, Lordl It's older'n that. 
Why, I can remember stage-coach daysl The tavern was old 
when the church was built, and it's a hundred years old!" As 
we sauntered down the road to take a picture of the tavern, 
with its faded brick walls and upper balcony that seemed to 
droop sadly, the old man got up from his seat and followed us. 

"You wouldn't think as Cambridgeport used to to be one of 
the busiest towns in these parts, would you?" he asked, evi- 
dently anxious to converse. "Well, now, it was a hustling town 
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an* that's no mistake! I've heard my father tell, time an' time 
again, about the things that happened here durin' the big 
pres'dential campaign of 1840." 

Not being any too good at dates I looked a trifle uncertain, 
but HE replied easily: "Oh, yes. That was the 'Tippecanoe 
and Tyler Too* campaign, wasn't it?" 

"That's just what it was! An' in those days folks took poli- 
tics serious. Why, every town around here had a Tippecanoe 
Club. The first meeting of the Rockingham Club was held 
right here in Cambridgeport. I've seen the old record myself: 
'. . . first meeting of Rockingham Tippecanoe Club was 
holden at Cambridgeport, Saturday, June 13, at 4 o'clock, 
P.M.' " 

"What did they do at their meetings?" HE asked. 

"Do at their meetings! Why, they was all workin' like mad 
to get up a big Convention, a big Whig demonstration, to be 
held here-abouts." 

"Oh!" HE exclaimed, enlightenment dawning in his face, 
"was that the big gathering that met up on the mountain be- 
yond Stratton, where Daniel Webster spoke?" 

I thought our informant looked a bit taken aback. It was 
a shame to have stolen his climax. However, he gathered him- 
self for fresh impressiveness. 

"It was. But you don't know a half of it, not a half. On the 
6th of July all the folks in Rockingham gathered right here 
in Cambridgeport at ten o'clock in the mornin'. They was 
a grand sight! They was three hundred just from this township 
of Rockingham. It was the biggest delegation of 'em all. They 
come in every sort of gig, an' buggy, an' surrey, an' farm wagon, 
you can think of; an' a lot of 'em was on foot." 

"Well, where did all the others come from?" HE asked. 
"That marker up there in the wilderness says there were fifteen 
thousand people who went up. With their log cabin, drawn 
by oxen, and all the rest, it seems about impossible." 
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4 'Fifteen thousand 1" the old fellow cried contemptuously. 
"Lord! They was twice that. They was thirty thousand if they 
was one. Our folks went on to Townshend and met the other 
delegations that had come from all the towns long the river. 
Webster was with the Brattleboro delegation, ridin' in an 
open barouche that was drawd by four of the blackest horses 
you ever see." 

"How long did the Convention last?" I asked, in what was 
meant to be a very respectful tone. 

"Well, it begun on a Monday. Least ways the folks started 
up to Stratton on a Monday, but the Convention want called 
till noon the next day. You see they was delegations comin' up 
from the other side of the state, long the Roarin' Branch from 
East Arlington. It want over till middle of Wednesday. Then 
Webster come back to Bellows Falls by way of Grafton, an' 
this village. He spoke to over three thousand people that'd 
gathered to hear him. He stood up on the balcony of the old 
Mansion House, and he give 'em such an oration as folks 
'round here hadn't never heard a-fore." 

"But where did they all stay?" I asked. "All those people 
who went up to Stratton. Surely there weren't many houses." 

"Well, M'am, the village of Stratton was quite a place in 
them days, but it want a drop in the bucket when it come to 
house-room for thirty thousand people. Some of 'em took 
tents, an' a lot of 'em slept on the ground. They carried their 
victuals along with 'em." 

"I'd like to have seen it," I said sincerely. 

"Heard it, .you mean, M'am," corrected the old man. "Web- 
ster begun with some grand words: Tellow citizens, I have 
come to meet you among the clouds.' They was a lot of cam- 
paign songs, an* all the crowd sang 'em. I've often heard verses 
from 'em. They was mostly sung to the tune of ' Yankee Doo- 
dle' and songs like that." 
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Dad and I went up to Straiten early Tuesday morning, 
And there we saw the Federalists as thick as bees a-swarming. 
A great log cabin there was built, all filled with hard cider, 
As long as Uncle's barn and shed, I guess it must have been wider! 

As we turned away from the tavern he still detained us. 
"See that old buildin* over yonder?" We looked across the 
road to two stories of stone standing in a state of dilapidation. 
"That's where they used to be a big woolen mill. Here, you 
wait a minute!" He disappeared into a doorway and presently 
reappeared with an old calf-bound book. "Therel" He ran a 
yellow finger down a page and thrust the book beneath my 
eyes, bidding me, "Read that! Read it aloud to him!" Obedi- 
ently I complied. 

" 'ROCKINGHAM, VT.-The water afforded by these 
falls . . . celebrated as "Bellows Falls," with that of the Wil- 
liams and Saxtons rivers, which pass through the town (ship) 
are of vast extent; it cannot fail of rendering this town and 
vicinity the site of immense manufacturing operations. . . . 
Its agricultural products are considerable. In 1837 it pastured 
is, 600 sheep. The location of Rockingham renders it a mart 
of much interior trade and has caused the errection of a num- 
ber of pleasant villages/ " 

"There, do you hear that?" triumphantly questioned the 
old man. "Cambridgeport was one of the most important of 
them 'pleasant villages.' They was a big dam up above here in 
them days, an' there was more'n one mill in town they was 
lots of *em~- an' they was folks stoppin' at the tavern all the 
time, an* real lively doings, an* most every seat filled in the 
church." 

Having given this final voluble assurance of Cambridge- 
port's past glory, he turned about and went slowly back to his 
place on the store steps. As we climbed into the car and drove 
down the street, between the deserted houses, the sagging 
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tavern, and broken mill, I felt as though I were waking from a 
dream. A dream in which the doors of the old houses opened 
upon trim garden-plots and lilac hedges; in which mill owners 
went in and out of their factories with an air of prosperous 
preoccupation; in which the hum of loom and water wheels, 
and the wheels of passing vehicles mingled pleasantly; in 
which there was constant hurry and bustle about the tavern; 
in which people filled the pews of the white church; in which 
the long, country road was crowded to its edge with those who 
had come to see Webster in his barouche drawn by four black 
horses. 

As we turned beyond the tavern and swung up a steep hill 
to the right, down which still tumbled the waters once so vital 
to the life of the village, I looked back upon the length of 
Cambridgeport's village street. I half expected to see it as our 
old friend had recreated it. But there was only the white dust 
of a deserted road, on either side of which stood a few old 
houses, an old church, and tavern, and the crumbling walls of 
an ancient industry. Over all lay the compassionate warmth 
of mellow October sunlight. 



CHAPTER VIII 

From Cambridgeport we continue to Old Rocking- 
ham> by way of Saxtons River and Bellows Falls. We re- 
late a classic of Athens and return from Rockingham to 
Chester and through Andover to Weston. Returning to 
Manchester we describe a trip on route 3o through 
Bondville, Jamaica, Townshend and Newfane. 

At Cambridgeport we could have turned right at the other 
end of the street and followed a branch road to the tiny village 
of Athens. Yes, Athens in Vermont. And there are enough 
classical houses there to prevent die name from being an entire 
anachronism. Many of them stand empty, falling into gentle 
decay, but still retaining a certain ineradicable beauty. 

In the attic of one of these old houses, a few years ago, a 
manuscript came to light. It contained poems written by a 
young girl who died in early womanhood. Yes. We know this 
is the old, old tale of genius born to blush unseen, but one of 
these poems appeared in Harper's Weekly in 1891, two years 
before her death, and when they were discovered forty years 
later, they found a publisher. They are so naive and lovely, so 
touched with secret humor, that they remind one of Emily 
Dickinson. Yet all of Effie Smith's life was lived in Athens, and 
though her books were ordered from the catalogs of New 
York and Boston publishers, it seems improbable that she 
ever saw any of Emily Dickinson's poems, since she was dying 
in 1893 when Col. Higginson first brought out a small volume 
of Emily's writings. 

"Athens," I said wistfully. "I wish we were going there in- 
stead of to Saxtons River." 

"What have you against Saxtons River?" HE asked cheer- 
fully. 
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' 'Nothing, except that it has really become what the old 
Gazetteer called 'a mart o trade/ It isn't only that. I am still 
in a 'turn backward, turn backward, oh, Time in your flightP 
mood." 

HE laughed and said, encouragingly, "Well, you'll have to 
turn the clock hands in the other direction now. This is a 
thriving town. There's an interesting Home here, The Warner 
Home for girls. It's part of The Kurn Hattin Homes that we've 
heard so much about. Let's stop here and get something hot 
to drink. It's pretty cold riding with the top down, but we've 
sworn to put it up only in case of a downpour." 

The hot drink made me look more approvingly upon Sax- 
tons River. As we drove through its streets I observed with 
real interest the fine buildings of the Vermont Academy. Out 
from Bellows Falls, which we decided to see again on another 
journey, we traveled on route 103 to Old Rockingham to see 
the famous Meetinghouse built in 1787. 

High on its hilltop it stood behind ancient trees that cast 
wavering patterns of light and shadow upon its white walls. 
Flooded with mellow light it gathered serenity about it We 
climbed the hill and stood on tiptoe to look through one of 
its windows at a beautiful interior. We wandered about the 
old burying ground which overlooked a valley rimmed by 
distant mountains. We sat beneath the trees to eat our lunch, 
speaking almost in whispers. 

Long ago, when families drove from all the villages in Rock- 
ingham township to attend church at this ancient meeting 
place, there were services both in the morning and the after- 
noon. Church was an all-day affair, and it was necessary to carry 
a midday meal. Did they eat, in summer time, beneath these 
same trees, I wondered. Closing my eyelids, ever so little, it 
seemed to me that I could see them grouped i*pon the grass. 
Women in wide, flowing skirts, men in homespun linen, de- 
mure children in pinafores and round-abodts, and pink- 
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cheeked girls in flowered calico. Hadn't I heard that a few 
years ago one of these old Sabbaths had been reenacted? The 
Meetinghouse had been opened and many people had come 
in costumes befitting the day. Since then a service had been 
held, once each summer, in the old building. 

When we returned to Chester we took, as we had planned, 
the road that leads to Andover and Weston, a few miles west 
of the village of Chester. 

"Weston," said HE, "is a Vermont village that has done 
something worth talking about." 

"It seems to me that most Vermont villages have done some- 
thing worth talking about, at some time or other," I said. 

"That's just it, 'at some time or other/ The interesting thing 
about Weston is that it has taken 'some time or other* and 
launched it into the present and future," 

"What do you mean?" I asked, looking with interest at the 
lovely village Green surrounded by old buildings, one of 
which seemed to be in process of restoration." 

"Let's get out and walk about a bit," HE suggested, slowing 
up by the Green. "Then youll see what I mean." 

A pleasant-faced woman crossed the Green and looked to- 
ward us. Taking advantage of her cordial expression, we went 
over to ask questions, 

"Yes. It is a beautiful house. It's our Community House. It 
was the old Farrar-Mansur house, the oldest place in this 
region, I guess. It was built in 1797. Mr. Frank Mansur gave 
it to us to use as a Community House and right straight off 
people came forward to help us with it." 

"Oh, no. We couldn't have managed it alone. It was Mr. and 
Mrs. Parkhurst who gave us such a lift with it. They retired 
the mortgage. Then Mrs. Acker gave us the money to do the 
things that had to be done right away, to keep it from getting 
into any worse shape during the winter. The next summer all 
the town folks turned to and helped. Some loaned their teams, 
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and some loaned their trucks. A lot of them did carpentiy 
jobs and painting. The women scrubbed paint and tore off 
wall paper, and lent a hand at any job they could handle. Then 
in August we had Old Home Day. Nearly four hundred people 
came to look at the house. You better go over and see it for 
yourselves. You'll find it open." 

To the right of the entrance door was the old tap room. It 
had a cupboard bar with a contraption that fascinated me, a 
fence-like grill that let down to shut out tipplers who became 
too noisy. There was a kitchen with a huge fireplace. There 
were dozens of ancient household utensils, and implements 
of by-gone household arts, about which I was anxious to in- 
quire, but HE dragged me away to look at some pieces of furni- 
ture in the other rooms. Across the upper floor ran a ballroom 
with two fireplaces, one at either end. Downstairs, once more, 
we went back to look at the murals in the old parlor, painted 
by Roy A. Williams. Here was Weston as it had looked a hun- 
dred years ago. It took shape before our eyes: the church, the 
ancient vehicles, the inhabitants of Weston in clothes of a 
long past day. There was the doctor with the brass hand-bell 
which he rang as he went through the street, so occupants of 
houses where there was sickness could know of his approach 
and call him in. There was the blacksmith's forge, the red 
school house, and the swimming hole. Especially appropriate 
was the mural which showed the Farrar-Mansur house in the 
days when it had been a tavern. 

We came out of the house and looked beyond it to an im- 
posing building where men were working beneath the pillared 
gable of what appeared to have been an old church. 

"Yes," said one of them, "this used to be a church, but now 
it's Weston's new Playhouse, Mrs. Bailey, one of our summer 
residents, gave it to us in memory of her husband. What I 
mean is that she is having it made over into a first rate theater 
for us. It used to be the old Congregational church. When it 
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wasn't used any more the Congregational Society gave it to the 
Community Club. Before they had the Farrar-Mansur house 
they used to keep their collection of antiques here, and some- 
times they had parties and plays here. Now Mrs. Bailey's hav- 
ing it made into a real Playhouse for them." 

"She must have employed an architect to plan anything 
as lovely as this," I said, lookiftg up at the facade of the old 
church which had changed its role. 

"Yes. She had an architect," our informant assured us. 
"There's a Mr, Austin who lives here who's a fine architect. 
He knew just what to do to the old place. He built out this 
gable and set the pillars under it, and he had windows with 
little panes of plain glass put in, in place of the colored glass 
windows that were here. Then he added on at the back so as 
to get more space for the stage and dressing rooms. There're 
some fine paintings inside. You better go in and look around." 

Thus invited we entered a fine interior with a balconied 
auditorium large enough to seat three hundred people. There 
was an inclined floor and stationary seats. On die walls were 
murals in process of completion. After a moment we dis- 
covered that they all portrayed scenes from American plays. 

"Lookl" HE exclaimed. "This is awfully interesting. It's a 
scene from a play called The Contrast. I remember now. It 
was the first comedy written by an American ever to be pro- 
duded professionally in this country. It's particularly ap- 
propriate here, because the playright was Royall Tyler, Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Vermont in 1807." 

"How in the world did you remember all that? Especially 
the date." 

"Well," HE confessed, "I wouldn't have been so glib if it 
hadn't been that I happened to be reading about him last 
night when I was also reading about Nathaniel Chipman who 
was Chief Justice of Vermont in 1789." 

The other two panels had scenes from Uncle Tom's Cabin, 
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and from Rip Van Winkle. What the fourth was to represent 
we did not learn, but we lingered a long time, looking about 
and wishing we might be present to see the Weston Players 
give a performance in their new Playhouse. 

"I don't wonder you said Weston had done something worth 
talking about/' I said as we went back to the Green and pre- 
pared to drive away. "It's a lovely old village that might so 
easily have fallen into a state of decay except for this new 
vitality. After all, what do you suppose people live on in 
Weston, or in any of these villages we pass through? They 
used to have a thriving saw mill, or some other small industry, 
that made them independent. You can see it's different today. 
What's going to happen to them?" 

"Well, many of them still have some little industry of their 
own; and all of these towns are rural small farms gathered 
into villages instead of scattered about the hills. Of course 
they often lie off at the side of a central settlement, or street, 
but they're really rural in character, never industrial, as we 
use the term. Then, I fancy many of the people living in them 
have some small legacy, handed down from Grandpa or Uncle 
Hiram, put away in the Savings Bank. That legacjr was ac- 
cumulated through thrift in better days than these. But the 
habit of thrift is just as potent as it was when Grandpa and 
Uncle Hiram were alive. These people know how to live 
carefully and plainly, and yet get a lot of satisfaction out of 
life. They give me the impression of not being afraid of any- 
thing, especially of not being afraid to live with frugality. 
They've been used to it for generations, and even when things 
have been pretty comfortable for them they haven't forgotten 
that age-old habit of thrift and moderation. When you aren't 
afraid," HE ended with a smile, "I suppose there isn't any- 
thing to be afraid of." 
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places into these little villages and towns, has done a lot for 
them. That, at least, is one good thing the Depression has ac- 
complished. Ever so many run-down, abandoned farms, and 
nice old places, have been bought and made livable by people 
who bring new life and purpose with them." 

We were climbing a steep road out of Weston. ''There," HE 
said, pointing toward the hills to the northwest, "that's where 
the Weston Trout Club lies. There's a beautiful pond up 
there. We'll go over to it some day, but if we don't go on now 
we'll be too late to see the sun setting behind the west moun- 
tains all the way down from Peru." 

"There's beauty enough here," I said contentedly, "no 
matter what lies ahead." 

We reached the top of the long hill. An old house stood 
back from the road. It had evidently been recently bought and 
was in process of repair. Doorsills and wide clapboards had 
been renewed, the roof made tight, windows reglazed, shutters 
mended. From its central chimney smoke drifted lazily sky- 
ward, long shadows of elms fell across the grass before it. 

"Oh," I exclaimed, "I hope it's going to be 'home' for some 
family of youngsters, whose father walked the city streets try- 
ing to get a job, and then found this, and security, in Ver- 
mont." 

We wound along the road with mountains lying range upon 
range to our left, then dipped down into the little settlement 
about Landgrove where more old houses had been retrieved. 
A whole group of them this time. Along the wooded, back- 
road that led past the Stark monument we entered Peru. 

"Now," said I, putting the notebook away and settling 
down in the seat, "this will all be road we've already been over 
clear to Manchester so I needn't take notes. I can give myself 
over to enjoyment unmolested by fears of leaving something 
unnoticed." Almost immediately I wailed, "Oh, dear! I ought 
to tell all about that trip through the Bondville Notch on route 
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30. It's on this same east side from Manchester, one of the in- 
viting side trips the book simply has to tell about. What will 
I do? Bondville, Rawsonville, Jamaica, Townshend, and New- 
fane, all those placesl There'll never be room in the book for 
all we have to say." 

"Well have to learn to be brief," HE said with conviction. 
"Can you be brief?" 

"I'm afraid not." 

"Try it," HE suggested. "See what you can do orally, right 
now." 

"Well," I commenced reluctantly, "it'll have to be a sort of 
itinerary. Bondville Notch: one passes along what is truly 
highroad. Views to the left, wide valley with ranges piled one 
behind another. Dip through Bondville and Rawsonville with 
vistas of lovely country right and left; with fine side trip at 
right, just before you enter Bondville. Turn at schoolhouse to 
take it. Go across bridge and up 'Taylor hill,' bearing steadily 
to left. Marvelous views. Comes out on East Jamaica road. 
Through Jamaica: interesting country village. Old houses, 
church, stores. Savings Bank like a toy bank. Fern Picker's 
Storehouse. Many side roads to explore. One at right in village 
leads to Stratton. Comes out by Stratton church. Beyond 
Jamaica village turn right at Wardsboro Station over big steel 
bridge for trip to Wardsboro, West Wardsboro, Dover and 
Wilmington. Same trip HE told about when we came over 
through Stratton from Arlington. (Oh, dear! I do want to 
stop to tell about the goat that 'was raised right here in Wards- 
boro City/ and about that old graveyard near West Wards- 
boro, where the ground phlox grows all over the hillside, and 
where there's an old stone with a Wordsworth quotation on 
it you know, the one about 'when Lucy ceased to be. 1 )" 

"You mustn't," HE said sternly. "Keep right on to Town- 
shend!" 

"Well, you swing around a breath-taking curve to West 
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Townshend above a rushing brook. It's a tiny village of an- 
cient, dark, self-assured houses that stand on the turn above 
the brook. There's something secret about it. The woods 
crowd down upon it at the left in a dank, forbidding shadow. 
At the right the meadows sweep away from the road in in- 
nocent sunlight/ 1 

"Carefull" 

"I always want to write a novel about it. It would make such 
a perfect setting. Only six or seven houses, but there's some- 
thing about them. It is Mary Wilkins Freeman, Margaret De- 
land, George Eliot, and John CowperPowys who could. . . ." 

"Here! Is this an itinerary?" 

"Well, then along a winding road to Townshend below its 
Peaked Mountain. It's the town from which President Taft's 
family came. The old Leland Gray Academy is there. It used 
to be the famous Leland Classical and English School founded 
in 1835. There was a fine, old brick building originally the 
sort that has a noble cupola and beautiful doorway, but it 
burned in 1 894. Its first president was the grandfather of Presi- 
dent Taft, Peter Rawson Taft. The School had a national 
reputation in those old days, but after the Civil War it fell 
upon evil times. Now it is once again an interesting school." 

"You're getting in too much detail againl" 

"Then we go on to Newfane. Oh, dearl I simply can't jump 
along through Newfane to Brattleboro. Newfane's a chapter 
in itself. It has that perfect Green with classical buildings 
gathered about it; and it's the home of the famous Fields; and 
there's that country hotel with the town jail in one end of it 
that we've just got to mention; then there's the clergyman who 
lives there, who's a prototype of Dr. Lavendar; and . . ." 

"Well, if we include all the things we'd like to, we'd have 
an encyclopedia. I don't know but what we will, anyway," HE 
insisted reasonably. "We aren't pretending this book is thor- 
ough. It can't be. To write about an entire state, thoroughly, 
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in one volume's an impossibility. Well have to explain that 
it's merely impressions glimpsesto awaken curiosity, and to 
arouse longing/' 

I leaned back in the seat, greatly relieved. Somehow HE al- 
ways manages to be reassuring no matter what die emergency. 
Soon we turned at the site of the old tollgate. Mount Equinox 
rose tall and dark against the evening sky. 



CHAPTER IX 

We travel westward from Manchester. Dorset^ and 
Dorset Hollow enthrall us. We pass through East Ru- 
pert, Pawlet and Wells, along Lake St. Catharine to 
Poultney. We return to Rupert Corners where a back 
road takes us to Dorset and Manchester. 



"Where do we go this morning?" HE asked, as our third day 
in Manchester dawned crisp and clear. 

''To the west today. Through the valley that leads to Dor- 
set, East Rupert, and Pawlet. There are branch trips we can 
take from East Rupert and Pawlet if there's time." 

"Dorset?" HE questioned. "Now just which Dorset? That's 
what the newcomer to this region will ask. There seem to be 
a half dozen of them, more or less." 

"Less," I corrected. "Only four really. What makes it seem 
as though there are so many is that there's a south and north 
village of East Dorset, and an east and west road district of 
Dorset proper, which is West Dorset geographically; then 
there's South and North Dorset." 

"Well, I'm all for Dorset 'proper.' " 

"It's just as well, because it's the one we strike taking this 
western side trip from Manchester, although we do run 
through South Dorset on the way to it. When we leave Man- 
chester tomorrow to go directly north toward Wallingford 
and Rutland we'll pass through East Dorset and North Dorset. 
Just now it's Dorset West Dorset that I'm historically in- 
terested to see." 

"Do I hear you referring to history in glowing terms?" 

"You do. If you'd read the book I was reading last night 
you'd feel the same way. It's The Story of Dorset by Zephine 
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Humphrey. It's so painstakingly and delightfully written that 
it makes me fairly grit my teeth." 

"How's that?" 

"It shows what one could do without restrictions of space. 
She's done a thorough job with one town. Think of having a 
whole book for one village!" After a moment I added, "That 
book was my undoing. I loved it, and I fairly gorged. Now 
I'm so stuffed with information that I feel as though I had 
historical indigestion." 

HE laughed, handing me the camera, three or four reference 
books, a portfolio, and enough maps for a complete survey of 
the state. "Got the old fountain pen?" HE asked, climbing into 
the car and taking the wheel. 

"Yes. But heaven only knows how we'll decipher the writ- 
ing later on! When I look at the pages of the notebook I can 
tell just where every bump and turn in the road came." 

Following the main highway, IL S. route 7, to Manchester 
Center we turned left after crossing the bridge and swung 
along a street that gradually became country road. We wound 
through a dugway with a stream at our right. 

"Looks like a good place for trout," HE said. "You might 
speak of that and say that when one comes out of this wooded 
stretch there's a grand view of Mount JLolus to the right, 
and of Mount Equinox slanting in at the left. You should 
also speak of the road that runs parallel to the foot of Mount 
Equinox, all the way from Manchester, until it joins this one 
on the way to Dorset. There're some grand side trips off that 
road that ought to be accounted forthe Three Maple Road 
trip that starts up through the notch and turns right at the 
edge of the mountain and brings one out in South Dorsetand 
the one that goes right on up through the notch to Beartown. 
It wouldn't be a bad idea to say that one can cut off there, at 
the side of the notch, for the trail that runs along the entire 
crest of Mount Equinox to the lookout at the southern end." 
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"Now we're in South Dorset," I said, as we came to a di- 
vision in the main road and kept on to the right side through a 
small settlement. "That road to the north branching off over 
the hills is a lovely one. It's very old and it carries one past 
old farms that have marvelous views south. Eventually it runs 
over to the other valley and East Dorset. It's a take-me-and 
explore road." 

"Aren't you going to speak of South Dorset?" HE asked as 
we spun along close to the foot of Mount JEolus. 

"South Dorset's early families were increased by Irish set- 
tlers, who came over at the time of the potato famine in Ire- 
land, in 1850. They came to work in the Dorset marble quar- 
ries, for this was a thriving marble region in those days," I 
explained, looking up at the ledges of white, high on the 
mountain's slopes, white that showed the location of old 
quarry dumps. "The first quarry was opened in 1785 on the 
farm of Reuben Bloomer. They had only the most simple 
methods of getting the marble out, a hammer and chisel. 
Where it was laid down in strata they could split it off in sheets. 
That was before they knew how to saw and drill out whole 
blocks of it. They used it for fire jambs, hearths, lintels, and 
chimney backs. Until Reuben Bloomer and Isaac Underbill 
discovered the marble cropping out on Reuben's farm people 
had used limestone and slate for such things. It wasn't until 
1827 that they began using a marble saw in the Freedley 
quarries at East Dorset." 

"I suppose that little stretch of abandoned railroad track, 
back there, was used to ship the marble." 

"Yes. It was the Manchester, Dorset, and Granville Rail- 
road; but originally they hauled the marble by ox teams, or 
four-horse teams, to Whitehall and Comstock's Landing, and 
then shipped it by the Hudson and Erie Canals. It was at the 
Freedley quarries in East Dorset that the first channel cutting 
was done in 1841. By then there was a big marble-lettering 
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shop on the west road in Dorset where forty men were em- 
ployed. There were eight quarries in Dorset, and seven marble 
mills in 1855. In Manchester there were four mills. They all 
sawed marble, and employed over three hundred workers. 
I've been told that it was a brother of Benedict Arnold who 
first worked one of those old quarries on the mountain," I 
finished. "And it might be true, because the wife of one of the 
first settlers of Dorset was his half sister." 

"South Dorset must have been a stirring place in those great 
days of its marble industry," HE mused. 

"Even earlier than that," I said. "Zephine Humphrey tells 
a good story about Abraham Underbill who owned a tavern 
here in the early days. It seems he' was a rare old tippler but 
he had a smart and thrifty wife. She was also deeply pious. She 
bore her lot uncomplainingly despite Abraham's jovial ways. 
One time, after she had risen in the middle of the night to set 
out a hot meal for him and some of his cronies, who had re- 
turned to the tavern none too sober, a friend condoled with 
her. 'Oh, well/ said Mrs. Underbill, 'all of Abraham's enjoy- 
ment will have to be in this world, and I mean to see that he 
gets as much as possible.' " 

"What's the mountain to the left?" HE asked, after a moment 
of laughter. 

"Mother Myrick. It's named for Mother Myrick who had a 
farm up there in the early days. This is Mount JLolus, with its 
Green Peak and Owl's Head on the right. There're fine trails 
on the mountains on both sides of the Dorset valley. People 
ought to stop off in Dorset and take them." 

We wound along the east road to Dorset, past a deep quarry 
hole filled with water used in the summer time as a swimming 
pool past apple orchards and pleasant meadows, with always 
the wooded slopes of Mount JEolus above us. Across the valley 
we could see the west road to Dorset winding along at the foot 
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of Mother Myrick, with white houses at intervals, and orchards 
climbing far up the mountain side. 

"We'll go back by way of that west road/* said HE. 

We passed a weathered building where apples were being 
brought in from surrounding orchards. Baskets of them lined 
the road, and glass jars of amber-clear cider stood beside them. 
Presently we spun by a group of old red buildingsa store. 

"Oh!" I exclaimed. "That old store has a history. It's been 
in the hands of the same family since 1800. First it was a tan- 
nery, then a harness and shoe shop. One could buy pegged 
shoes for $1.25 a pair." 

"And now it looks as though one could buy practically 
everything from chocolate drops to automobile tires," HE said. 

We came into Dorset village. At our right was the old burial 
ground. It looked so peaceful that I suggested that we stop 
and wander about it for a little while. 

"This is where we'll find the stones of so many of the people 
who really made Dorset," I said. "You see the first church in 
Dorset stood here. Later it was moved to a place opposite the 
site of the present church. That lovely old house, further up 
the road, set back among trees, was once the parsonage. Here: 
this is the stone I wanted to see first of all. It's the Reverend 
William Jackson's. He was really a remarkable man. He served 
Dorset as the pastor of its early church for forty-six years. He 
was gentle and humane, and possessed a brilliant mind, and he 
was something of an educator. You remember it was he who 
persuaded Joseph Burr to found the Seminary in Manchester, 
and he was the first member elected to the Corporation of 
Middlebury College." 

"Cephas Kent. His was one of the great Dorset names," I 
continued. "And John Manley's too. They were really the 
founders of Dorset, and its church." 

"I thought Cephas Kent had the famous tavern over on the 
other road, where so many important meetings of the Council 
of Safety were held." 
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"He did; but he was an unusual tavern keeper. He wasn't 
like Abraham Underbill. His passion was religion. Why, when 
he arrived in Dorset before he'd even unpacked his goods 
from the ox-team drag that brought them he started right 
off across the valley to see John Manley, who lived over on the 
east side, to arrange a Sabbath service to be held in his house 
the very next Sunday. Not only that, he was true to his con- 
victions, although he was rather stern and cold, for he refused 
to take pay for any lodgers who stopped at his tavern on the 
Sabbath." 

"Sunday business should have been heavy," HE said with a 
smile. 

"It's true his tavern was the scene of real history," I went 
on, ignoring the above cynical comment. "The Vigilance Com- 
mittee of the Green Mountain Boys and Revolutionary Sol- 
diers met there, and the idea of framing Vermont into an in- 
dependent state was first suggested there. We'll see the marker 
that shows the site of the tavern when we go home by the other 
road." 

"Are you done looking at old stones?" HE asked, as I still 
wandered about looking at the ancient markers. 

"Almost, although I could spend hours here. Since I've read 
The Story of Dorset these people have come to life for me. I 
feel as though I had lived with them for awhile. There was 
'Uncle Ben Baldwin' and his wife 'Aunt Ruth* who were 
Church of England folk, and who lived at the entrance to 
Dorset Hollow years ago. They had a warm welcome for all, 
and were so charitable that 'Uncle Ben' died a very poor man. 
The young men of Dorset loved him dearly and 'they claimed 
the privilege of erecting a stone in his memory/ Then there 
was Justus Holley who was devoted to his flute, and whose 
sweet voice, and sweeter nature, eventually persuaded even 
Deacon Cephas Kent to subscribe money for 'the use of In- 
strumental Music in public worship.' There were dozens 
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more/' I concluded, "but I know I mustn't stop to hunt for 
their stones. However, there's a new stone, one that has been 
here only a few years, that we must see." 

"Whose is that?" 

"Stuart Sherman's. I think many people would be amazed to 
know that the man, believed by many to be the most distin- 
guished literary critic that America has produced, lies here in 
this small, mountainside cemetery. They don't realize that, 
cut off in the prime of his brilliant life, he came home at last to 
his own people. Dr. Pratt, the pastor at Dorset for forty years, 
was his grandfather. There's something strangely prophetic in 
lines from one of Stuart Sherman's poems: 

Now, now, now while the light 
Of love's own star is high, 
Oh, seize on joy, so brief, so bright 
Like lightning in the summer night 
The light of life goes by." 

Beyond the cemetery and the Barrows House we turned to 
the right into Dorset Hollow, which should really be termed a 
side trip, but is one of the most beautiful parts of Dorset as 
well as of this entire region of southern Vermont. 

"Oh, dear," I sighed, "I hate to have historical data on my 
mind when I'm trying to describe a place like Dorset Hollow." 

"Well, tell the facts first, and rave afterward," said HE. 

"Here at the entrance to the Hollow lived 'Uncle Ben' and 
'Aunt Ruth' Baldwin. That old Historical Magazine said that 
they raised the first apples in this region," said I, trying to 
comply. 

"Perhaps they were the first Baldwin apples," HE suggested. 

"Perhaps. Then, I also learned that Dorset Hollow once 
sent as many as forty team loads of people to church in Dorset 
on each Sunday, so it must surely have been well populated. 
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In 1829 Experience Barrows lived at the end of the Hollow, 
where Glen Farm now stands, and he had two saw mills on the 
stream that winds past it.*' 

As I spoke I looked down on the stream that wound close 
beside the road we traveled. We had taken the right-hand side, 
at the point further back, where it branched at the bridge. The 
road began to climb. Looking back I saw the beauty of moun- 
tains and hills piled high around us, with clearings running 
upward on their slopes, and ravines plunging downward to the 
narrow strip of valley below. Across the intervale we could see 
the road winding high on the mountainside opposite. We 
climbed to the highest point on this side of the Hollow and sat 
for a moment looking back, before starting on again. 

"That interesting place to our left, hung on the edge of the 
Hollow, is Edwin Child's studio," HE reminded me (as 
though I, of all people, should need any reminder of the per- 
fect hours HE and I had spent there with the three Childs!). 
"And you should mention the Fahnestock's house that we've 
already passed. After all your talk about The Story of Dorset 
you should certainly speak of Zephine Humphrey Fahne- 
stock's home, which is also Wallace Fahnestock's studio." 

"Yes," I agreed, "and also tell that the story of their moving 
to the Hollow, from Dorset, is all told in her book Chrysalis.' 9 

The Hollow began to close in so sharply that it seemed for a 
moment that the road could find no way out. Suddenly it 
turned upon itself and we dipped to the level of the brook 
flowing beside the old farm with its avenue of poplars. Then, 
returning along the opposite side of the Hollow, we climbed 
along a steadily rising road that was thickly wooded. We 
emerged on the summit where the woods ceased and the slope 
beside the roadside fell away to a far view of intervale and hills 
we had recently traversed. The road from this point pitched 
downward to the valley that floated below us in golden haze. 
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Through alternate light and shadow of woods and clearings 
we gradually returned to our original starting point in Dorset. 

We passed the Dorset library, one of the few libraries we had 
seen that was architecturally in harmony with the New Eng- 
land scene; we turned by the old Inn, built in 1800, and drove 
the length of the village street. Here was the white marble 
church which was a replica, in outline, of the old frame church 
of earlier days. We paused to see the Playhouse built in a grove 
of maples three old barns reconstructed by the effort and 
genius of artists, architects, and carpenters, into a unique 
building. Here the Dorset Players, Inc. have produced inter- 
esting plays for ten years. Now they hold an annual Tourna- 
ment of plays, given by contemporary groups of Players from 
all over the state. 

Slipping out of Dorset on route 30 we approached East 
Rupert and Rupert "Four Corners/' At the left, just beyond 
the junction of the Corners, is the road over the mountain to 
Rupert. This is a road that, all the way west from its summit, 
has marvelous wide-flung views. I knew that HE had already 
described it in the trip we took over from Sandgate. Something 
troubled my memory. I reached into the notebook and 
brought out a slip of paper HE had handed me several weeks 
earlier. It said: "Mrs. Tyler. Blockhouse. Rogers Brook. Nine 
Partners Road." 

"What on earth does that mean?" I asked, holding the paper 
toward him. 

"Oh, don't you remember? Mrs. Tyler told me about the 
blockhouse her son had moved from Tinmouth to a site on 
the mountain above here. It stands on land that was part of the 
Leonard Rogers farm near Rogers Brook." 

"You never told me about it. What in the world does 'Nine 
Partners mean? Did nine men build the road up there?" I 
questioned. 

"No. Nine Partners was a place in New York state. In the 
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early days a road, or trail led from Nine Fanners through 
Salisbury, Conn., across Massachusetts to Bennington, and 
thence through the notch in Dorset mountain, and on to Rut- 
land and Neshobe." 

"Ohl" I exclaimed, "that's the old road we just passed as we 
turned sharp to the left, by Dr. Clarke's, into the dugway. At 
least I think it must be. It was, at one time, the regular Dorset 
road. It journeys straight on over the hills; but it's little used 
now. However, it is the old road leading over to Danby Four 
Corners and Tinmouth and there are some fine houses along 
it, in a state of abandonment that has often made me ache to 
retrieve them." 

"Yes. It is a beautiful side trip. And it is the historic trail by 
which one reached Dorset from the north. Much of the first 
business of Danby, and other Vermont towns, was done with 
Nine Partners, and was carried on over this famous trail. It 
seems the blockhouse in question stood on the west road of 
Tinmouth, a little north of Danby line, which road was the 
Nine Partners Road. It is a square, one-story house. The logs 
were hewn square, and it had beautifully fitting, dove-tailed 
joints. Apparently the old house belonged to the days of the 
first settlement." 

"Do they know who built it? It seems a pity to have taken it 
from such an historic setting." 

"There aren't any records that far back, but they do know 
that it was bought by a family named Pratt in 18 15, and that it 
was an old house then. As to moving it, if we could see it now, 
as it's been restored, and in its present beautiful location, I 
imagine we'd be glad it had been moved. Some day we'll make 
an afternoon's pilgrimage to see it." 

"I know that the Aliens used to have much business up in 
the Danby and Tinmouth region," I contributed, "perhaps 
Ethan sat in the big room of that very blockhouse." 

"It's entirely probable, for Ethan owned land there and 
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some of his relatives lived there. An old church record shows 
that there was trouble over a member, Samuel Allen, who was 
so profane as to exclaim, 'Damn the roads, and damn the 
horses!' " 

"From what I've seen of Tinmouth and Danby back roads 
in spring and winter, I can sympathize with Sam Allen," I said, 
laughing. 

We journeyed north across Rupert Flats. At our right a 
swift-flowing brook came down from the hills Hagar Brook. 
It flows through a deep and beautiful ravine, a place that 
merits a side trip to see it. Here, at the base of the ravine, only 
a few rods from the road, and by the brookside, stood in early 
times, Vermont's first mint. In a rough sort of shack Reuben 
Harmon here coined copper pennies. At first the enterprise 
was a private one, backed by three people, but in 1785 the 
legislature of Vermont legalized it. On through the valley of 
fertile farmlands and wooded slopes we traveled beside the 
Mettowee River. 

"This river," I remarked, "used to be called the Paulette 
River. There was a Jesuit Missionary settlement in this region 
in the time of the French and Indian Wars, which accounts 
for the name. It's spelled in a number of ways in the old his- 
tories Paulette, Pollet, Pollette, and Paulet. Now it has settled 
down to Pawlet. The w certainly is New England. Mettowee 
was the Indian name. There's an Indian hill in the west part 
of the township where old General Putnam sent forces to dis- 
lodge Indians who were lurking about Lake St. Austin, or 
Lake St. Catherine as it now is named." 

"What's that jagged peak looming ahead to the left? It looks 
as though it meant to block the entire valley." 

"I hate to tell you that it has the prosaic name of Haystack. 
There used to be a carriage road to within a hundred rods of 
its summit. The peak's bare rock and there's a marvelous view 
in all directions." 
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We entered the village of Pawlet. It looked like the sort of 
village that people, sitting in city hotels, like to glance at on 
the cover of a magazine, when autumn approaches a general 
store, and market, some old houses, a brick tavern, and grist 
mill, above a stream; with an old burial-ground and white 
church on the hillside beyond. Up the hill, past the church, ran 
the road that journeyed straight east. 

"That road," said HE, "must be told about." 

"It's the 'road-around-Danby mountain' in my local vocab- 
ulary," I commented, "and I guess that is a good way to name 
it. It follows along the edge of one of the most beautiful streams 
in this region, through deep woods and narrow ravines; it 
climbs to high slopes where one gets beautiful views to the 
west, looking back. It comes out in Danby Four Corners, where 
one may take the old Nine Partners Trail over to Dorset it 
is a fairly good road or keep on down into Danby in the Otter 
Greek valley on U. S. route 7. Of course, if taken from the 
Danby side one gets the beautiful views west without having 
to break his heck to look backward," I finished. 

"You ought to say that on it, just above Pawlet, there's a 
branch road to the left that leads over to Middletown Springs 
and Rutland." 

"Yes. But we aren't taking either. We're swinging left here 
in Pawlet village, over the bridge along route 30 to Wells." 

Through the valley we seemed about to run direct into the 
wall of Haystack mountain but suddenly the route carried us 
to a sharp right branch turn, over a hill and along high land 
with wide valleys at each side. We entered Wells and passed 
an old tavern at an intersection of roads in the village. While 
HE paused to replenish our chariot with food and drink, I 
walked over to the old building to look into a huge window at 
an amazing display of house-plants, rows upon rows of them, 
one above another. I even dared to knock at the door and say 
I wanted to ask a question or two about some of the plants. 
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Mrs. Smith and her husband gave me a cordial welcome and 
took me over the old inn. 

The three mountains to the east, they said, were Pine Hill, 
Moose Horn, and North-East mountain. The mountains on 
the west side ran down to the edge o Lake St. Catherine. It 
used to be called Lake St. Augustine as well as Lake St. Austin 
they told me, but about 1767 it was changed to St. Catherine. 

"Well, anyway, it has always had a saint to bless it," I said. 

The power from the lake outlet flowing through Wells used 
to run numerous saw mills, grist mills, woolen mills, and the 
machinery used in a wagon shop. But those days were past, as 
were the days when Indians had found an ideal hunting and 
fishing ground around this forest and lake region. 

"It seems to me," I said as we drove out of Wells along route 
30 "that Wells had at least one famous son. Oh, yes, Obadiah 
Bowe. Now I remember." 

"I suppose he was a minister." 

"No. But there were at least two famous divines who came to 
Wells* in the old days," I replied. "One was Bethuel Chitten- 
den, a brother of Thomas Chittenden, and the other was the 
Reverend Abraham Brownson. The latter was what might be 
called 'a latter day saint/ He was settled in Arlington in 1827 
and he had an extended Parish the two churches in Arling- 
ton, Bethel in the main village, and Bethesda on the Green 
Sandgate, Manchester, and Wells. He used to ride to his 
churches on horseback, and his tall, handsome figure must 
have been a familiar one in the valley. There's a beautiful and 
arresting portrait of him painted by Buell Moore (who, by the 
way, was born in East Rupert). It is left by its owner to the 
Fleming Museum in Burlington. Miss Brown told me that 
Squire Deming's wife, in Arlington, who was a devoted pa- 
rishioner of Reverend Brownson's, paid to have it painted 
with her 'butter and egg money/ " 

"Well, well," HE interpolated, "I'd like to see it, but I think 
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it's time you removed yourself from Abraham's bosom, so to 
speak, and told who the real celebrity of Wells might be." 

"Oh, Obadiah Bowe? Well, his home was here, and as a 
young boy he went to East Poultney and learned the printer's 
trade. Afterward he went to New York and became an im- 
portant member of the staff of the New York Sun." 

Along route 30 we traveled. We passed the Loch Lea Play- 
house of the Wells Players, and skirted the edge of Lake St. 
Catherine. I fell silent and closed the notebook under the spell 
of its beauty. We came into Poultney and I sighed with con- 
tentment. 

"What is it?" HE asked 

"I don't have to get the notebook out yet. You're going to 
tell about Poultney and East Poultney in another trip to them, 
by way of Middletown and Tinmouth, from Wallingford." 

"The same will hold good then of Middletown Springs," 
said HE, "so just rest and enjoy yourself." 

On route 3 we traveled along a slightly used road through 
lovely country back to Pawlet, where following route 30 once 
more, we entered East Rupert at the Four Corners. 

"I've a paper I mean to put in at just about this point in the 
book," I suddenly remembered, reaching into the inner pocket 
of the red leather portfolio. 
"A paper?" 

"Yes. It's a copy of an old one lent to me by Mrs. Albert 
Reed, who had seen the original, belonging to an old lady, 
living in Dorset, not far from the junction of that Nine Part- 
ners' Road. The letter was written by one of her, or her hus- 
band's ancestorsAaron Barrows, who was born in Dorset in 
1806. The letter is a description of the journey which his 
family made from Dorset to South Canton, N. Y. (now called 
Crarys Mills) when he was ten years old, in 1816. It is full of 
interesting information. Mrs, Reed was allowed to copy it." 
Here it is: 
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1 was born in the town of Dorset; Bennington Co., Vt. on 
the 23 of Aug. 1806 where I lived until the 18 of Feb. 1816, my 
father having decided to emigrate to Canton, St. Lawrence 
Co., N. Y. I now give a history of the Journey 6* the incidents 
attending according to my best recollections. 

Jonathan Langdon a Brother of my Mother living in Can- 
ton at that time was engaged to come and take the family to 
Canton. AsaM. Baldwin was. employed to take a lode of House- 
hold goods &ct. Johnathan Langdon arrived in Dorset in the 
fore part of Feb. but there was no Sleighing. We waited until 
Saturday the 18 for snow. Saturday morning a council was held 
it was decided not prudent to wait any longer for snow but 
start at noon fc tak(e) the Ice at Whitehall fa travel on Lake 
Champlain. Accordingly they shod their Sleighs with wood 
and all took dinner after which the Family consisting of Father 
Mother and Six children were loded up up in one Sleigh to- 
gether with two beds 6* bedding and a large Chest of Provisions 
if as it was extremely cold whether Father put in a two galon 
Jug of Cider Brandy to keep us warm and it was firey enough 
to do so if it was liberily given to us Children during the Jour- 
ney. We all then started for the head of Lake Champlain Bid- 
ding goodby to Dorset we staid the first night at Fitches Tavern 
in the town of Pollet. 

About nine oclock in the evening the Ballroom was. cleared 
fc the Beds were brought in and made up on the Floor 6* we 
Children were packed in for the night Father or some one 
keeping a good fire during the night. We all thought it pretty 
snug business but we were all happy as we were going to Can- 
ton to us it was the Promised Land Such was the program every 
night during our Journey. 



Saturday morning it began to snow if snowed hard all day 
At noon we stopped at Varnum Browns at Browns. Bridge 
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in the town of Pierpont He had a Deers Head fc Horns on a 
Pole for a Sighn the next stop we made was at Graisses 
(Grace's?) Tavern at Pierpont Center our team were tired out. 
after a short time we again started out <fr on Saturday night 
after a long hard 6* fatuiging Journey of Seven Days and a half 
on the 25 Day of February 1816 we arrived at our destenation 
South Canton (now called Crarys Mills) Just 78 (years) ago 
today Feb 25 1894 
Now I can return in twenty four hours 

Aaron Barrows Jr. 

Ae. 88 years 

Crarys Mills Feb. 29/94. 

Deciding to follow the road directly south at East Rupert, 
instead of turning left into the dugway, as we had come, we 
reached Dorset village along stretches of winding, closely 
wooded road. Off to the left, we kept catching glimpses of open 
meadow with Mount JEolus beyond. The view of Green 
Peak from this location seemed especially beautiful and im- 
pressive. At the point where the Dorset village road, or street, 
crossed from the East Road to this West Road, which we were 
now traveling, HE said, 

"You ought to mention, I think, that several well known 
artists live on this lovely West Road of Dorset and you might 
remind the reader that this is the road we kept seeing as we 
came into Dorset this morning along the East Road." 

"Stop! Stop!" I cried. We jolted to a sudden standstill that 
almost pitched me out of the Carefree Chariot. "You almost 
passed the marker of the Cephas Kent Tavern," I explained. 

"Oh. Well, must I get out and look at it respectfully?" 

"No," I said, after a moment. "Look across those lovely 
meadows at Green Peak. That's the mountain that old Cephas, 
and the men who met at his tavern, must have loved. I like to 
think that when they left, after some important meeting of 
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the Council of Safety, it partially dominated their mood, as 
they journeyed along on the mountain trails." 

Soon we swung up the side road to the right, the one that 
runs parallel to Equinox mountain. The October sun was 
slipping toward the mountain's rim; so long we had tar- 
ried, visiting with people at crossroads, in small country stores, 
or at barn doorways; so happily had we lingered beside the 
lake after our midday lunch. The white spire of Manchester's 
church rose above the surrounding mountains mountains 
bathed in a burning tide of color that only autumn's after- 
glow brings. 



CHAPTER X 

We set out northward from Manchester on the main 
route, digress for Poetry, and two journeys on foot. We 
pass through East Dorset, linger by Emerald Lake, dis- 
cover Quaker lore in Danby, and at South Wallingford 
have an adventure. 



"This chapter is going to be given over to side-trips and 
poetry/' I said, the next morning as we set out toward the 
north, along IL S. route 7. "So if people don't like side-trips 
that include some climbing on foot, and don't like a little bit 
of poetry thrown in, they better skip." 

"Poetry?" HE asked, a bit doubtfully. "This looks like good 
straightaway. The sort of highway that should encourage 
practical thoughts." 

"It's deceiving," I ventured. "J ust when you least expect it, 
poetry lurks around the corner. But I promise not to be senti- 
mental. I've really avoided sentimentality, so far, don't you 
think?" 

"You've done very well," 1 he admitted, raising an eyebrow. 

Above Manchester Center we had swung right on the high- 
way, as it swept below the old Roberts' place, and for a half 
mile or so traveled high ground that gave a superb view of the 
valley north, flanked on both sides by ranges of mountains- 
marching mountains, as HE likes to call them. We passed a 
hillside cemetery on the left and entered the south village of 
East Dorset. Here were some old houses, and the stone chim- 
ney of an ancient industry, just south of a mill pond. The view 
of Mount JLolus was imposing and beautiful as it rose above 
us. High on its slopes we could see the white of quarry dumps. 
Coming into the north village we slowed up and stopped by 
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the old inn on the corner o the roadway, where a road run- 
ning east and west crossed it. 

"That road doesn't look so interesting," said I, "if you just 
glance up it from here, but it leads to two of the most beautiful 
spots I've ever seen, the old Folsom Quarry on Dorset Moun- 
tain and the Mad Tom gorge that cuts down through the 
Green Mountains at our right." 

"Tell me about them," HE said. "It's early yet, and I want 
to hear." 

"Fraudl You know them as well as I do." 

"Yes. But I have to learn about this region as though I were 
a stranger," HE insisted. 

"Well, we'll take the old Quarry first. You go up the road to 
the left, past the Depot. It seems as though you were climbing 
pretty nearly perpendicularly, but it can be| done with a car, 
if you are determined not to use your own means of locomo- 
tion. It's hard to believe that great loads of marble were 
brought down on that road by ox team, but they were. Mark 
Whalon says there are places on that road where the metal 
rims on the wagon wheels of those old teams have cut into the 
rock. You can see them today. 

"After you get up to the line of what was the old road over to 
South Dorset and Dorset you remember we spoke of it yes- 
terdayyou come to a farm that stands in a big mountainside 
clearing. It's really well up the slope of Mount JEolus. Then 
you go though a pasture lane and climb and climb on foot, 
having left your car at the farm. If you aren't a climber the 
view from the farm, and along the old road south, is beautiful; 
but if you are equal to a mild, half hour's climb, there's breath- 
taking beauty ahead." 

"That adjective won't encourage them," HE interpolated. 

"Well, you know I don't mean it literally," I said. "Where 
was I? Oh, yes. . . . You climb and climb through alter- 
nate woods and clearings, with marvelous views to the east, 
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and up the northern stretches of the valley. Then you come to 
a long, fairly level portion, where you skirt the ledges at the 
edge of the mountain. Above, on the right, there are two 
quarries. One of them is the Blue Stone quarry. The marble 
from it has a bluish cast. If you pause andf go up to it you'll 
find a marvelous view to the north and east. As far as the eye 
can reach you can look up and down the Otter Creek valley 
the highway of the Indian warriors who came down from 
Canada by way of Lake Champlain. It seems as though it must 
have been near here that they crossed the Green Mountains. 
Perhaps they went up through the Mad Tom gorge, where 
there was water, and opportunities to fish the brook, on to the 
region of the West River and the towns that led to the Con- 
necticut valley. 

"Back from the Blue Stone quarry you travel along a lovely 
wood-bordered trail, still at the mountain's rim. Then there 
are a few rods of sudden ascent, and you come out on a sort of 
open shelf, grown over with grass, which is the top of the 
quarry dump. Behind you the quarry walls rise to about eighty 
feet, and in front the mountain sweeps down to the valley be- 
low for about two thousand feet. It's like standing on the edge 
of the world, to stand on the very last bit of turf before the 
marble falls away in great masses of tumbled stone. To the 
south the mountains march northward up the valley from 
Bennington; to the east is the wall of the Green Mountains 
showing gorges that lead to waterways, mountain lakes and 
torrents; and over all is the constant, shifting beauty of light 
and shadow." 

"Is that all you mean to say in description?" HE asked, as I 
sat silent, looking up the road beyond us. "Aren't you going to 
speak of the flowers one finds, the thrushes, the spell it casts, 
the way . . ." 

"Wait," I said. I reached into my pocket and drew out a 
piece of paper. "These are some of the things I'd like to say." 
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"Then why not?" 

"They try to be poetry, and aren't." 

"Let's see them." 

ABANDONED QUARRY 
They worked these Dorset hills a hundred years ago 
For marble. White as winter's first deep-fallen snow 
It lies upon the mountain-side, a drift that stays 
Despite the tempest of the thawing storms, the haze 
Of April green appearing on the hills. 

And where the mountain draws the valley to her breast, 
They cut a winding road to scale the quarry's crest. 
It winds past lonely farms, and high, sweet mountain-mowings, 
Past upland sugar woods, and fields where late fall sowings 
Of winter wheat lie green upon the hills. 

Up through the dusk of woods it climbs to dazzling light 
Of sudden wide-viewed clearings where one catches sight 
Of the dim valley spread below, and the far ledge 
Of gleaming rock above that marks the quarry's edge 
A white embattlement against the sky. 

Today beside the ruined quarry children play, 
Hunting the pale, sweet blossoms of the mountain May, 
Or running mad with glee down the green slopes that spread 
Beneath; here twilight waits the veery's notes that thread 
Enchantment through the gathering maze of night. 

All wild and lovely things here have their sanctuary 
The hermit thrush, frail orchid, partridge-berry, 
And bronzed, sun-scented fern. How can it then be sad 
This secret dreaming place with its great iliad 
Of singing green upspringing from mute stone? 

"Well, what about Mad Tom?" HE asked, after a moment. 

"Following up this same road to the east is the old Mad Tom 
Turnpike, with heaven knows how many water barsl So many 
that it made the road too expensive to keep up, and a few years 
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ago it was finally closed. Now, only those who are willing to 
venture up it on foot can see the beauty of its deep woods that 
follow the rushing brook for miles." 

"Didn't there used to be an old mill, or some sort of industry 
along Mad Tom brook?" HE asked. 

"Yes. Somewhere in the 1850*5, Manley and Cochran built 
a saw mill high up on Mad Tom brook. They made an enor- 
mous wooden shoot and shot their finished lumber to the val- 
ley below." 

"Is Mad Tom the only side-trip eastward from this village?" 
HE asked. 

"No. There's a beautiful trip by way of the left hand road 
that branches, not far above here, from the Mad Tom road. It 
leads over into Mount Tabor, and comes out on U. S. route 7, 
just below Danby. It always interests me to know that Henry 
Mills Alden, who was editor of Harpefs Magazine for so many 
years, was born in Mount Tabor. I wish that when I knew him, 
in my little girlhood, I might have known that fact. I did know 
Mad Tom brook, even in those days, and it would have been 
fun to talk to him about it, in the midst of the hurry and noise 
of the old Franklin Square Building under Brooklyn Bridge. 
There was that about him which makes me know that he would 
have liked to talk about mountain places in such surround- 
ings." 

"But East Dorset was a thriving place in the iSoo's," I went 
on. "It was tremendously important in the marble industry, 
for the marble mills were here, and it had saw mills, and half 
a dozen more small industries, with Mad Tom running by 
them. One of its most unique industries was an early one 
that dates from 1800. Just off the road, beside the brook 
there was a pottery. Jonathan Fenton made stoneware there. 
Judge Griffith says that he remembers finding bits of broken 
pottery in the brook, near the site of the old Fenton shop, when 
he used to play there as a small boy, Jonathan was a son of 
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Christopher Webb Fenton who is famous in the annals of 
American pottery." 

We started north along the fine highway to North Dorset, 
crossing an overpass above the railroad where the old Freedley 
Mills once stood. We drove slowly along the edge of Lake 
Emerald, deep green, with an island lying in its center. The 
mountains to the west sloped downward to its edge, and reflec- 
tions of autumn foliage reached across the water. We stopped 
the car in a turn-off by the lake and prepared to rest for a little 
in the peace and beauty surrounding us. HE took out the note- 
book and began to identify the various points at which he had 
taken pictures. A half hour later HE looked up and asked what 
I was doing, glancing at the paper in my lap. 

"I was trying to see whether I could remember those old 
verses I wrote about Mad Tom, the time we walked all the 
way down the brook from the upper end. I really grieve when 
I realize that one of the most beautiful roads in this entire re- 
gion is going back to wilderness." 

"It didn't have far to go. It was because it was so determined 
to stay wilderness that it was too costly to maintain." 

"Yes. And for that very reason, people who loved its uncon- 
querable beauty can't forget it." 

MAD TOM ROAD 

They want to close the Mad Tom Road 
That climbs the gorge to 'Derry, 
And ruts that knew the logging-load 
Will soon grow up to berry. 

"A hundred water-bars," they say, 
"To keep repaired each melting spring, 
With scarce a team from day to day, 
Would surely be a foolish thing." 
Oh, they will not remember long, 
When once the road grows lost and' blind, 
The haunting spell its mad brook's song 
Could cast upon an errant mind. 
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The amber pools, as deep as doubt, 
Foam-flecked and russet in the shade, 
Where once they cast for lurking trout, 
From rural memories will fade. 
And when they hear the storm at night, 
As by the fire they dream and doze, 
They'll stir and think again, how right, 
How fortunate the road is closed. 

When apple trees are sweet with bloom 
The wives will talk of "bleaching days/' 
And stay indoors with mop and broom 
And never see the white birch haze 
That stirs against the cloudless sky, 
Or pause to hear the distant sound 
Of Mad Tom's laugh, as he leaps high 
Upon the rocks, with mirth unbound. 

But I will idle in the sun, 
And turn the thought that teases me, 
That constant in my head must run: 
Is Mad Tom mad ... or is it we? 

Onward we started once more. We passed the buildings of 
a model dairy farm and soon were approaching Danby. A mile 
or so south of the village we saw the cable tramway that is used 
to carry marble from the big Danby quarry, still being oper- 
ated, from the side of the mountain to the road below. As I 
looked, it seemed as though a mountain of marble blocks stood 
piled beneath the traveling crane at the roadside. 

"This is the quarry," said HE, "that supplied the marble for 
the new Supreme Court Building in Washington/' 

Just beyond the quarry, as we were about to enter Danby, 
we saw somethingI won't be too specific which made me 
say, "Do you realize that, so far, we haven't said a single un- 
favorable thing about Vermont?" 

"Haven't we?" 
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"No. I'm afraid it will seem sickeningly complaisant to some 
people. For instance, that charming couple the young pro- 
fessor and his wife. You remember what they said about the 
'natives' who lived in the region where they'd bought that 
lovely old house. They said they'd proved little better than 
morons and renegades. I'm sure they'll find our book too ut- 
terly trivial and superficial for any use." 

"Of course they will. But then they won't peruse it for more 
than a couple of pages, so you don't need to worry." 

"But it does worry me. People like that always worry me. 
They're so depressingly in earnest. I'm certain they would feel 
we'd followed what they called 'the American mania for col- 
lecting/ They'd think we'd gone about collecting useless im- 
pressions of beauty, without seeing any of the significant back- 
waters of stagnation existing at our very feet." 

"Then this might be a good place to make amends. You can 
bear heavily on those unfortunate spectacles we just left be- 
hind us, and remember to keep interlarding occasional un- 
pleasant and disquieting aspects of Vermont, as we go along 
from town to town." 

Slowly we climbed the hill leading into Danby village. It 
was a small village with the mountains closing in so narrowly 
on each side that it was easy to understand why lumber and 
marble industries had swayed its fortunes for the century past. 

"It looks as though there were some nice side roads leading 
off from the village," I said. "Of course there's the road to the 
left that is 'the road around Danby mountain' that we talked 
about yesterday, that goes up to Danby Four Corners and 
Tinmouth." 

"Yes," HE agreed. "The old historical magazine, that we 
were looking at, says that there was a road laid from Benning- 
ton to Danby in 1764. Those who worked on the road were 
paid with land. It wasn't more than a bridle path, but it was 
well traveled. In those early days Manchester was the nearest 
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place where there was a grist mill, and Bennington was the 
nearest market. It was during the summer, after the trail was 
built, that the first settlement o Danby took place. By '66 there 
were five families Sopers, Earls, Bulls, Colvins, and Vails. It's 
interesting to find the old names still existing up and down the 
valleys in this region. 

"By 1780 they had a grist mill of their own on Mill Brook, 
and a schoolhouse where Town Meetings were held; and in 
'81 a Baptist church was built. Originally the Four Corners 
was the largest village, as it was the oldest; then when the rail- 
road came, in 1851, the business of Danby centered around it, 
and it ushered in a new era for Danby Borough." 

Presently, passing out of the village, we came to a small hill- 
side cemetery. It looked very old with its weathered, tumbled 
stones. I suddenly realized that it must be the ancient grave- 
yard of the Friends, or Quakers, who at one time were a thriv- 
ing sect in Danby. 

"Whatever became of them?" HE asked, after I had told him 
that I thought the site of the older Quaker Meeting House 
and cemetery was up in the region of the Four Corners, and 
that this was a later one. 

"Oh, they quarreled over doctrine," I explained. "Elias 
Hicks came to preach to them and his unorthodox ideas at once 
formed a division in their membership. After that there were 
two warring camps. Some stayed here and tried to carry out 
new ideas, and some became outraged and went over to Gran- 
ville, N. Y. to Meeting there. The old meetinghouse was sold 
and torn down, which caused bitter feeling, and finally the 
sect dwindled and died." 

"Too bad," HE said seriously. "I didn't know Quaker^ ever 
quarreled, and this lovely valley is the sort of place for a peace- 
ful faith." 

"I know. Yet, oddly enough, one of the famous old charac- 
ters of this region was a Quaker who was hard and penurious. 
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So much so that I've heard the epitaph which he put on his 
wife's stone, quoted all through the valley." 

Here lies wife third of old Wing Rogers, 
She's free from cares, and I from bothers, 
If death had known her as well as I 
He n'er would stopped, but passed her by. 

As we wound along a stretch of wood-edged road, and ap- 
proached the little village of South Wallingford, there was an 
ominous sound somewhere in the Carefree Chariot's vitals. 
We came to an abrupt stop in front of the general store and 
post office. I wandered up and down the road while HE did 
much telephoning. Presently I followed him into the store. It 
was a crisp morning and the warmth from the square stove, the 
neat and comfortable interior of the little store, made a wel- 
come resting place. I sat down in a chair and listened to the 
storekeeper's kindly suggestions regarding our troubles. 

Presently a mechanical expert arrived from Wallingford to 
diagnose our difficulties. Apparently they were serious. He 
prepared to tow the car. Then the inevitable question: 

"How long do you think it'll take?" 

"Well, we might have it by tomorrow morning. You can call 
up. We'll bring it down here to the store, or wherever you're 
stopping." 

Just where were we stopping, I wondered. "Better get the 
tent out," I suggested. "Maybe someone here will let us put 
it up in a meadow." 

"Then you'd like one with a good view of the valley, 
wouldn't you?" asked a tall, pleasant-faced man who, having 
come into the store for his mail, now paused in friendly inter- 
est. 

"Exactly," I replied, "but every meadow around here must 
have a view," 

"Yes," he agreed, "but some more than others. I happen to 
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live on top of the hills. There's a view worth the climb to get 
there. If you care to come along you're more than welcome to 
camp in our high meadow." 

Presently the tent was being loaded into the back of Mr. 
Harold Rogers' car and we were climbing in beside him. He 
swung the car around a bend, just beyond the village, and we 
started climbing a road to the left a road so steep that I said, 
incredulously, "Do you mean you really go up and down this 
road all winter?" 

He laughed, saying, "Well, there are times when I don't go 
with the car, but with horses and a bobsled. Sometimes we are 
snow bpund for a day or two on those back roads, but we 
always manage to get out. It's a matter of a couple of months of 
continually breaking roads all day sometimes. It's beautiful 
up on the top, but one must pay for the privilege of living off 
the main road on a hilltop." 

He looked so quietly resourceful that I felt only acceptance 
of a situation, and no complaint, in his comment. The road 
climbed steeply through a dugway. A brook rushed beside the 
winding road to the valley below. Suddenly we came out into 
an upland region of wide, checkered landscape, of alternate 
woods and clearings. Bearing left upon the road we took the 
left hand fork past a small red schoolhouse. On and on we 
climbed, across widening highland, until we reached a stretch 
of steep road known as "the maples." Between this avenue of 
beautiful trees we climbed once more, until we came to a 
point where a panorama of mountain ranges and valleys met 
our eyes. Off to the right, on slopes that reached high above 
Chipman Lake, stood a white house. 

It seemed to me that I had never seen a farm that stood so 
high, nor one that faced so marvelous a view. The house did 
not have the classic beauty of Georgian architecture, known to 
the houses we later found in the Connecticut valley, on the 
other side of the state, but it had a beauty more indigenous to 
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this region. The settlers who came to such hills as these did not 
experience easeful living, no matter how gentle a tradition 
may have been theirs. A homestead in these forests demanded 
endurance and self discipline, long after certain comforts and 
luxuries had been imported for those who settled in the towns 
along the Connecticut river, and Lake Champlain. Something 
of these qualities of endurance and disciplined living found 
its way into the buildings of that period. This old house with 
its wide doorway, panelled cornice, and small-paned windows 
that opened upon such a marvelous view, had'no illusions. It 
knew that it must face storm and cold, and, most of all, isola- 
tion. Something in its lines as it stood there alone on the 
mountain-side, said all of this. Despite the hedge of old rose 
bushes, despite the lilacs, and the bending fruit trees, one 
would always feel a certain grim acceptance of life's vicis- 
situdes in such a house. No one who was weak-hearted, no one 
who was weak-willed could properly tenant it, I thought to 
myself. 

"How long have you lived here?" I asked Mr. Rogers, as we 
turned into the long lane that led to the house. 

"My great-great-grandfather bought the farm. My son is the 
sixth generation to be born on the place. It's been in our 
family since 1805." 

We stopped at the edge of the roadway beyond the house. 
Almost before we climbed down, the door opened and a 
young woman, and elderly gentleman came forward to greet 
us "Father Rogers" and his daughter-in-law. This was Mrs. 
Harold Rogers, yet all the time that we were saying, "Mrs. 
Rogers" we were really thinking "Mary Rogers," the name by 
which she must be known through all the region that sur- 
rounded her mountain home. There are certain people whose 
full names, only, will bespeak the fullness of their lives. 

"Father, Mr. and Mrs. Hard have had a mishap with their 
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car. They won't be able to get off until tomorrow. I persuaded 
them to come up to our hilltop." 

Of course we might wander over the farm to our hearts' 
content. We were made to feel at home at once. But it was too 
cold to think of camping in a tent. Mrs. Rogers wouldn't hear 
of it. We were to have the south-west chamber that overlooked 
Dorset Mountain and Chipman Lake. After we'd been up to 
the upper meadow, and the big barn, to see the view from 
there, we were to come back to dinner. 

Climbing through pastures to this unbelievably high moun- 
tain-mowing, we looked back to the house below us, in its 
square of grass still brightly green. High in the meadow, in 
the lea of a great oak tree, stood the barn built for the haying 
harvest of these meadows that lay so far from the other barns. 
It was like standing on the top of the world. In fact we were 
looking into fourteen different townships. To the north-east 
Pico, Killington, and Shrewsbury peaks, bathed in brilliant 
sunlight, seemed within arm's reach. To the south and west 
rose range upon range of blue-green mountains; and shimmer- 
ing like a piece of glass in the grass, far below, lay the oval of 
Chipman Lake. Beyond the upper edge of this high meadow 
were slate ledges, sugar orchard, and sap house. Cut into these 
ledges of slate, that cropped out through the soil, were names- 
names of the Rogers fathers and sons who had inherited these 
acres. After the names followed numbers the record of the 
additional parcels of land which each had added to his inheri- 
tance. 

Back at the house, Father Rogers took us about. He showed 
us a finely laid piece of stone wall, his zinnias, the hedge of old 
rose bushes which his mother had set out when a bride. He 
stood as erect,, and spoke with as sure and ringing a voice as 
his son, and when I asked some question relative to the farm, 
he replied: "Well, I'm eighty, so that must have been some- 
where in the 6o's." 
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Indoors we sat down to one of the pleasantest meals which 
we had ever had. From the broad, low-ceilinged room we 
looked off across the valley as we lingered at the table. Once 
Mr. Rogers rose to slip more wood into the stove that sent out 
such genial warmth behind us. The teakettle hummed. Mrs. 
Rogers brought another pie, insisting on second pieces. Father 
, Rogers took down a volume of old family records to substanti- 
ate some interesting story relative to the settlement of Tin- 
mouth and Wallingford. Henry, the hired man, excused him- 
self to go back to his work, and still we talked around the table, 
talk that had some deep and satisfying quality which I kept 
trying to analyze. 

All afternoon, as we climbed over the hills, I kept thinking 
of it. After supper, in the gentle lamplight of the old kitchen, 
I was so drowsy, from fresh air and well-being, that my head 
nodded against HIS shoulder. Mrs. Rogers carried me off above 
stairs; she all but tucked me in the big bed beneath patchwork 
quilts. Through the four windows flooded autumn moon- 
light. The harvest moon? The hunter's moon? I tried to think. 
The door had been left open a crack. Downstairs I could hear 
the even rhythm of voices, occasional laughter. How many 
Rogers had slept and wakened on this farml How secure it 
seemed, with something that was more than physical security. 
Peace closed around me and I fell asleep. 

In the morning the sun gilded every peak and knoll. When 
we went downstairs Mrs. Rogers said that they had called from 
the store to say our car was ready. After breakfast we could 
drive down with her husband, when he took the milk to the 
village. As we said goodbye I found I couldn't put my thanks 
into words. We were trying to write a book of impressions that 
should somehow give Vermont to the reader. In some inde- 
finable way these people were the Vermont we longed to be- 
lieve was still true. As we wound down the ravine I thought of 
their dozens of small references to village and state affairs. How 
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vital their connections were, despite their winter isolation. I 
thought of the old house, of its hall with bookshelves running 
clear to the ceiling upon three sides. I thought of the son who 
had just received his college degree, the sixth generation who 
would inherit the farm. But after all, I thought, it wasn't so 
much a matter of inheriting the farm. It was that other matter 
of inheriting a spirit. 

We climbed into our car and started north. I kept looking 
back until I could no longer see the the hill which I fancied 
rose above the Rogers' farm. 



CHAPTER XI 

From Wallingford we go east to East Wallingford and 
over the Green Mountains through Mount Holly and 
Summit with suggestions of side trips to Weston and 
Belmont. Then to Ludlow and north past Tyson Lakes, 
mentioning a trip south to Proctorsville and Cavendish. 
We continue to Plymouth and on to U. S. 4, through 
Sherburne Pass to Rutland and thence to Wallingford. 



Getting to Wallingford is no easy task for the inveterate 
side road wanderer. There are many enticing and sinuous 
gravel roads poking off, especially to the left as one goes up 
route 7. Some of them lead to farms where the views fully re- 
pay the strenuous climbing. Some of these hillside farms, 
which seem in danger of sliding off into the valley during some 
spring thaw, are among the most productive of any in this 
region of farms. So if you are inquisitive just start following 
your nose up one of those beckoning side roads. Perhaps your 
nose will have a crook in it when you come back but your soul 
will have been renewed. 

"Can't we say anything about the Old Stone Shop just be- 
cause it's a tea room now?" SHE said looking at the long low 
building on the right as we came into Wallingford. 

"I'm not sure," I said, "but I'm hungry too." So we went in. 

In that old shop with the brook running underneath one 
corner for power, they used to make, years ago, farm imple- 
ments such as forks and rakes and shovels. Some of the handi- 
work of the ancient craftsmen which is shown on the walls, 
is very interesting. The latest creations in the gardening tool 
line, for the business still goes on in a factory at the other end 
of town, brought certain unpleasant and back-aching mem- 
ories. 
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"Look at that chair made of snowshoes!" SHE exclaimed. 
And sure enough there were various things made o the same 
materials that they use in snowshoes. The hostess explained 
that the garden tool company also makes snowshoes, which 
seems to form an ideal combination to keep things going the 
year around. 

We strolled down the street past the colonial inn to a small 
red brick building which is an ancient school house where 
once Paul Harris went to school. Paul Harris, you remember, 
was the founder of the Rotarian movement. 

"Why not leave our explorations about Wallingford to 
some other day/' SHE suggested, "and use this one for that trip 
to the east. It's only a little after noon." 

So we went back to the car and started off. We turned right 
at the inn where 103 A starts to climb the Green Mountains. It 
is a winding climbing road with a tumbling brook first on one 
side and then on the other. There were purple asters beside 
the highway, where the brook wandered off through a 
meadow. 

Off to the right there are patches of white between the ever- 
green trees. It looks like snow but it really is a series of rocky 
ledges with outcroppings of quartz and granite which look 
very white against die green of the trees. 

"The tea room lady told me the 'White Rocks' were worthy 
of a visit," SHE said. "There are caverns at the foot of those 
ledges where there is always ice to be found. She said it was a 
jumble of huge boulders and that geologists usually went wild 
about it." 

We climbed through a rock-lined, narrow gorge with just 
room for the brook to squeeze past, and then came to a level 
spot where a sign announced: Long Trail, A Footpath 
Through the Wilderness. We never cross that trail without 
feeling a little tenderfooted. To get at the real heart of those 
mountains one has to use his own feet. There seem to be some 
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secrets that nature shares only with those who depend on the 
endowments nature gave. No machine age devotee can fully 
know that kinship. 

By the time we had thoroughly humbled ourselves we had 
come over the crest, to a broad valley where haycocks stood 
in quiet fields. A horse and buggy rattled and swayed along 
the road. Then the spell was rudely broken. 

"GoshI Do we have to mention that railroad track?' 1 

"Lift up your eyes instead," SHE said. To the left Killing- 
ton and Shrewsbury Peaks stood out against the clear autumn 
sky. 

At East Wallingford we met route 103 which had come from 
the Ethan Allen Highway at Pierce's Corner, through Cut- 
tingsville. Just out of the village of East Wallingford there is 
a right hand road which goes through some wild woodsy coun- 
try, including some of the National Forest, to Weston where 
you, fellow traveler, have been with us. There is also a road 
branching from this one which goes up the hill to an interest- 
ing hill-top village, Belmont. 

"What's the matter?" I asked for SHE was grinning. 

"Don't you remember Hattie?" 

We had been exploring that road and where it divided we 
didn't know which way to go for Weston. There were a few 
houses grouped along the road and to one of them I went for 
information. The front door was covered with building paper 
and evidently sealed for the winter. I found a side door and 
knocked, arousing a dog inside from whose tone I felt I was 
not welcome. Just then I heard a voice. I turned and there on 
the piazza of the house next door stood a woman with her 
apron over her head. Her voice easily overcame the opposing 
vocal efforts of the dog. 

"Hattie ain't to home," she shrieked. "She's gone up to 
Effie's." 
We went on east past the station called "Summit." We'll 
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have to mention that the railroad is crossing the mountain 
too. This low wide plateau is really where the Green Moun- 
tains sat down to rest on their journey up the state. 

There is a single track road to the right along there which 
might attract you if you like cheese very much. The sign says 
Healdville and up there they make fine cheeses. Sometimes I 
think I can see those cheeses walking down across the wind- 
blown fields. I like them milder myself. 

As you follow along this high road you have the feeling of 
being on top of everything, a sensation which is almost like 
flying. There are miles of rolling country all around you, 
dotted with the flaming colors of the hardwoods against the 
stands of pine and spruce. 

"Well it's pretty nice in summer when everything is green," 
SHE insisted. "I remember, too, coming along here in winter 
when the snow was drifting before the wind, and it was beau- 
tiful then." 

"Yes/ 1 I agreed, "I guess there's one glory of the autumn 
and another for each season of the year so nobody will be 
cheated." 

We went along a widening stream and came to the point 
outside of Ludlow where our road joined the Coolidge High- 
way, route 100. If you wish you may turn to the right and go 
down the valley of the Black River through Ludlow and 
Proctorsville and so on down to Chester. If you do that per- 
haps you'd like to turn off at Proctorsville to look at some nice 
old stone houses in Cavendish. 

"They must look up the Fletcher Farms," SHE said. 
"They're unique." 

At the Fletcher Farms, just beyond Ludlow village, many 
people come each summer for recreation and instruction. It is 
affiliated with the Y. W. C. A. and has group gatherings last- 
ing from a day or so to a month, especially for teachers and 
social workers. The farm was the home of Governor Fletcher, 
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and his widow and her daughter have given it over to this 
unusual and valuable enterprise. 

We turned left we hope you are not lost on route 100 and 
followed the valley north past Rescue Lake, the summer resort 
village of Tyson, and then Echo Lake and Amherst, along 
the edges of which the road skirts. On autumn days like these 
each of the lakes is fringed with color reflected from the trees 
along the shores. It is a good place to stop, beside the lake, and 
listen to the lip, lip, of the water. 

In that region of peace a sign by the road seems somewhat 
incongruous. It reads: 

CROWN POINT MILITARY ROAD. Built by Gen. 
Jeffrey Amherst , 1759-60. 

As we drove on up the valley past empty tumbling houses 
with staring windows, and barns moss covered and sagging, 
past stone walls covered with clematis, I thought of the times 
when a worn and harassed President had looked on those 
same things. He must have remembered when the houses were 
white and full of life, and the barns filled with hay. He must 
have missed the friendly greetings along the road. 

"Stopl" SHE cried in accents wild, rudely interrupting my 
rather gloomy imaginings. "There are four of those iron 
kettles in front of that farm house. I know they could put the 
geraniums in one of them into something else." 

Obediently I backed the car along side of the desired treas- 
ure. SHE had long wanted one to put by the fireplace for wood. 
Just then the owner came out of the back door with a pail of 
delicious looking viands for the pigs. Formal salutations over, 
I acquainted him with my lady's desire for one of his iron 
kettles of which he seemed to have more than his share. 

"We got flowers in 'eni/' he said. 

"Well, we thought maybe you would part with one," I sug- 
gested. 
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4 'That's all we've got, them four. We need 'em fer the 
posies/ 1 

Feeling guilty that we had ever entertained the thought 
that money should be allowed to disturb a posy, we drove off 
with apologetic adieus, and soon we came to Plymouth Union. 
The road straight ahead goes through some very attractive 
country to West Bridgewater on route U. S. 4. Soon there will 
be a fine road through the woods to Shrewsbury to the left 
where a sign awaits it even now. The sign has been there all 
through the period that the road has been impassable for cars 
one of those old Goodrich Tire installations and soon its 
promises will again come true. 

We turned to the right up the steep hill between the high 
ledges and came to Plymouth. As we came in sight of the 
church spire we turned abruptly to the right again, along a 
well worn road between stone walls, bush covered and vine 
clad, to the village burying ground. We left the car and 
climbed the steep hill. It is a grass grown hill, mowed with a 
scythe with the stones in lines one line above the other. There 
is a path and then the line of simple stones bearing the Cool- 
idge name and back of them the hill rising to another line of 
stones marked with some neighbor's name. The plot of the 
Coolidge family is like all of the rest except that the path is 
held by a retaining wall. There is no smooth clipped green 
nor any special mark of difference. Only the seal on the top of 
the plain granite slab and below it: CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
July 4 iSjz. Jan. 5 1933* On the left a similar stone for his 
father and on the right a smaller one marking the grave of his 
son. 

The grass was tangled and matted and brown. The path 
was uneven and untrimmed, the plot as unpretentious and 
natural as all the rest. We read again the simple statement on 
the granite slab; we looked off to the hills that had been his 
heritage. 
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We went down the hill slowly in silence. 

"It's right," SHE said. 

So much has been said and written about this simple village 
that we are not going to add anything. We do want to suggest 
that you try to come when there are few other visitors. It is 
only then that you can see it as it really was. 

As we drove away we recalled another visit there when we 
had come on Colonel Coolidge picking apples, and visited 
with him over the fence. 

"Remember how he showed us the radio some newspaper 
men had given him/' SHE said, "and how he laughed because it 
wouldn't work in spite of all they'd boasted about it?" 

"Yes, I think he was rather glad to see some of these much 
vaunted modern ideas brought low." 

We went through the Calvin Coolidge State Forest where 
there are places for campers and those who would picnic, all 
prepared by the CCC unit whose quarters are nearby. 

"I think Coolidge is explained by this region," SHE said. 
"There is a cold aloofness about it, but something very worth 
while which grows under cultivation." 

We passed a small farmhouse with a sign in front which 
read: Violin Making. Probably there is an interesting story 
there if you care to stop. Somebody making music in this rocky 
valley. 

Suddenly we came out into a sun-flooded valley. Off to the 
right was a fine old pillared mansion with an open shed at one 
end of the kitchen ell, surrounded by meadows still green, 
where cattle were feeding. 

At Bridgewater Corners we met U. S. 4 which to the right 
goes to Bridgewater, the home of the Vermont Natives Indus- 
tries (we mustn't advertise) and so on to Woodstock. We 
turned left and soon passed West Bridgewater where we told 
you route 100 comes out. This valley is one of the finest in 
the region for wildness and charm. We passed a stone chapel 
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with the Rector's farmhouse across the road and not another 
house in the vicinity. 

Approaching Sherburne the valley widened. The late after- 
noon sun shone on the high hills to the right with their brown 
patches of fern and clumps of spruce and hemlock. We turned 
left at the store and climbed, past scattered farms, to the point 
where the valley to the north spreads out with mountains clos- 
ing it in away in the distance. We climbed again through deep 
woods to the summit where the Green Mountain Club's Long 
Trail Lodge offers its hospitality. Then down the winding 
road to Mendon and Rutland where again our old companion, 
the Ethan Allen Highway, took us safely back to Wallingfbrd. 

"O dear!" SHE sighed, looking at the map, "there are all 
those back roads branching off that we haven't even men- 
tioned." 

That's true, fellow traveler, there are many sins of omis- 
sion along the way we've been going. The best we can do is to 
advise you to get maps, as we've said before, for you'll have to 
do some adventuring to find the real heart of Vermont. 



CHAPTER XII 

We go west to Tinmouth and to Middletown Springs 
and to East Poultney where we meet a famous editor, 
then to Poultney. We continue north along Lake Bomo- 
seen, climb to the scene of the Battle of Hubbardton, 
and continue through Whiting and Cornwall to Mid- 
dlebury, returning on U. S. 7 through Rutland to Wai- 
lingford. 

"Jonah!" SHE had said, the night before. 

"Well, the paper says 'Rain and colder' and look at that 
sky." 

It had rained, as predicted by Jonah, the night before, and 
the tops of the mountains were hidden in mist. However the 
rain had ceased and it was colder. I suggested that it might not 
be such a good day to be wandering among the mountains but 
she made some more allusions to die Bible sailor, and I went 
for the car. 

We turned west in Wallingford opposite the hotel, across 
the tracks and through a covered bridge. The road led through 
a charming wood and past Elfin Lake near which, on the hills, 
there were some very nice looking log cabins. The road 
climbed up and up and then dropped down to a north and 
south road which starts out at Danby Four Corners. In that 
direction on a side road there is that small pond called Chip- 
man Lake and it might offer a chance for a refreshing swim at 
another time of year. 

We turned right toward Tinmouth. This region was just 
enough higher than the valley we had left to freeze the rain of 
the night before. Every twig and branch had its coating of 
glistening ice. The dead stalks with their seed-pod clusters had 
come to blossom again and the weeds and grasses had a new 
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kind of life. Dried stalks of wild carrot and parsnip, coated 
with the breath of freezing rnist, bloomed again. 

SHE was going quietly mad over all this fairyland. "It's just 
as though Dame Nature had taken a sugar dredge and pow- 
dered all the leaves and wayside sedges and low shrubs in prep- 
aration for Thanksgiving/ 1 

Where a road branched to the left, by a mail box, we came 
on an interesting little gathering. There was a maltese kitten 
frisking around among a group of turkeys-one white, and 
four barred. 

SHE said, "I know. Those turkeys have come down to the 
mail box to see if Aunt Hattie is coming up to spend Thanks- 
giving. It might make some difference with the plans of one 
of them." 

We dodged the kitten which came toward us all ready to be 
taken in, and went on. The clouds hung low on all sides. 

"There must be some fine views off there." SHE was pointing 
at a white wall of mist. 

"Yes," I agreed, "but it's like that short man we saw at the 
football game. When everybody stood up to see the play, he 
stood there unable to get a glimpse, and shouted: 'Boy oh boy, 
if I could only see what I'm looking at/ " 

On the left a cemetery appeared with a tall white shaft ris- 
ing on its highest hill. It marks the grave of Nathaniel Chip- 
man. He came to Tinmouth in 1779, after serving as an officer 
in the Revolution, and soon became a prominent member of 
the Rutland County Bar. He was Chief Justice of Vermont for 
five years, United States District Judge for two years and 
United States Senator for six years. A principal founder of the 
civil institutions of the state and framer of its fundamental 
laws. 

By the time I had returned to HER, sitting in the warm car, 
my hands were stiff with cold, a sacrifice to the historic spirit, 
as I pointed out to her. 
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Tinmouth village is just beyond, a store, a church, and some 
well-kept old houses. The storekeeper, hugging the wood 
stove, didn't have much to say for his town except in summer. 
However, I agreed with HER that, clouds and cold notwith- 
standing, it was a rewarding trip. So do not let the weather 
entirely govern your investigations. You'll miss much if you 
do. 

Just a short distance out of Tinmouth the gray stones of a 
farm burying ground drew us to a stop. The farm house had 
disappeared long ago and this was all that was left to tell its 
story. Here is what was chiselled on a stone marking the graves 
of a man and his wife who had died in the seventeen hundreds. 

Friends to.honest industry and integrity may well pause here 
to drop a tear. 

As we came out to the road we encountered a man leading a 
cow. We asked him about the burying ground and he went on 
to tell us how men used to go from house to house in the sum- 
mer, with loads of tombstones which they had taken from 
stratified ledges and rudely shaped. If anyone had died they 
would stop for a day or more at that house and mark the stone. 

"Some of 'em made up verses and put on," he went on to 
explain, "and they got their board and some more for the 
whole job." 

We finally came to a marked route, No. 3. It goes to the 
right to West Rutland. We turned left and soon came to the 
attractive Green of Middletown Springs. There is an old 
church, and some fine old houses. There used to be a thriving 
business section on the left of the square, but a disastrous fire 
wiped it out some years ago. This disaster, coming on top of 
the shutting down of the village's main industry and the re- 
moval of its buildings, was a blow from which it has never 
recovered. There used to be a fine summer hotel costing 
$100,000 and many people came from New York and Boston 
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to drink the waters of the famous Middletown Springs. That 
too was taken down some years ago. 

SHE was hungry so we stopped before a building on which 
a sign read Carpenter's Drug Store. The store front was com- 
pletely covered with advertisements for tobaccos, teas, coffees. 
A blackboard suggested "Onions. Sausage. More of that good 
sage cheese/' 

"That storekeeper is a man of unusual qualities," I said. 

"His store front isn't very attractive," SHE said. "What makes 
you think he's unusual?" 

"What it says on the blackboard: 'More of that good sage 
cheese/ That's not the usual announcement." 

I went in and made my humble purchase of a bar of choc- 
olate and fell into conversation with Mr. Carpenter, who I 
found lived in one of those fine old houses. He came out to 
meet HER and invited us to come and see his house but we 
simply had to get on. 

"Well, you know Squire Bates used to say that you could 
find more interesting people in a square mile of Vermont than 
in the whole middle west," I said, as we drove out of the vil- 
lage. 

"The publishers had better omit that for the mid-west 
trade," SHE replied. "However, who would expect to find in 
that little store a man internationally known as a botanist?" 

"I told you when I read that sign. I knew he was an unusual 
personality as soon as I saw him, and then something he said 
reminded me that he must be the Dana Carpenter." 

We were still talking about Mr. Carpenter when we entered 
the village of East Poultney. To the left, set well back on a 
generous Green there is the First Baptist Church, a building 
of simple dignity, built in 1805. The clock face is interesting 
for the hands are painted on it so it is eternally a quarter be- 
fore eleven. Just time to get to church. To the left of the 
church there is a small cottage with a marker which gave us 
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a real thrill. Here Horace Greeley learned the printing trade, 
1826-1830. 

Opposite there is a brick building, now a general store but 
once the First District School, 1791. There Horace Greeley 
made his first political speech. 

"How ever did he happen to get to Vermont?" SHE asked. 

"His father lived over in West Haven not so far away/* I 
recalled, "and I think Horace came here as a result of an ad- 
vertisement he read in a paper. I know he came on foot, shoe- 
less, and went to work the minute he got here and that he and 
his employer were lifelong friends." 

"I suppose the real wonder is how he got to New York," SHE 
said. 

There is a marker by the Green which says that the town 
was chartered in 1761 and that it is the site of the oldest Union 
Church in America, 1780. Also that the first library in the 
state was started here. The presidents of Vassar and Shurtleff 
colleges were born in the town, as well as the founder of Mer- 
cer University. And strange to say, the founder of the New 
York Times, George A. Jones, was also a native. 

"Speaking of the first library," SHE said, "I ran onto an in- 
teresting little anecdote. It said this library started in 1790 and 
'it flourished until the country became flooded with those light 
and trashy publications, usually styled Modern Literature. 
After that it seems to have broken up/ " 

"I remember Dorothy Canfield said that in Arlington some 
of the oldsters were telling about the fine things they read in 
the old days. She had the record of the first library in Arling- 
ton and she looked it up, and found the book most in demand 
was the trashiest novel of that day." 

We were coming into Poultney's wide street. The coming 
of the railroad had made this the main part of the township 
although the original village was what is now East Poultney. 

The town is in the slate belt and derives a considerable part 
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of its business from that industry. It is also the site of Green 
Mountain Junior College and the Troy Conference Academy, 
the latter an old established school. The Junior College is a 
young but growing institution. These are located in attractive 
grounds at the end of the main street. There is a library attrac- 
tively housed, several churches and a prosperous business sec- 
tion. 

At the entrance to the village we turned right toward the 
north on route 30 by which we came in due time to the cross 
state route, known as the "Gateway/* U. S. 4 at Castleton 
Corners. All along the way we had seen the high derricks of 
slate quarries off on the hills, for this whole region is full of 
slate ledges. 

We crossed route 4 and continued north on a very unusual 
stretch of road for Vermont. It is straight and level for several 
miles to Bomoseen, the second largest lake wholly within the 
state. There are summer hotels and numerous cottages on this 
part of the lake but as we drove along the shore where we 
could look across it, we got all of its charm and beauty. There 
are fine bathing beaches and chances for the fisherman to try 
his skill. 

"Isn't that Neshobe Island over there?" SHE asked pointing 
to the left. 

"That's it, the home of Alexander Woollcott and Harpo 
Marx." 

We came to a sign which read: Battle of Hub bardton Monu- 
ment, and it pointed to a road to the right. 

We hope the class in history has not forgotten the Battle of 
Hubbardton where Seth Warner fought a rear guard action 
and then slowly retreated before the advancing British. 

We followed brooks and left them. We climbed hills and 
wound through small gorges until we came out on top of 
everything. 

"This is the most God-forsaken spot to pick for a battle- 
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field," SHE said having been somewhat jolted about in the 
trip up. 

Ahead of us almost in the front yard of a farmhouse the 
white shaft of the monument rose. Here is the succinct state- 
ment on it: 

HUBBARDTON BATTLE FOUGHT ON THIS GROUND JULY 7, 7777. 

COL. WARNER COMMANDED. 

COL. FRANOIS WAS KILLED. 

COL. HALE WAS CAPTURED. 

THE GREEN MOUNTAIN BOYS FOUGHT BRA VELY. 

THE ONLY BATTLE FOUGHT IN VERMONT DURING THE REVOLU- 

TION. 

ERECTED BY THE CITIZENS OF HUBBARDTON AND VICINITY JULY 7, 



On all sides of the valleys below, the mountains rose peak 
on peak. "The Green Mountain Boys fought bravely" SHE 
repeated softly. "It was worth fighting for/' 

You may go on down to Castleton by this road if you wish, 
but we retraced our steps to route 30 and soon found our- 
selves in a beautiful miniature gorge with the brook, whose 
efforts had cut the rocky passage, rushing along toward the 
lake. 

We passed the Twin Lakes where, in summer, the landscape 
teems with the bronzed figures of boy campers. We climbed 
a hill and there was another lake, Lake Hortonia, sparkling in 
the sunlight. The valley widens along there and the panorama 
is something to remember. There are roads to the left which 
will take one to Orwell and Montcalm Ferry. In fact you will 
be besieged by signs in the region trying to lure you to New 
York State by some ferry or other. 

"They still believe in ferries." SHE suggested. 

We came to a road which branched to the right and by 
which one may get to Brandon. There is an old house there at 
the forks which must have been a tavern and it might be worth 
investigating its history if one had the time. We had to keep 
straight on north, through a fine farming section where there 
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are prosperous dairies and where the famous Morgan Horses 
are raised. Through Whiting where we suddenly noticed 
windmills, for this region is too far from the mountains and 
hills to have many springs. You'll notice split rail fences 
zigzaging across the meadows. She called them "rick rack 
fences" which seemed rather effeminate for such sturdy 
boundary markers. We wondered why they didn't have stone 
walls and came to the conclusion that probably stones didn't 
grow on that land, the way they do in other sections. Some- 
times they seem to be the only crop. 

The sun had set when we came into Cornwall with its grand 
old church and the attractive brick library at the cross road. 
We know we missed much that would be interesting about 
this comfortable little village, but the inexorable clock hur- 
ried us on past fine old farmhouses and then to Middlebury 
where route 7 took us back down the valley to our waiting 
dinner at Wallingford. 

Perhaps before we stop for the night we had better apolo- 
gize to some of these places because we seem to have neglected 
them. You see we are just giving glimpses in the hope that they 
may lure you to stop and take in a larger view. Vermont is such 
a small state that the usual tourist's gait would take him all 
around it in three days or even less. If you think you have to do 
that just stop a minute and think it over again. Drive more 
slowly, stop oftener, and try a back road or so, even if your 
time is short. Then perhaps you'll get to know Vermont a 
little as she really is. 

"See here," SHE interrupted, "dinner is getting cold and 
people will think we are too full of advice." 

"Oh well, they don't have to follow it, only well I'm hungry 
too." 



CHAPTER XIII 

We stop for some history at Clarendon Common, and 
then go to Rutland. Then we turn west through West 
Rutland, Castleton, and Castleton Corners to Fair 
Haven. We turn north through Orwell and Shoreham to 
Bridport, recalling some interesting history on the way. 
We return to Middlebury and thence to Wallingford by 
route U. S. 7. 



Soon after we left Wallingford, the next day, on the Ethan 
Allen Highway, north bound, we turned off at the steel bridge. 

"How about those roads to the right?" SHE said peering at 
the map. "They look interesting and that Clarendon Gorge 
one we know is not to be missed." 

That is perfectly true and we'll again have to advise you to 
try some of them. Even though they may end at the kitchen 
door of a farmhouse, without a doubt you'll find a fine view 
and maybe some very interesting people in the kitchen. 

We turned to the left at the sign Clarendon and came al- 
most at once to a small Green with a few houses grouped 
around it. A brick house at one end and a church opposite on 
the right, where again the clock is right twice in twenty-four 
hours. This is one of those small hamlets, just a step from the 
hurrying main highway, which makes you stop and wonder, 
why the hurry anyway. 

We continued north through a section of good farming 
country with several fine old houses. Originally most of the 
inhabitants of this township of Clarendon got their grants 
from New York State and Ethan Allen and his men visited the 
region several times advising, in rather forceful terms, that no 
New York State titles would be tolerated. 

"Yes/' SHE said, "it must have made Ethan furious to have 
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them call their town Durham, following the New York deeds, 
instead of Clarendon/' 

"Yes, but they showed restraint when they punished Spen- 
cer," I said. "You know they were going to burn his house but 
his pleas for his family moved them so that they simply took 
the roof from his house and then put it back again, when 
Spencer agreed that it was put on under New Hampshire 
rights and that he would get a deed from there." 

We joined the faster pace of route 7 to Rutland, turning to 
the left to go down the hill and through the business section 
to the Gateway Road which is route U. S. 4. On it we con- 
tinued west through Center Rutland, West Rutland . . . 

"Aren't you going to say a word about all this marble and 
that fine white marble High School, and even sidewalks and 
house foundations and railroad ballast of it?" SHE protested as 
we sped along. 

"I know, but well celebrate Marble Day later on. We'll 
come back just for that," I replied still pressing the accelerator. 

We found ourselves trying to see so many old houses along 
both sides of the wide street of Castleton that, for safety's sake, 
we turned off the pavement and stopped. Deciding that we 
would stroll around we turned in at the hundred-year-old 
brick church with its spire of simple dignity. The door was 
not locked and we found ourselves in one of those churches 
which are made impressive by what they do not have. There 
was not a thing in it that did not serve its purpose as directly 
as possible. At the same time it was not ugly or barnlike. The 
pulpit at the entrance end, so late-comers had the embarrassing 
experience of facing the audience, was in perfect keeping 
with the rest. It was not more than five feet high, very plain, 
and steps led to it in a graceful curve on either side. A plain 
iron balustrade, dull black, gave a fine finishing touch. By the 
time we had admired all this, the dank chill of a closed and 
unheated building began to seep through us and we hurried 
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"That would be no place for the old hell-fire sermons to 
have any discouraging effect," SHE said, her teeth chattering. 

"I don't get the point," I chattered back. 

"You must be completely congealed I'm afraid." 

Just then SHE discovered a house across the way which, 
except that it seemed smaller, was the exact duplicate of one 
we'd heard about near Orwell. As we wandered along we 
found the street was rich in old houses with an interesting 
variation in the styles of architecture. We shall hope to meet 
you, fellow traveler, on this street some August day, for once a 
year in that month all of these houses are thrown open and 
local guides will take you around for a slight charge. This is 
one way they help a local organization to keep going. 

At the end of a short side street we came upon the State 
Normal School in a small park of its own. Its main building 
is colonial without and efficiently modern within. The old 
chapel to the left as you approach used to house the Vermont 
Medical College until 1867 when it was moved to Burlington. 
Judging from some of the stories of the doings of these young 
medics, doubtless the town heaved a sigh of relief when they 
departed. 

"Wasn't it here that Benedict Arnold displayed his com- 
mission to the Military Council when he tried to replace 
Allen as commander just before the taking of Ticonderoga?" 
SHE asked, as we went back toward the car. 

"I believe it was," I agreed, "and I mistrust there was con- 
siderable excitement here after the Battle of Hubbardton. In 
fact I'm sure there is considerable history lurking in this re- 
gion." 

"Let's omit the battles," SHE said, half shutting her eyes. 
"I'd rather sit here and picture those staunch Vermonters 
who used to come out of those fine houses on a Sabbath morn- 
ing, and walk down to that church." 

SHE was still hanging out of the car exclaiming over new 
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finds as we went out of the village, westward, through Castle- 
ton Corners, and Hydeville. Here you might like to take the 
road to the right and follow along the shore of Lake Bomoseen 
on the west side. 

We arrived at Fair Haven which just missed being in New 
York State. U. S. 4 goes right on to Whitehall and the Adiron- 
dacks. We turned right and stopped by the Common to look 
things over. 

We would like to commend Fair Haven's founders for sav- 
ing such a generous parcel of land for a Common and suc- 
ceeding generations for not allowing it to be encroached 
upon. That the present generation appreciates it we know by 
the condition in which they keep it. The general appearance 
of the whole village carries out the good impression the Green 
makes. There is a well-housed Library across the Green, a fine 
modern High School over there, and a business section which 
seemed to be operating in spite of slackness in the slate busi- 
ness which is the town's mainstay. 

I know SHE was about to say "history" when I discovered a 
diversion somewhat in that line. It was an iron hitching post 
a small darkey in gay-colored clothes, with one arm held out, 
with the tie ring in his hand. 

"That's an odd thing to have had in Vermont/' SHE said, 
"the first state to prohibit slavery in its constitution." SHE 
would have her dose of history. 

"Maybe he wasn't a slave at all," I suggested. "There were 
plenty of negro servants in this region who weren't slaves." 

"Anyway, he isn't overworked now." 

SHE did get in HER history at this point by recalling that 
that fire-eating, red-headed Irishman, Matthew Lyon, founded 
the town in 1783, and that he had many exciting adventures 
as a member of Congress. 

We found goA, on which we were going north, rather un- 
interesting. The mountains again saved the day, but this time 
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they were the Adirondack peaks, glimpses o which we got 
off to the west, 

"That's neighborly anyway/' SHE said. 

"I didn't see anybody," I said looking around the roadside. 

"I mean it's nice of New York to lend us her mountains to 
look at when ours seem to have failed us." 

'Tm afraid I've swallow.ed too much of Ethan Allen's New 
York State attitude to attribute benevolence to them out of a 
clear sky like that." 

We turned off to the left and climbed a hill to have a look 
at the quaint village of Benson. We were tempted by a hill 
road which led past the store and seemed to be going in the 
right direction, but an old gentleman with a cane advised 
against it. 

"Now we got some passable ruds, what's the sense o' takin* 
sech a piece as that old rud on the hill?" he said. ' 

"Remember that time in Wardsboro," SHE said as we fol- 
lowed his advice without fully agreeing with him, "when you 
asked a woman about the road straight ahead and she said it 
was very steep and rough and advised us to go the longer way 
round by all means? You simply stepped on the gas and 
steamed straight ahead throwing her advice right in her face." 

Back on goA we passed through growths of pines and cedars 
which flourish on this sandy soil near the lake, meaning 
Champlain of course. 

She wanted to know how they built the haystacks so they 
were so artistic, with the upper part extending so evenly over 
the base, like an overhanging roof. It seemed too bad to dis- 
illusion her but honesty compelled me to say that that peculiar 
architectural feature was due to the visits of hungry cattle 
rather than to any artistic urge on the part of the haymakers. 

Just then we did find something which bespoke an eye for 
the beautiful. On a rise, perhaps a hundred feet from the road, 
stood a house which might properly have graced a fine old 
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Southern plantation, The lawn had been mowed with a scythe 
and the grass was matted and there were dead branches hang- 
ing from the trees, but the house itself was white and well 
cared for. After successfully assuring a police dog that I had 
no desire to take his bone, I found the family of the tenant 
farmer in the kitchen. 

"Can't we go in? Who owns it? What did you find out?" You 
know how they will go on about such things. "I declare! it's the 
duplicate of that house in Castleton." 

I had really done well for inside of a half hour the owner, 
Mrs. Cutts, whom I'd found living in the village, was unlock- 
ing the front door with a very large key. Five Ionic pillars held 
the two-story porch and extending gable, and three like 
columns supported the overhanging roof of the tiled porch, 
which extended' down each side to low ells with smaller col- 
umns across the front of each. As the wide door swung open, 
there before us was a beautiful curving staircase with a hand- 
carved maple balustrade and mouldings. The carvings on the 
door casings were different in each room and especially fine 
in the large room at the front where there stood a Steinway 
Grand, long since silent. 

When the house was built just a hundred years ago, stoves 
were the new thing which accounts for the absence of fire- 
places. There is one generous one, however, in the kitchen, 
with ovens, and crane and even the place at the back for the 
soap kettle. The whole inside was in fine condition, hardly a 
crack in the plaster and not a stain on the attic ceiling. And in 
that attic .We must stop this story, but it simply shows you 
what you may find in the most unexpected places. 

We returned our kind hostess to her village home and did 
manage to notice the bank in the village which is part of a 
brick house. As we peered in, it seemed as though the living 
room and the bank waiting room were all one and the same. 
Banking would be as much a social function there as a financial 
one. 
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Still unable to get over that old mansion we did notice as 
we went north again on 30 A that Fio branched off for Mont- 
calm Ferry by which you might get to Fort Ticonderoga, a 
place you really ought to visit even if it isn't in Vermont. 

Along a straight road we came to the quiet village of Shore- 
ham. 

"You always say 'quiet* or 'peaceful/ " SHE protested. 

"Yes, I'm afraid that's so. But they certainly are not noisy 
and the first thing that strikes you is their tranquillity. I sup- 
pose some people would call it 'stagnation' and tell how dead 
they are." 

"They wouldn't be taking this trip," SHE said. 

One night there were things happening here, however, that 
made quite a stir. It was in Shoreham that Ethan gathered his 
men the night before they attacked Ticonderoga, and Hand's 
Cove, from which they embarked in the gray dawn, lies just 
west of the village. 

There is an interesting church on the Green which might 
bear looking into, especially if you happen along on Sunday 
morning. Boosting the Minister isn't advertising. 

As we continued north SHE said: "I noticed something in- 
. teresting about Shoreham. It was the first to have Town Meet- 
ing on this side of the state. That was in 1786, 1 think. Next 
year will be their one hundred and fiftieth meeting. And prob- 
ably the first trial of the Moravian plan of communistic co- 
operation was made here. It was a plan fundamentally like the 
one that flopped so badly at Brook Farm later." 

"Tut, tut!" I expostulated, "did you say 'communistic?' " 

"Yes," SHE hurried on, "and Levi P. Morton of the old firm 
of McKinley and Morton, was born here, and the famous Mor- 
gan stallion, Daniel Lambert, was long a resident." 

"Well!" I gasped. "Speaking of Morgan horses, Mrs. Cutts 
told me that the famous old trotters, Ben Franklin and Addi- 
son Lambert, were raised on that farm of hers near Orwell." 
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"This sounds like a sporting extra." 

We came to Bridport, another qu . It is but we'll not say it. 
We took a short side trip toward Lake Champlain to see an old 
farmhouse where a friend of ours had been born. We liked it 
and envied her her ownership, in spite of the fact that the rain 
blotted out much of the view across the lake. 

In asking directions to get to the farm we discovered that a 
knowledge of French, as spoken in Canada, would have been 
a| great help. Many of the farms are owned by French Cana- 
dians and French names appear on many business signs. This 
influx is interesting when one recalls that the first whites to 
come down the lake, and in fact to make a settlement so some 
historians say, were the French from Canada. One account 
says that the first permanent home of any white person in the 
state was a small stone fort at Chimney Point, just a few miles 
northwest of here. 

In Bridport there is another example of fine church archi- 
tecture and there are some houses to go with it. Some day we'd 
like to go around and get photographs of churches just to show 
the variations in style and the growth away from some of the 
very early attempts to have something differing from "Popish" 
churches, no matter how inconvenient they might be to use. 
We'd like to show the evolution of the steeple too, for no two 
of these seem to be alike. 

Just now perhaps we'd better call your attention to the map. 
By it you'll see that route 19 will take you from here to the 
Champlain Bridge at Chimney Point where there are some in- 
teresting historic spots you may wish to visit. Or goA will take 
you north to Addison and Vergennes which is on the Ethan 
Allen Highway. 

The combination of rain and, due to that, early darkness, 
led us to close up the windows and our notebook and drive 
inland to Middlebury and by the shortest route, No. 7, down 
to our central spot. 
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Once again we will announce that these arbitrary chasings 
back are just for the sake of unity. There' d be no sense in your 
going away back each night, unless you'd found such a com- 
fortable lodging that you couldn't leave it. In fact we'd advise 
as much variety in lodging places as you can work in, for stay- 
ing over night gives you more of the feeling of the town. To 
tell the truth we didn't go back 

"You mustn't tell them we didn't," SHE interrupted. "When 
the whole thing is absolute fact except that, why do you have 
to bring it up?" 

So I will not. 



CHAPTER XIV 

We take a back road to Clarendon Springs and from 
there go through West Rutland to Center Rutland. We 
turn off to Proctor where we learn some marble secrets. 
By a side road we return to Rutland and journey south 
to North Clarendon where we turn off to visit Shrews- 
bury and Cuttingsville, and from there return to Wal- 
lingford. 

"Just look at the back roads we've missed telling about." 
SHE was pointing to the map with her finger tracing several 
such. 

"I know, but there are some the maps don't show, that are 
just tracks and well worth looking into. We will not be blamed 
for missing those." 

"Here is the one you spoke of." SHE followed it on the map. 

At the north end of Wallingford's main street we turned to 
the left to what is known as the "Creek Road" or more often 
"Crick." Up this several miles there is a cross road which looks 
like one of those which are not put on maps. We climbed 
through a rather empty country as far as human habitation was 
concerned, but it was sweet and pleasant to the soul, that warm 
autumn morning. Then we came to some houses and a pic- 
turesque stone mill. 

"Somebody had a painting of that in one of the Southern 
Vermont Artists' exhibits," SHE remembered. 

We kept going west until we came to a small group of houses 
across from a good-sized brick hotel with a fountain in front. 
The pool was there but the fountain was not, to be exact. In 
fact nothing about the inn was running. Years ago it was a 
famous health resort to which people came from New York 
and Boston and Philadelphia to drink the waters of the famous 
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Clarendon Springs. It was easy to imagine men with high hats 
and tailed coats, and women in bonnets and rustling skirts, 
walking up and down on that hotel piazza. 

"Were they really curative waters?" SHE wondered. 
"Mixed with enough faith they may have been. Probably 
drinking a lot of any pure water, mineral or not, was good for 
them. It probably gave some stomachs a big surprise to be 
flooded with anything so mild. Any town, in the old days, that 
wanted any claim to distinction, seems to have had one or 
more mineral springs." 

"Yes," SHE recalled, "there were Middletown Springs, and 
Sheldon Springs and Highgate Springs, that I know of." 

We drove out to state route 3 which comes up from Middle- 
town, and by it arrived in West Rutland where we turned to 
the right on U. S. 4. There in West Rutland, if you feel in- 
clined to do some real delving, you may visit the largest mar- 
ble quarry in the world. This Vermont marble of course is 
known far and wide. Just in Washington alone there are the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, the Arlington Memorial Am- 
phitheatre, and the new Supreme Court Building, all built of 
this Vermont marble. 

Then you may like to visit the long modern shops where 
much of the finishing is done. It was too fine a day for much 
indoor work so we drove out to Center Rutland, still on 
route 4, and there turned to the left toward Proctor, having de- 
cided to make this Marble Day. 

Proctor is the executive center of the Vermont Marble Com- 
pany, one of Vermont's largest commercial enterprises al- 
though its activities include quarries even as far as Alaska. We 
found ourselves lost in the winding streets which climb hills 
and cut circles and dash off in most unexpected directions. We 
finally did arrive at the Square where we looked over the fine 
group of public buildings of which the town is justly proud. 
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Then we followed the signs we had seen all along the road 
directing us to the "Marble Exhibit/' 

The buildings where this exhibit is housed are not impres- 
sive to look at as they are simply old shops which have been 
replaced by more modern ones. Inside you will find something 
which to us was a revelation. There are large polished slabs of 
marble, most of them quarried in Vermont, of many colors 
and veinings, set up in a series of booths. Each group is made 
up of two kinds of marble to show the rare harmony of natural 
stone. Then there are many finished pieces such as mantels, 
garden furniture and some sculpture. Of the large pieces there 
are more than fifty varieties and the colorings and veinings 
make pictures which might well be taken for paintings. At one 
end of the gallery there is one which looks to be a seascape 
with high, white-capped waves, as though some ancient tem- 
pest had suddenly congealed. 

In other pieces there were mountains and in others tree 
patterns and small shells and sea plants. We felt as though we 
were being admitted into the secret chambers of the earth 
where through countless ages had been laid its strong founda- 
tions. We came out, silent, awed. 

"Little wonder," SHE said as we gradually emerged into the 
here and now, "that there is strength in the hills, with such 
foundations as that." 

Still under the spell of those geologic revelations we went 
slowly out a quiet road toward Pittsf ord. We looked off at the 
mountains with a new compulsion. Feeling still the need of 
solitude we took a hill road to the right, just before our cross 
road reached route 7 below Pittsford. We stopped to watch 
some men digging up the turf of the small Golf Course and 
then followed south, past the Rutland Country Club eighteen- 
hole course. You see, fellow traveler, if your eyes have become 
tired of distant views, or your mind of historic facts and village 
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lore, you have many chances along the way to even things up 
with a little muscular effort. 

If you still feel like wandering you may go with us, through 
Rutland south to North Clarendon on route 7 where, on the 
left, youll find a sign marked North Shrewsbury. We turned 
out that road and soon found ourselves following our sense of 
direction in lieu of map or guide post, up hills, and down to 
valleys, across covered bridges, and through woods, until 
somehow we did arrive at North Shrewsbury, as we were told 
by the pleasant young storekeeper in that small hamlet. He 
also said that the road east, up the hill, goes to the Coolidge 
State Forest and that it is the one which will soon be finished 
to Plymouth Union where, as we said a few chapters back, the 
sign is already awaiting it. 

We turned downward on that road, past an old cheese fac- 
tory, for this is a region where they make cheeses, and soon we 
came in to Shrewsbury. There is an interesting looking brick 
house there which seems to be the sort of place it would be fun 
to look up. We did start a little investigation but we soon 
found that, in spite of the use of our highest lung power and 
the boat whistle which serves as a warning signal on our car, 
the gentleman who was raking leaves failed to show us any- 
thing but his broad back. 

Down and down along a beautiful winding gorge we fol- 
lowed the brook to Cuttingsville on route 103, which is the 
one we spoke of as starting from Pierce's Corner and going to 
Ludlow and Chester and even to Boston. 

We went toward Boston a few car lengths to look at the 
small cemetery where there is a monument which stands in 
front of a mausoleum, both of which are unusual and interest- 
ing. 

It was getting late to be visiting cemeteries so we turned 
back and drove along the Mill River valley toward Pierce's 
Corner on route 7, watching the fading light on the hills and 
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the lighted farm houses along the highway. No matter how 
shabby some of these places may look in the staring light of 
day, at this time, lamplit, they always look inviting. You do 
not feel that you are prying when you look in at those windows 
to see the homelike rooms. 

"Especially the kitchens, just at supper time," SHE said, feel- 
ing, as I did, that our lunch had been scanty and eaten long 
ago. 



CHAPTER XV 

Leaving Wallingford we go to Rutland and there 
turn east over Mendon Mountain to route loo. Going 
north we pass through Pittsfield, Rochester, Hancock, 
and charming Granville Gulf, with some suggestions of 
westward side trips. We continue through Duxbury to 
Waterbury and from there enter Montpelier. 

Again on the Ethan Allen Highway we entered Rutland and 
turned to the right on the cross state route U. S. 4. There is 
nothing imposing about the entrance to this scenic route, so 
you will have to watch for the sign. 

Leaving Rutland the first climb brings one to the town of 
Mendon which is fast becoming populated by summer resi- 
dents for reasons which are apparent to the eye on every hand. 
Just outside of the village the road enters a shady gorge down 
which flows the brook which supplies Rutland with its drink- 
ing water. Climbing Mendon Mountain offers many delights. 
The grades are easy and the curves wide and all along for some 
distance the road goes through stands of pine, beautifully 
kept, a part of Rutland's 4000 acre city forest which it has 
set out to conserve its water supply. As you approach the sum- 
mit there are magnificent views of mountain peaks to the 
south, notably Pico and Killington. 

We stopped at the summit again to visit the Long Trail 
Lodge through whose unique lobby the Long Trail runs. 
Here you'll be sure to find hikers just starting out, north or 
south, on the "Footpath through the Wilderness." If you 
chance to be sitting in front of the enormous fireplace at night, 
with the soft light from small bulbs on the branches of an in- 
verted birch adding to the woodsy effect, you'll see tired and 
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hungry wayfarers drop their packs on the floor and stretch 
their weary shoulders. 

If you feel like doing some climbing you might go south 
to Killington where from a tower you may view the kingdoms 
of this part of the world. Or across the road from the Lodge, 
Deer's Leap offers a view requiring little effort to reach. 

We left rather reluctantly, still feeling that we ought to do 
some of our exploring on our own feet, and followed route 
4 to its junction with 100, at the place where a northern valley 
opens with high mountains holding it at the far horizon. 

The road dropped down gracefully through the Gifford 
State Forest where there is a fine stone house and other facili- 
ties for camping or just for a picnic. If you happen on some of 
these State Forests in summer, be sure to spend a night or so 
in camp. There is nothing like it to renew and refresh. 

The road goes along a narrow valley with piles of pulp 
along the way waiting to be taken to the mills to be made into 
newspapers perhaps. We went through the comfortable we 
haven't said that other word for some time village of Pitts- 
field to Stockbridge in the valley of the White River. There 
107 branches off to the right for Bethel and so on north to 
Montpelier. We turned left continuing on 100 up the wider 
valley to Rochester. Just outside of the village there is a 
road to the left which goes over the mountains to Brandon. 
We'll take that another time unless you wish to try it now. It's 
a steep climb but very much worth the effort. 

There is a Square as you enter Rochester around which 
there are pleasant looking homes. The filling station man 
wasn't very optimistic about local business. The talc mines, 
which we had seen back of the town, had closed and so had 
the marble quarry. The spur railroad which used to serve the 
town has been given up and things are not adjusted to the 
new transportation arrangements. 
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"Well, we'll get along somehow," he said as he waved us 
good-bye. "Always have/' 

"Trust Vermonters to 'get along somehow'," SHE said with 
pardonable pride. 

Just outside of Hancock, the next village, a small veneer 
mill was sending out a cloud of busy steam. In the village they 
said it had kept going all through the depression. 

To the left, in the village, the road turns off to Bread Loaf 
and Ripton and Middlebury 

"Here, here," SHE said, "I'm going to tell all about that." 

So we kept on the narrow but rarely ever straight path 
northward through some of the most beautiful and unspoiled 
sections of the state. Sheep were grazing in the fields and we 
saw almost as many horse-drawn vehicles as we did cars. 

In the village of Granville SHE was not pleased with the box- 
like appearance of the small church. I suggested that it was 
natural that it should look that way. 

"Natural?" SHE asked. 

"It was probably the product of a series of Box Socials." 

Then we entered the Granville Gulf. The sign at the en- 
trance says what you feel, so simply and yet so eloquently that 
we are just going to copy it, with due praise for the man who 
wrote it. 

STA TE RESERVA TION 
Six miles of beauty to be preserved forever. 

"Of all the 'gulf roads I know of, this is the most satisfying," 
SHE said. "It is truly six miles of beauty." 

There is a camping place on the right, and again we suggest 
that you might find pleasure in taking this all in more lei- 
surely. 

In an old description of Granville I once found this state- 
ment about the inhabitants of that township. The inhabitants 
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neither suffer from a bloated wealth, proud aristocracy, 'Young 
America' or extreme poverty. 

"What on earth did 'Young America' mean?" SHE said. 

"I guess he meant the usual menace of the younger gen- 
eration/' I suggested. 

Just below Warren, the next town, another road goes off 
to the left to Lincoln and Bristol. It is somewhat steep and 
very wild and worth trying. We kept straight on through a 
widening sunlit valley with weathered farmhouses set in the 
hills, each one with a waving banner of woodsmoke streaming 
from the kitchen chimney. We crossed a gray covered bridge 
into Waitsfield and there, sure enough, was a Memorial Li- 
brary. A marker nearby listed 86 men who went out from there 
to save the Union. The total population is now only 700. 

There are fine farms in this region with generous barns 
each with one of those "Gothic Towers" which so impressed 
Louise Closser Hale in We Discover New England, until, she 
found they were silos. From the top of a hill a wide valley 
stretched out and in the distance we were sure we saw Mount 
Mansfield. We stopped a man who was driving his cows from 
the pasture, to settle the question. 

"Can you tell us whether that is Mansfield or a part of 
Camels Hump?" I asked him. 

He smiled and looked off toward the mountains evidently 
hesitating to correct us. "Well, it ain't really either one," he 
said. 

"Well what do you call it?" SHE persisted. 

"I don't rightly know what it's called but I think it's a part 
of that hill over there and that's Hog's Back." He called all of 
the peaks "hills." "You'll see both those other hills on the next 
flat just a piece up the road." 

"Fine country," I said. 

"None finer," he agreed as we drove off. 

We soon came to a junction where lOoB goes to Montpelier. 
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We kept on with 100 to the left toward Duxbury and there 
sure enough was Camel's Hump with snow on its summit. All 
along this road there were wonderful panoramas at every new 
turn in the road, all given a magic touch by the opalescent 
light of autumn. 

We were soon in Waterbury on route U. S. 5. This village is 
beautifully placed among the hills, one of the gateways to 
the Mount Mansfield region. The Vermont State Hospital is 
here and it has several industries, besides being a trading 
center. It was almost wiped out during the 1927 flood and 
showed its spirit by the way it recovered itself. 

The sun had gone down and there was a chill in the air. We 
put the top up and closed the windows and set forth for Mont- 
pelier. From the village of Middlesex the road winds along 
the river and the approach to Montpelier, with the smooth 
flowing stream and the tree lined road, is all that the approach 
to the capital of the state should be. 



CHAPTER XVI 

We explore Montpelier, visit Barre, and offer a side 
trip to Elmore Lake and Mountain. Then we go south 
to Northfield and through the Northfield Gulf to Ran- 
dolph. We climb to Randolph Center and then down to 
route 14. There we invite a trip to Brookfield, tell a 
royal story, and then go south to Bethel. By a back road 
we visit Barnard, the home of a famous author, and 
from there go to Woodstock and to a farmhouse. 

That evening we went over to have a look at the State House 
with the flood lights on it. It is a noble building built of Barre 
granite after plans drawn by Ammi B. Young. The statue 
of Ceres which tops the gilded dome was done by Larkin Mead. 
This building replaced one which burned in 1857, which, in 
turn replaced the first one built in 1 808. 

"I'm proud to belong to a state with headquarters like that," 
SHE said, and I proudly agreed. 

The next morning we set out on a sightseeing tour. Well 
only list some of the things we saw and leave you to do your 
own description. 

"I think we'd better do more of that," SHE said. "We are 
going to wear the adjectives to rags if we go on the way we 
have." 

First we went back to the State House and spent some time 
looking over the things of historic interest and viewing the 
two legislative chambers. The inside is in perfect keeping with 
the dignity of the exterior and we had a fresh access of pride. 
In the annex we wanted to spend hours looking over things in 
the museum and library of the Vermont Historical Society. 
There we saw the first printing press brought to this country, 
the one they used in Westminster; the Stephen Daye Press, 
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which naturally has a special interest for us, as you will see by 
looking at the title page of this book. 

Next to the Capitol is the building of the National Life 
Insurance Company, one of the state's largest institutions. 

"Do you mean to say that the water was up to that mark?" 
SHE asked, pointing to a line on a stone shaft in front of the 
State House. 

"You have to believe what is recorded on markers/' I said. 
"I remember pictures of this very spot during the flood and 
I guess that must be right." 

"I should think they'd be scared to death every time they 
had a heavy shower here now." 

"Oh, well, they have the new flood control dams now. Maybe 
well go out and see them." 

We wandered around the Wood Art Gallery where they 
have a growing collection of fine pictures, among them a few 
canvases we'd seen in the Southern Vermont Artists' Exhibit. 
Then we visited the fine Kellogg-Hubbard Library and Mont- 
pelier Seminary and finally climbed the hill back of the State 
House to get the view from the unfinished tower in Hubbard 
Park. 

"Well," SHE sighed, settling down in the car. "I guess we 
have been sightseeing enough for now." 

"Sightseeing?" I said, "what is all the whole thing but 
that? And we are now going over to view Barre." 

"I shall not get out of this car there," she spoke with 
finality. "Somehow seeing a lot of man made things, no matter 
how much I'm interested in them, wears me out. Scenery does 
just the opposite." 

So we drove out through the busy streets of Barre where 
there are very large granite working plants which you, fellow 
traveler, may be interested in seeing, not being constituted 
perhaps as SHE is. The quarries on the hills round about also 
might interest you. We passed the fine statue of Robert Burns 
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done in native granite by a native sculptor, and turned back 
to Montpelier. But not before recalling that Barre has a new 
Junior College Goddard. 

If it had been summer, as it may be for you, we would have 
taken a trip north from here along the Worcester range of the 
Green Mountains to Lake Elmore and then up the mountain 
of the same name. There is a road to the top, so you do not 
need to feel footsore already. 

Since it was autumn and not summer we turned south on 
route 12 and soon were entering the village of Northfield 
where we drew up in the square around which the- stores are 
grouped. 

"That's funny," SHE said looking toward the Railroad Sta- 
tion at one end of the Square. "There is the Bank right in the 
Depot." 

"Well, in Orwell they had the bank in the parlor. This 
arrangement might be very handy if you'd started on a journey 
and found you'd left your pocket book on top of the bureau 
at home. Also in case of a run it would be handy for the offi- 
cials to remove the cash." 

We drove slowly around the square and on the other side 
we came on a monument. It is a sphere, representing the 
world, no doubt, and perched on it is an eagle. The bird 
seemed to be making things uncomfortable for the globe by 
doing some digging in. 

"There seem to be several dents in the world," SHE re- 
marked. 

On the hill above the town the flag was flying over Norwich 
University, a military institution of college rank, where one 
may also receive academic degrees. 

"Why 'Norwich'?" SHE asked. "Why not Northfield?" 

"It was started as Norwich because it was located up on the 
Connecticut opposite Hanover. When they moved down here 
they brought the name along." 
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Continuing south we kept to route 12 although that does 
not mean that its companion road 12 A is not worth trying, 
for there are good points about both. This Northfield Gulf 
road has only been recently finished and yet there are few ugly 
scars, due to the careful sodding which the Highway Depart- 
ment has done and for which we would like to express our 
hearty thanks. Winding and twisting, as is usual when a road 
tries to follow a brook, at length we came into Randolph, a 
business center of considerable importance. 

Unfortunately the railroad runs right across the spine of 
the village and many are the tales of paralysis suffered by the 
uninitiated wakened from sound sleep by seismic shock. 

There are, in spite of this, about a thousand people habit- 
ually living in this incorporated village, and they support a 
good Music Hall, an attractive Library, a Home of the Eastern 
Star and a Hospital. There are a number of diversified indus- 
tries and the usual complement of stores. 

"What, statistics on a day like this?" SHE protested. "How 
about Randolph Center up on the hills?" 

So we drove north a short distance and then turned to the 
right up into the hills. We were wondering why so many towns 
seemed to desert the hill sites and settle down in the shut-in 
valleys when we came into the very wide street which is Ran- 
dolph Center. The church stood across the way and further 
down the buildings of the Vermont State Agricultural School, 
where boys are trained to be better farmers, perhaps, than 
their fathers. 

An elderly citizen noticing that we were strangers came over 
to the car to offer his assistance. (Who says Vermonters are 
stand-offish? They like to give information as well as most 
people do.) 

SHE asked him the question as to why so many villages were 
in the valleys. He said that in the case of Randolph this hill 
part had been the original settlement. Then they had to have 
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a grist mill and that was built in the valley along the stream. 
Other mills gradually came and the village naturally grew up 
around them. Then when the railroad came pounding up the 
valley that sealed the fate of the hill section. 

"I'd rather have less in the bank and more of the sunshine 
and all this," the old gentleman said making a gesture which 
included the whole sweep of mountains and valleys. 

Just then SHE came as near to swearing as I've ever heard her. 

"It would be better to say it," I urged fearing an internal 
explosion, but she insisted it would not look well in print. 

It was all over a beautiful specimen of Colonial architec- 
ture whose appearance someone had tried to improve by a 
generous use of bright red paint. Even the panes of the fine 
fan window were brilliantly outlined. To add to the desecra- 
tion on the piazza there were fine old chairs and a settee, all 
painted pea green and mixed in with some modern monstrosi- 
ties of the same hue. 

"We might get sued for libel if we said just what we think," 
SHE said, "so we had bettetf go on." 

To act as a palliative, as we left the village to go down into 
the next valley, we came upon an unspoiled old farmhouse 
which we at once added to our collection of places-we'd-like- 
to-own. It was vacant, so we stared through the windows. We 
made out the wide fireplace with ovens and a hearth that 
showed much wear. There were lilacs in the yard and across 
a small ravine at the back, on a hillside, there was a sugar 
bush. And in the ravine there was a brook, and the view from 
the house was eye-filling, and, would you believe it, there was 
a FOR SALE sign nailed to the barn. 

I just had to drag HER away. She had the living room all 
settled and all the way down to the valley road she was de- 
ciding about the curtains for the dining room. 

We came into the glare of the hustling world on route 14. 
To the north this goes through the Williamstown Gulf, an- 
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other scenic route, to Barre. If you go that way, turn off at 
East Brookfield and go to Brookfield, if for nothing more, to 
ride across the famous floating bridge, probably the only pon- 
toon bridge in daily use. From there you should visit the Allis 
State Forest Park on top of Bear Mountain where from a tower 
one may get a very extended view. We hasten to add that there 
is a good motor road to the tower although we almost hate 
to admit it. 

"What was that old story Dr. E. P. Wild told years ago, about 
Brookfield?" SHE asked. "You found it in that old record." 

I did at last recall that tale. According to it, soon after the 
close of the Revolution, the Prince of Wales and a small party 
passed through this region on their way to Canada. A cobbler, 
Abner Pride, and his wife lived outside of the settlement of 
Brookfield and owing to their location along the way of travel, 
they gradually became innkeepers, though the man kept up his 
cobbling. 

A party stopped for refreshments and after the meal the 
leader walked over to Mrs. Pride and taking her chin in his 
hand he kissed her. She stiffened and the cobbler dropped his 
last. Seeing he 'had overstepped, the stranger said: "Never 
mind. You can now tell your people that you have had the 
honor of being kissed by an English Prince." 

Abner Pride was on his feet by then, and seizing the speaker 
by the collar he kicked him out of the door. As he shut the 
door he called: "Oh, never mind. You can now go home and 
tell your people that you have had the honor of being kicked 
out of doors by an American cobbler." 
^ "Do you think that could have happened?" SHE wondered, 
"and which King did the Prince become?" 

"I'm still on American history," I parried, "and if we turn 
right here we will get to Bethel." 

"I'm afraid by now our fellow traveler will be half way to 
Brookfield, but I suppose we can wait until he comes back." 
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Bethel always has an inviting sound and it is an inviting 
village with an especially nice church. All of this country is 
delightfully pictured by Mary E. Waller in A Woodcarver of 
'Lympus. There were two sections of the town one Bethel 
Gilead, the other Bethel 'Lympus. 

We went back to 107 for a little, and then, still having sev- 
eral more hours of sunshine, we turned to the left onto one of 
those quiet roads along which the scattered farmhouses settle 
into the hillsides as much a part of them as the gray stones. It 
is eighteen miles from Bethel to Woodstock, and about half 
way lies Barnard. We stopped to have a chat with the store- 
keeper and naturally something was said about the First 
Citizen. 

"I think you should say two First Citizens," SHE said. 

Sinclair Lewis and his wife, Dorothy Thompson, live on a 
hill farm about a mile and a half from the village, our in- 
formant said; but we had a notion that we had no right to 
molest them even to the extent of staring at their house. They 
were here to rest. 

"They ain't here," the storekeeper said smiling. 

As we drove toward Woodstock she read from a clipping 
she had put in with all the rest of the things innumerable that 
go to fill up the usual feminine pocket book. 

This is what Sinclair Lewis said: Vermont is the first place 
where I've really wanted to have my, home a place to spend 
the rest of my life. . . . I have found in Vermont precisely 
the opposite to the peculiar thing, pointed out and boasted of 
as 'very American'; the desire for terrific speed and the desire 
to make things grow. 

"Speaking of Barnard I should think one could surely say 
It can't happen here" I said. 

We were still agreeing with Mr. Lewis when we came into 
Woodstock where we will stop another time. We followed 
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toward Rutland on route U. S. 4, because as you'll see we have 
to go through there tomorrow. 

Tonight we are staying at a farmhouse along the way. This 
reminds us that we are not appending a list of hostelries where 
one may be sure of a private bath and all that, as some very 
good friends advised. The trouble is, you'll not find Vermont 
there, as surely as you will in a farmhouse like this one. 

"That sounds like dis-advertising the hotels," SHE said, "and 
I should think that was worse than advertising." 

I agreed that it did sound harsh. Suppose we suggest that 
you do just as you like about it, but do not fail to try one night 
in a real farmhouse where tourists are accomodated. Then, 
Mr. Hotelman, you may have as much of the rest of our fellow 
traveler's time as he feels moved to spend with you. 

"I think we should say that there are some very fine hotels 
scattered all over the state," SHE insisted, still sticking up for 
the hotels. 

"Yes, and even the small ones in the small villages are al- 
most certain to be neat and to have a good table." 

That seems to cover everything except the tourists' homes 
and we did enjoy most of those we tried. You'll meet some 
very interesting people that way even though sometimes the 
beds aren't quite as soft as the one we may be headed for in 
this old farmhouse. 



CHAPTER XVII 

Returning to Rutland, which we stop to explore, we 
take a side road to the north to Chittenden. We go 
thence to Pittsford and Brandon where we come on a 
famous son. Turning east we visit Lake Dunmore, run 
out of adjectives and return to Salisbury. A side road 
takes us west to route 3o on which we go to Cornwall 
and Middlebury. 



"Do you realize," SHE said as we started north on the Ethan 
Allen Highway from Rutland, "that we've scarcely mentioned 
a rainy day since we started." 

"No, I guess that's so but there have certainly been some 
real ones, and some damp nights," I agreed. 

"I know," SHE said brightly. "We'll simply tell our fellow 
traveler to have a rainy day whenever he wants to stay longer 
in any place and we'll be perfectly satisfied." 

"Maybe he'll like riding in the rain as we do sometimes," I 
said. 

"If the roof doesn't leak." SHE just had to bring that up, and 
I had fully intended to put more dope on that crack through 
which, in the last shower, water had trickled down her neck. 

"Mrs. Gamma said to me, just before we started out a few 
weeks ago, that she hoped we had a radio in the roof so we 
could get entertainment as we went along the roads." 

"Entertainment? Good" 

"Shhh. I told her all we had in the top was a leak, which did 
furnish diversion if not entertainment." 

In spite of the possibility of being chided for forgetting to 
head off rain drops, we urge those who have a car that will 
let its top be put down, to use such in exploring Vermont. It is 
amazing how much more intimately you see things. In driv- 
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ing through some of the narrow valleys in a closed car you 
simply miss half of the charm. At the same time, when it gets 
cool you need something that will shut up fairly tight and a 
heater is often a comfort, especially at this time 'of year. In 
short a convertible type is the best for this kind of touring in 
this kind of a state. ' 

"You haven't said a word for Rutland," SHE continued, in a 
critical mood, "and it's a fine city." 

Rutland has a most unusual setting for as one approaches 
it from the south it is girt around with mountains and high 
hills. Especially to the east is there an inspiring view of the 
twin peaks of Shrewsbury and the conical summits of Killing- 
ton and Pico. When they are snow-capped and the afternoon 
sun strikes them they make a picture one long remembers. 

"I remember," SHE said with a wicked gleam, "that your 
mother told me of a letter you wrote to a small girl who had 
been your next door neighbor and had moved away. It was a 
letter thanking her for a picture of herself, in a red velvet 
frame. The gist of your outpouring was that it was the most 
beautiful frame you had ever seen." 

We were then entering that city with the fine setting. We 
drove down the hill, turning from route 7 for the moment, and 
passed the new library on the right. It too is unusual in style 
and a credit to those who transformed a rather gloomy Court 
House into something any place would be proud of. On an- 
other street there is a white marble Federal Building which has 
an imposing facade. Throughout the business section there 
are several buildings which are good examples of what may be 
done with the various kinds of marble, for Rutland is known 
as the "Marble City." There are many diversified industries, 
a fine High School, a large Parochial School, a modern hos- 
pital, numerous churches, attractive residential streets 

"It sounds like a real estate circular," SHE said interrupting. 
"I think you should mention the womens' reformatory, 
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Riverside, for there Miss Ross has been carrying out success- 
fully some very interesting experiments in penal reform." 

We turned back to pass the Armory and then, a short dis- 
tance along route 7, the fine public swimming pool. Well 
simply have to let you explore the rest of the city for yourself 
while we apologize to the very excellent civic spirit of Rut- 
land for skipping many things of interest. 

"Such as the fact that its daily, the Rutland Herald, is the 
oldest daily in the state and that the first paper of that name 
was established in 1784," SHE interpolated. 

A short distance out of the city there is a gravel road lead- 
ing to the right which will take you to the small village of 
Chittenden where there is one of the most completely 
equipped schools you will find in the state, the Barstow School, 
a memorial gift to the town. 

"Years ago there was much activity here in the mining of 
iron and manganese. The former was taken to the smelters 
then located in Pittsford. There was a forge here which turned 
out 500 pounds of bar iron a day/* SHE had been reading an 
old book and was full of statistics. 

"There was a manganese deposit in Wallingford too," I 
added my bit. "It was owned by Andrew Carnegie." 

Do not be disturbed, fellow traveler. You will not find the 
pure air polluted with smoke from forge chimneys now. You 
will find a sleepy little village, a peaceful countryside, and if 
you turn off to the right, a fine fishing place in the Chittenden 
Reservoir, which is really an attractive lake. 

We turned left in the village, and soon were back on route 
7 and drawing into Pittsford. A road to the right leads to a 
beautiful grove of pines in which are the Vermont Sanatorium 
for tubercular patients and the Caverly Preventorium, for 
children. 

"Who was Pitt?" I wondered. 

We stopped at the inevitable and well-housed library on 
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the left and there found that the old Crown Point Military 
Road had a branch which crossed the Otter Creek at Pitt's 
Ford, named for the English Prime Minister of that name. 
Hence the town's name. 

"Hilda Belcher, the artist lives here," SHE recalled. "Maybe 
that is one of her cats crossing the road there." 

Going on toward Brandon the country began to get flatter 
to the west but to the east the Green Mountains continued 
with us. We passed a turkey ranch where thousands of poten- 
tial Thanksgiving dinners were in the making. You know 
Vermont turkeys are famous. 

Brandon is one of the most attractive of Vermont towns, 
especially its broad, tree-lined street. Our route twisted and 
turned through the business section and turned north at the 
monument erected to the memory of the town's most famous 
son, Stephen A. Douglas. His birthplace is just across from the 
monument and has been preserved to house many interesting 

relics connected with his life. 



"I like that kind of history," SHE said as we came out. 
"It certainly makes it real," I agreed. 
"I mean, we can just tell people to go and see instead of 
burying our noses in old books and records." 
On the monument are these words: 

Stephen A. Douglas, teacher, lawyer, orator, statesman. 

U. S. Senator from Illinois 1847-1861. 

Democratic candidate for President against Abraham 

Lincoln. 
Loyal supporter of Lincoln and the Union in the early 

days of the War of the Rebellion. 
Born at Brandon April zjd, 1813 in the cottage west of 

this site. 
Died in Chicago June )d, 1861. 
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The bos relief on the other side is a replica of the one at 
the University of Chicago by Lorado Taft. Under the 
original is the inscription referring to the generous 
contribution of Mr. Douglas toward the foundation in 
j#55 of the first university established in Chicago, 
which is now the University of Chicago. 

We abandoned Brandon going back a bit on route 7, which 
proceeds north to Middlebury. We passed the fine old brick 
church and the very comfortable inn and the library with its 
iron balconies. We even abandoned the town's interesting 
history, and went out on route 115 to Forestdale, a group of 
houses lining either side of the highway. They are justly 
proud, in this village, of their school building, set well back 
from the road with a well kept lawn, for they built it. 

A short distance beyond is a marker which marks the site of 
the blacksmith's shop where Thomas Davenport made the 
first electric motor. His is a fascinating and tragic story. It is 
said that he wound his first electro-magnet with silk thread 
unraveled from the wedding dress of his wife. 

Route 11$ keeps on to the right to Goshen where in sum- 
mer crippled children find renewed health in the camps estab- 
lished by Walter Thorp, once minister in Brandon. That is 
the road we mentioned when we went up the Rochester valley 
which goes through Brandon Gap and comes down outside of 
the village of Rochester. 

We followed: route 53 outside of Forestdale to that beauti- 
ful body of water lying at the foot of Mount Musalamoo, Lake 
Dunmore, which figures in many an Indian story of the early 
days. 

"What can we do with Lake Dunmore?" SHE said sighing. 
"Just look at it rippling in the sun, with all of those autumn 
colors reflected, and the mountain rising over there. How can 
all that ever be put into words?" 
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"If it was warmer we might dive into the midst of it," I 
suggested. 

"I believe that's the kind of beauty it has," SHE said. "You 
feel you want to throw yourself into it. I've often felt that way 
about mountain views. I wanted to go and become a part of 
them." 

So we will leave it to you. There are many camps and sum- 
mer hotels and fine beaches, in case you are there at the proper 
season, and you may stay as long as you like. 

We drove slowly around the west side, ignoring the road 
with led away at the north end, for we were loath to leave the 
lake. 

We came out on route 7 at Salisbury where, after climbing 
the village hill, we abandoned it immediately for a left road 
which took us up past some prosperous looking farms. 

"I should think this would be a bad place to farm," SHE 
said looking around. 

"Why? They are fine farms. Look at the land," I disagreed. 

"I mean the views would stop work so often," SHE replied 
being very impractical. So we fell to discussing how much the 
beauties of the Vermont scene were appreciated by the average 
farmer, I maintaining that such things were taken in and 
absorbed, often unconsciously, and she recalling things she 
had heard farmers say that showed that they really laid much 
store by them and that the fact that they often put their houses 
in a position to get certain outlooks, also proved it. 

We came to a route we had taken before, route 30, and were 
soon passing the fine old church in Cornwall. From there I 
attended strictly to my duties as chauffeur and SHE took up 
the story. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

In Middlebury we turn back the hands of Time long 
enough to meet Gamaliel Painter. We see his old stone 
college, which has become a noted institution. We re- 
view the period when Middlebury was a clearing in the 
wilderness^ and talk of men and women who made it 
what it is today. 



"I'm appalled/' I said. 

"What at?" HE asked, with poor grammatical construction. 

"At the idea of writing about Middlebury." 

"Oh, it's a beautiful old town with no end of interesting 
history, and all the added material that goes with any place 
that has an old college." 

"Do you think you're making me less fearful? You're out- 
lining my difficulties. How on earth can I do such a place 
justice in a few pages?" 

"Oh, well, you can't. But just hit the high spots." 

As we slipped along the road from Cornwall we saw in the 
distance the spire of the chapel upon a rise of land on the Mid- 
dlebury College campus. I concluded that here was the first 
"high spot" appropriate to greet the eyes of anyone entering 
Middlebury. 

We slowed down the car and crept along the roadside look- 
ing at the old buildings of what must have been the college's 
earliest period. They were covered with vines, turned to russet 
and bronze, that blended beautifully with the stone of their 
old walls. The new buildings on the campus had evidently 
been designed, almost without exception, to carry out an im- 
pression of harmony between old and new. Beautiful build- 
ings they were, and, as we looked across the soft, leaf-strewn 
turf, there was an atmosphere of dignity and simplicity about 
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the entire setting and equipment of the college, that made us 
think it one of the finest we had seen in New England. 

Leaving the car we wandered about. Friendly students 
answered our questions, offered occasional guidance. 

"There's beauty and opportunity here," I said. "Just think 
of the Chateau that houses the French School that's unique 
and beautiful. Then there's the building where they were giv- 
ing the Spanish play and painting the scenery for it; and the 
Library with that Abernethy Wing full of rare Americana! I 
can't yet recover from the thrill of being allowed to read 
original editions of Whitman, and to hold Thoreau's inkwell 
in my hand; and dominating the whole scene is that flawless 
chapel." 

Across the road, football practice was in progress. Girls in 
shorts, carrying hockey sticks, passed us. A group of young 
people gathered about a professor. Bits of enthusiastic discus- 
sion came to us. We had an impression of perfect understand- 
ing existing between students and teacher. 

"There's something fine and natural about it all," I said 
again. "Tomorrow we must take that trip up to Ripton 
through the gorge that leads to Bread Loaf Mountain where 
the Middlebury Summer School of English is located." 

"Yes," HE agreed, "and we must go to Bristol too. The Ger- 
man School is there." 

We passed along a street of shops and business houses to a 
large village Green. It ascended a hill to a Colonial inn of mod- 
, ern restoration. Across from it stood one of the most beauti- 
ful Colonial churches we had seen in Vermont. All about the 
square there was such a gathering of fine old houses that it 
made us dizzy. 

"There," I said, "that buff-colored, square brick house be- 
yond the church is Middlebury's Community House. I think 
it's a grand idea to use an old place like that for a Community 
Center such a suitable, useful gift to a town." 
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"It's a pretty Common too," HE commented. "There are 
three or four buggies and market wagons hitched there. It 
certainly adds 'atmosphere' to see a few horse-drawn vehicles." 

"Yes. Gamaliel Painter would never have known his Com- 
mon today," I said, "although he was pretty far-seeing and 
shrewd, and had an eagle eye for Middlebury's future. Why, it 
wasn't much more than a wilderness when he stood on land 
he'd cleared way back in 1791 and said that he intended to 
deed it to the town for the site of a future court house, and 
for use as a Common. And he tied it tight by saying that it was 
to be maintained as such for all time." 

"He sounds like a fine old boy, but how come you know 
such a lot about him?" 

"Oh, I've been collecting stories about him, and about 
Middlebury, ever since I knew I was to write the Middlebury 
chapter. But now, let's take the camping kit to some spot along 
the river, below here, and cook our supper. We won't find 
many more afternoons as warm as this. While the coffee's 
boiling and the bacon's cooking, 111 tell you some more about 
Gamaliel Painter." 

"Well," 4 HE said, after we had deposited our belongings on 
a broad stone by the river's edge, and a small fire was crackling 
briskly beneath the coffee pot, "now's the time to bring forth 
Gamaliel." 

"I'll really have to begin with Middlebury, for Middlebury 
and Gamaliel Painter are almost synonymous," I answered. 
"You see, he was one of the earliest settlers. About eight acres 
of land were cleared in 1766, but there was no settlement un- 
til 1773. That was the year that Benjamin Smalley brought his 
family up from Salisbury, Connecticut. Perhaps he came by 
way of the old Nine Fanners Trail. Anyway, he built a log 
house and in the same year John Chipman, and Gamaliel 
Painter came." 

"Ah, the hero appears!" 
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"You needn't be amused. It was anything but an amusing 
time. It makes me fairly shudder to think of some of the hard- 
ships the women and children suffered. Just fancy coming into 
absolute wilderness, beset by hunger, cold, and storm. And 
added to those, the terrors of sickness and loneliness, and In- 
dian destructions. There were marauding bands of Indians 
always harrying this region because it lay along the line of 
the Otter Creek. I've no doubt this very stream has seen many 
a canoe-load of terror-stricken captives being carried off to- 
ward Lake Champlain and Canada." 

"I've no doubt," HE agreed gravely. "Well, go on." 

"It seems that the first winter after Benjamin Smalley built 
his cabin was a fearful one. Sickness fell upon the few families 
that were here. Benjamin's young son and daughter both died. 
Four years later, when they had just begun to get a foothold 
upon the region there were several families by then, and 
even a log schoolhouse there was a terrible time with the 
Indians. Houses were burned, property destroyed and captives 
carried off to the north. It resulted in the complete desertion 
of this little settlement of Middlebury until after the troubles 
with England. In some old book I found an account written 
by a woman' who had been a child of eight at the time of the 
flight. It seems the men had some knowledge that the Indians 
might come. They left their hoeing and set to work upon six 
canoes, made by hollowing out great logs. When they were 
certain the Indians were approaching they buried their sugar, 
flour, and pewter, under die floors of their cabins. The little 
girl's mother went out to look for the last time on the garden 
and vines she'd worked so hard to cultivate. Then they all went 
to the Creek and the women and children, and what goods 
they could carry, were loaded onto a raft which the men sur- 
rounded in their canoes, propelling it along the river." 

"How long did they stay away?" HE asked. 

"About five years; and of course all of them never got back. 
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When they did they found their clearings and homesteads in 
a state that was pathetic. But they? set to work and re-settled. 
It wasn't long before John Chipman had built a brick house 
that he afterward used as a tavern." 

"What did Gamaliel Painter do?" HE asked. "It seems to 
me you're leaving him rather far behind." 

"Oh, no. He came back too, and built a grist mill by the 
falls in the river. He and Colonel Chipman were figures of 
real importance in Colonial history. Chipman had been a 
commander at Fort Edward and Fort George, and Gamaliel 
Painter had played a dramatic part as a spy. At Crown Point 
he visited the British post in the guise of an idiot boy who 
was harmlessly peddling eggs and butter, and a few small no- 
tions. The British guard s,uspected he might not be as simple 
as lie appeared, and before allowing him to enter the fort 
they put him in a boat and started to row him up the Lake 
to a British ship that lay at anchor. The British officers on 
board would examine him and determine whether he was all 
that he seemed, and no more." 

"Rather a bad half hour for Gamaliel, I should think!" 

"Yes. But he was clever so clever that his wit saved him. 
He pretended to be utterly unconcerned, keeping up his 
feigned idiocy; gibbering and counting over his eggs and 
notions in the most care-free manner. Finally the guards in the 
boat decided that their errand was a needless one. No one, 
they reasoned, who was really a spy could be so untroubled 
and silly in the face of certain danger. They didn't want to 
carry a foolish matter to their superior officers, so they turned 
about and allowed Gamaliel to go into the fort and sell his 
goods, and also gain the military information which he was 
seeking." 

"Well," HE said, laughing, "he must have put his reading of 
Homer to good use. I presume he did read Homer. Anyone 
who pretended to education did, in those days. Quite a nice 
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American-Colonial version though a slightly garbled one 
of Achilles' experience with the merchant-peddler Ulysses in 
King Lycomedes' court/' 

"Well, Gamaliel Painter was certainly interested in educa- 
tion/' I continued. "In fact, Middlebury seems always to have 
had a leaning toward education. Miss Emma Hart came from 
Connecticut to Middlebury, and opened a Seminary for Young 
Females there. It was housed in half of Gamaliel's court house 
and there's an amusing tale about the Common often being so 
wet and swampish, that when the young females came to 
school the young men, studying law in the other half of the 
court house, would rush out and lay planks for them to cross 
upon. Afterwards, Miss Emma Han married Dr. Willard of 
Middlebury and they later moved to New York State where she 
founded her famous school." 

"Yes. But you've forgotten poor Gamaliel again." 

"No, indeed, I haven't. Middlebury College was incor- 
porated in 1800 and Judge Painter supervised the building 
of its old 'stone college' buildings. He died in 1819 and left 
the College a large legacy. One of the interesting items I dis- 
covered when I was reading about early bequests to the College 
was that Joseph Burr of Manchester left 1 12, 500 to Middle- 
bury College." 

"Perhaps the Reverend William Jackson had something to 
do with that too," suggested HE, who has a nice way of linking 
bits of information, "as well as with the legacy which founded 
Burr Seminary. You remember that the Reverend Jackson was 
the first elected member of the Middlebury College Corpora- 
tion." 

"Let's go back to the town by way of the College," I urged, 
as we gathered up our supper things in the deepening dusk, 
and prepared to return to Middlebury. 

Mist was settling along the line of the river, but above the 
mountains the sky was clear. As we approached the campus 
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there were lights in the upper rooms, and in Hepburn Hall. 
The paths about the old buildings of 'the stone college' were 
deserted. 

"Come!" I said, stepping out of the car and drawing him 
after me. 

We went and stood in the shadow of Painter Hall. The night 
wind stirred the leaves against the old walls, stars began to 
come into the sky. For a moment Time slipped back a hundred 
years. 



CHAPTER XIX 

From Middlebury we go to East Middlebury where we 
meet a wicked woman. We climb through the Ripton 
Gorge to the Middlebury School of English at Bread 
Loaf. We return to Middlebury. 

The next morning we set out in the direction of East Mid- 
dlebury. 

"Let me see," said I, whose bump of locality is poor, "which 
route are we taking now?" 

"Route 7," HE replied patiently. "We came through Corn- 
wall yesterday on route 30." 

Presently we turned left on a sweeping curve that led us 
directly east along a pleasant country road. Farms, open 
meadows, and occasional stands of hard wood, still flaunting 
brilliant foliage, slipped away from us as we spun along. A 
small girl was tugging a puppy toward a kitchen doorway. It 
broke loose and pranced just out of reach. On the porch of the 
kitchen ell, pumpkins and winter squash were piled. A couple 
of turkeys scuttled across the road with their necks crooked at 
an angle that suggested offended dignity. Ahead of us rose the 
wall of the Green Mountains with the cut which is Ripton 
Gorge clearly discernible. 

East Middlebury village was a long street of comfortable, 
quiet houses set far apart, and back from the road. We had 
glimpses of some fine trees and old flower gardens. As we had 
come into the village we had noticed a road to the left that led 
to Bristol. I leaned over the map and identified it as 1 16, then 
glanced up to find we were at the end of the street and starting 
along the route ahead that should lead us into the gorge. Two 
women were coming toward us along the path beside the road. 
Their arms were full of autumn leaves and ferns. Leaning out 
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of the car I exclaimed with pleasure, and they smiled back at 
me. One of them lifted a bunch of blue from the moss she 
carried gentians! 

"Up in the gorge," she called, raising them high that I might 
see. 

"Nowl" I exclaimed, "isn't that a perfect beginning for a 
morning like this?" and I fairly bounced in the seat. 

"Stop rocking the boat," said HE reprovingly, "she shouldn't 
have picked those gentians." 

I was quiet after that and tried to quell my exuberance. HE 
still looked reproving. HE has very decided opinions about the 
"reckless vandalism" of people who pick gentians, and wild 
orchids. We started up through the gorge. After the sunny 
warmth of the golden morning we were experiencing the sud- 
den chill of deep woods. The odor of moss and leaf mould 
came to us, and the sound of rushing water. There it was the 
brook. It dashed over rocks to our left, then slipped through 
moss-covered stones to fall below into amber pools. We 
climbed higher and higher in the gorge, following twists and 
turns that carried us along the line of the brook. Suddenly we 
were in Ripton. It was a tiny, mountain-side village a brief 
clearing in the wilderness, dominated by the grandeur of 
Bread Loaf Mountain. HE drew up on the other side of the 
bridge and consulted a map. 

"This road, along here, to the left," HE said, "leads over to 
Lincoln. That's a region with the romance of pioneer times 
still clinging to it." 

"So is this," I said. "I found some recollections of this vil- 
lage written by a woman who lived here as a small girl. She's 
Mrs. Elizabeth Spoor Shampney, and her great grandfather, 
she says, felled the first tree on Bread Loaf Mountain, and 
made one of the first clearings in this little village of Ripton. 
And that was over a hundred years ago." 

"Got the book, or article, or whatever it is, along?" HE asked. 
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"You might read a bit while I smoke my pipe." (HE'd forgot- 
ten the gentians!). I took out the magazine The Vermonter 
and willingly complied. 

" 'When only six years of age, my father moved his family to the 
neighborhood of Ripton, a thriving farming community, that also 
boasted of two saw mills, a schoolhouse, a summer resort but re- 
cently opened by the Hon. Joseph Battell, then a young man. . . . 
Old Bread Loaf was the barometer for the neighborhood as well 
as the basis of many a fireside tale. Well I remember my father in 
haying time, or on a picnic day, looking up at the wall of the moun- 
tain to see if a cloud hovered over its brow, which would foretell a 
storm before night. On winter mornings he would turn a listening 
ear before a long drive was to be taken. If approaching wind was 
heard, he'd say, Old Bread Loaf growls, guess we'd better stay at 
home there'll be a storm before night. And sure enough, one of 
those dreadful southeaster "S 9 for which Ripton has long been 
famous, was sure to come. 

" 'That mountain was a real thing. It all but talked to us young- 
sters. . . . Often when the shadows of night were growing long 
and young ears were big to every strange noise in a new forest home, 
a sound would echo along old Bread Loaf and then we'd run to 
mother, who would say, Don't be afraid, children. Now we'll listen. 
It is just a mother bear calling her children home to bed. Listen 
now, for soon they'll answer if they hear/ fust as all good children 
should. 

" 'Perhaps a shrill whistle would pierce the air, and mother 
would say, There they didn't hear and she has whistled to them. 
Sure enough, another O dear would resound along the mountain 
in faint tones. Mother would say, Now their mother feels better. 
One call would follow another as though the mother bear had 
decided to go to her children. 

" 'The forest about this mountain always invited bee hunters 
after the haying was over. Many a well-filled milk pail of the pre- 
cious pelf has come home to be enjoyed by youngsters through the 
cold winter mornings on pancakes or hot biscuits. And not too un- 
common a thing was it to find mother had placed a luscious piece 
in the lunch pail to be enioved with the school hmrh ' 
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("Oh, have a heart!" HE urged. "Here it is only ten o'clock 
and I'm hungry as a wolf!") 

" 'My great grandfather was greatly aided in this undertaking 
(making a clearing in the wilderness) by finding two large beaver 
meadows, which later gave him his best hay fields. He cleared land 
sufficient to make two large farms, built two log houses, two 
barns, and a saw mill. While clearing the farm he carried on a 
profitable wood business with the village of Middlebury, drawing 
the product with ox teams a distance of fifteen miles, making a 
trip and returning daily. His customers were such people as the 
President of Middlebury College, merchants, and ministers. 

" 'Now this valuable farm, only four miles from Ripton village, 
is an abandoned place mostly grown up to forest and blueberry 
fields. Once a large school district clustered around it, but now the 
woodman's axe, the merry whistle of the hay-maker, and the wel- 
come ring of the school bell have ceased/ " 

"Well," said HE, "it is rather sad. Yet she should feel that the 
Bread Loaf Summer School is quite a worthy successor to the 
old red school house." 

"Certainly there could be no more beautiful spot for such a 
school," I affirmed. "It must be the same Honorable Joseph 
Battell that Mrs. Shampney speaks of, for whom the forest on 
Bread Loaf Mountain is named." 

"Yes. He gave his summer hotel, which had become famous, 
to Middlebury College, by his will, as well as all the land he 
owned on the mountain. It is known now as Battell Forest." 

As we started on from Ripton village we soon approached a 
stretch of open country, overshadowed by Bread Loaf Moun- 
tain. Presently we were running beside wide, grassy spaces, 
clumps of shade trees, tennis courts, and groups of buildings- 
one large one, and numerous smaller ones. 

"That," HE explained, "is the main administration building 
of the Summer School. The Dining Hall is in that right-hand 
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wing. There are charming, informal classrooms for sit-around- 
at-your-ease discussions. The other buildings and cottages are 
mostly dormitories, I fancy, though some of them serve for 
smaller study groups. Part of the big building was the old 
hotel, I think. After the regular summer courses are over, they 
hold a Writers' Conference, for a couple of weeks/' 

Leaving the Summer School behind us we entered the 
depths of Battell Forest. Climbing steadily we wound through 
glorious stands of spruce and hard wood, up the Ripton-Han- 
cock forest passes. It seemed almost dark in this great stretch of 
National Forest, except for the occasional flame of hard maples 
that burned between black spruces. When we reached the sum- 
mit, where the road suddenly and swiftly plunged to the valley 
on the other side, and into the village of Hancock, we turned 
about and retraced our course being bound to return to Mid- 
dlebury. 

As we passed once more over the open stretches, dipped into 
deep woods, and came out again to momentary views of the 
valley far below, we drew up beside the road and sat in silence 
for a while. 

"What are you doing?" HE asked after a few minutes, glanc- 
ing at the paper in my lap. 

"Writing a reprieve/' 

"A reprieve?" 

"Yes. For the lady with the gentians/' 

"Oh." 

He sat looking down upon the dim valley, floating in opales- 
cent haze. After a moment I read: 

Come take the dimbing mountain road 

And leave the world behind, 

High through a clearing in the leaves 

Look back and laugh to find 

How far below the valley sleeps 

Lulled deep in autumn haze, 
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As though it smiled through drowsy lids 
Upon your errant ways. 

The gentle valley sees you go 
Nor gives one anxious glance 
Although you roam upon the hills 
She knows that no mischance 
Awaits your reckless spendthrift way; 
The trees will lend you gold today! 

"That's a poor last line," I said, frowning at it. "It has too 
many feet." 

"Oh, well," HE said, "the gentian woman had too many 
hands." 



CHAPTER XX 

On the way north from Middlebury we temporarily 
mislay a member of the expedition. Reunited we go 
north to New Haven Junction which, we find, has a 
past. We journey to Bristol, eastward, and through the 
Lincoln and Warren Pass, too beautiful for us to de- 
scribe. Returning to New Haven Junction we travel 
north to Vergennes where we encounter the Lake Cham- 
plain region and a hero. 

When we left Middlebury the next morning we started 
north on U. S. 7. Not far from Middlebury where the road ran 
over a hill, to what we remembered as a small settlement of for- 
lorn houses and a decaying church, we were amazed by a 
changed scene. 

The old church had been repaired and painted; and set back 
from the road, at a bend in the Otter Creek, was a fine build- 
ing of New England Colonial design, in process of completion. 
It appeared too large for a private dwelling, and yet it lacked 
the appearance of a public building. Curiosity got the best of 
us. We slowed to a stop and HE got out and went over to the 
doorway, where we could see masons and painters moving 
about. HE disappeared inside. 

It was a full hour before HE returned. Had I not been so 
solidly packed in with rugs, camping kit, writing portfolio, 
notebooks, reference books, maps, and camera, I would have 
gone in search of him. As it was I dreaded to disturb the geo- 
graphical location of all these articles. Movement would mean 
future experiences of diving frantically for a certain map or 
book as some point in question spun past on the edge of the 
landscape. So I stayed where I was, fancying that each moment 
would see my waiting at an end. 
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HE reappeared at the door. At least he'd not been murdered! 
HE leaned against the door-jamb, chatting leisurely with an 
unseen conversationalist. More minutes passed. Then HE 
sauntered toward me. HE paused to refill his pipe, and to get it 
well started. I wanted to yell, ' 'WHA TT', but, instead, I main- 
tained a smiling silence. HE climbed into the car, then decided 
to put his pipe, which had gone out again, into his hip pocket. 
HE squirmed and wiggled and finally got it in. In the process 
the rugs pulled loose, the maps and notebooks spilled into a 
heap upon the floor, and the camera all but bounced into the 
roadway. Throwing in the clutch HE swung leisurely into the 
road. We loped along at a gentle, meditative pace. HE caught 
my eye in the mirror and spoke in a tone o sudden recollec- 
tion. 

"Oh, you wanted to know what it was, didn't you? Well, it's 
Sir Wilfred Grenf ell's Dog Team Tavern/' 

"Over to our left," I said, "is Weybridge. The Otter Creek 
runs through it and there's an old monument there. It's almost 
forgotten nowadays, but it marks the spot of a tragic Indian 
raid. There were only four families, for it was in the time of 
very early settlements about 1778. The Indians carried off 
all the men and boys and left the women and children to 
starve, after burning their crops and killing their cattle. For 
ten days they lived on a few potatoes that they found left in 
the ground, and they hid in one of the cellar holes of their 
ruined houses. Then the soldiers, who were stationed in the 
block house at Pittsf ord, got wind of the disaster and came and 
rescued them." 

"The valley of the Otter Creek was the Indians' highroad. 
One can't help wondering, sometimes, what the settlers de- 
rived of sufficient value to make them stay here," HE said, 
"especially when there were such terrible possibilities." 

"Yes. And that reminds me of an interesting bit of folk lore 
about this very Indian terrorism. It seems that for years, after 
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the raid occurred, it was always referred to as 'that lamentable 
affair.' The region, lying partly in Weybridge, and partly in 
Cornwall, where the sad destruction and taking of captives 
had befallen, was a sort of rough acreage that was always 
spoken of as the 'Lamentable Affair* region. Gradually the 
phrase became corrupted until it was known as the 'Lemon 
Fair' region, and old people, around there, still call it that." 

HE looked at me to see whether I was in earnest. 

"Honestly. On some of the old maps of this part of Addison 
County you can see it printed: Lemon Fair' 9 

We were following the longest stretch of straight highway 
that I had seen for days. Its white length dipped up and down 
in even undulations, as far ahead as I could see. The valley 
widened with mountains folded in haze at its distant rim. We 
came to a railway junction New Haven Junction. 

"How horrid!" I frowned. "I think a match-box railway sta- 
tion, with two or three old cars on a siding, can do more to 
demoralize a landscape than anything I know of." 

"Then we better turn off here on route 17 and go over to 
New Haven and Bristol. When we get to Bristol we'll find our- 
selves surrounded by mountains again mountains close at 
hand. And speaking of famous spots: you should know that 
this same match-box railway station, which you despise, has 
been immortalized by one of the greatest linguists of all time." 

"Whatl" 

"Yes. By Jeremiah Curtin." 

"What do you mean?" I asked. It was my turn to be in- 
credulous. 

"Well, it's quite a story, and I admit I'd never have heard it 
except for Leonard Twynham. But when you think of Jere- 
miah Curtin the man who was the United States Secretary 
of Legation at St. Petersburg, the translator of Quo Vadte, 
member of the Department of Ethnology at the Smithsonian 
Institute, and author of books upon Russia, Ireland, and the 
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American Indians spending every vacation he possibly could 
in Warren, or Bristol, Vermont; well, it is a bit surprisingl" 

"But what about the railway station, and how did he come 
to choose Vermont?*' I asked, all in one breath. 

"He chose a Vermont wife. She was a native o Warren. 
Warren you know lies just the other side of the Lincoln Gap, 
through which one passes going from Bristol to the Granville 
Gulf and the Mad River valley. Mrs. Curtin was a remarkable 
woman. She was her husband's only secretary and she went all 
over the world with him." 

"Well, but what about New Haven Junction? I suppose they 
changed trains here." 

"More than that. They alighted here in the wee small hours 
of an August morning. They expected a carriage to be waiting 
for them to carry them to their home, but it never showed up, 
so they sat on a box outside the station and watched 'until the 
dawn stars burn(ed) away.' Then they set out on foot toward 
New Haven. Mr. Curtin carried their valise on his umbrella 
swung over his shoulder, and finally, after tramping through 
ankle-deep dust, they arrived at the village of New Haven. 
They were half starved, and they went on to a big house which 
they thought looked like a hotel, but the only sign that greeted 
them said Mumps. However, they made inquiries as to a place 
to get breakfast and discovered that it really was a boarding 
house, and they were served a hasty meal. Pretty soon they got 
hold of a carriage and drove home." 

"Well, that certainly is interesting." 

"It is more interesting and amusing than it appears," HE 
continued. "This experience that might seriously have an- 
noyed most people especially geniuses seemed only enjoy- 
able to Jeremiah Curtin. Leonard Twynham says he spoke of 
his delight in sitting there on the station steps watching the sun 
rise over the mountains, and reiterated how glad he was*o be 
there, and how full of joy he felt." 
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"He sounds really great," I agreed. 

"Yes. But I've left the best part o the story for last. You see, 
what made the New Haven Junction experience particularly 
amusing from his point of view was that he and Mrs. Curtin 
were just returning from the Russo-Japanese Peace Conference 
that had been held, as a result of President Roosevelt's efforts, 
at Portsmouth, New Hampshire. Mr. Curtin had been called 
there by the President to serve as interpreter. While there he 
and Mrs. Curtin had had every imaginable attention lavished 
upon them. Then they returned to Vermont to wait outside 
a little junction station for a carriage that never came; to 
journey a mile through the dust of a country road; to stop at 
a house for breakfast and be confronted by mumps. But Mr. 
Curtin insisted that he liked such contrasts, that they were 
what added indispensable zest to life." 

"I'll never look sourly upon New Haven Junction again," 
I said, "and I'm glad we're going through Lincoln Gap for a 
new reason now." 

"There'll be a new reason for interest in Bristol too," HE 
said. "The Curtins made their home in Bristol, after Mrs, 
Curtin's family were no longer in Warren, and Mrs. Curtin 
still lives there." 

We left the car beside the Bristol Common, around which 
clustered white houses, churches, and the old inn which houses 
the Summer School of German. We walked the length of the 
village street, and at its east end felt as though we were about 
to run into the mountains that rose so steeply above us. We 
sauntered back and went into the inn for some pleasant talk 
with its host, who told us that in summer most of the houses 
along the street, and around the Common "looked after" peo- 
ple connected with the Summer School. Interesting people 
they were too. They came from all over the country. There 
was something going on all the time-plays, folk dances, re- 
citals, music all associated with the work of the Summer 
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School. And of course there were countless pilgrimages made 
through the Lincoln and Warren Pass. 

"There is one important thing that the reader of our travels 
should be told," said HE, "before he embarks upon this trip 
through the Pass. That is that West Lincoln is the region in 
which all the rare tales written by Rowland Robinson about 
Danvis Folk are laid. It would be a thousand pities for people 
not to know that West Lincoln is, or was, the Danvis of Danvis 
Folks, and Uncle Lisha's Shop." 

"Didn't Rowland Robinson live in Ferrisburg? How did he 
know West Lincoln so well?" 

"West Lincoln is really only fifteen miles across country 
from Ferrisburg. Rowland Robinson went there, when a 
young boy, for a visit. Long afterward fifty years I believe it 
was he started writing his Vermont stories. They were a kind 
of folk tale of the pioneer settlers and heroes. The locality he 
chose for their background was West Lincoln. He called it 
Danvis in the stories, but his description was so perfect al- 
though he'd been there only once, and that a half century be- 
forethat people recognized it as West Lincoln." 

"I suppose one can go direct from Ferrisburg then?" 

"Yes. But this is a beautiful trip, by way of Bristol, and when 
we go back to U. S. route 7 once more, along the Lake, well 
stop when we get to Ferrisburg and see Rokebythe Rowland 
Robinson Homestead." 

We passed out of Bristol, bearing somewhat southeast. A 
river flowed at our right cutting through a deep channel. 
Farther on, a road to the left branched off to Starksboro. 

"Starksboro," I said wonderingly, "do you suppose that 
General Stark had anything to do with this region?" 

"Well," HE replied, "that little book we stumbled on said 
that Starksboro wasn't settled until eleven years after the 
Battle of Bennington, so perhaps he did. Or perhaps it was 
merely named out of compliment to him. Anyhow, three of 
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those peaks to the east have Stark names Molly Stark, General 
Stark, and Baby Stark." 

"Honestly?" I asked. "I'll warrant you're joking. It sounds 
like the Three Bears." 

"No, Goldilocks, I swear it's true, though I don't doubt 
there have been plenty of bears thereabouts. In fact the old 
fellow who was washing windows on the other side of the inn 
told me a story about a bear coming up and stealing a pig right 
under the eyes of the good wife of one of the early settlers. The 
brave woman took after him with her pudding stick, rapped 
him over the nose, and got back little piggy. 

"It sounds like Mother Goose this time, but it's probably 
true." 

"Well, there're some other things he told me about Starks- 
boro and, by the way, it used to be Staxksborough. There was 
a Friends Society organized there in 1812, and the meeting 
house is still in use. It seems that tiny village of South Starks- 
boro sent sixty soldiers to the Civil War. There are thirteen of 
them buried in the old graveyard that's in what they call the 
'Jerusalem District,' which is really partly in Lincoln." 

We were approaching West Lincoln. The mountains shot 
steeply upward, and on each side of this deep, shadowed valley 
were rugged, timbered slopes, with what seemed little more 
than a narrow space for farms and houses. Beside us ran a 
clear stream that rippled over a stony bed, broken by sudden 
descents over great ledges of rock. As we passed along I tried 
to reconstruct the little settlement of Danvis, feeling the vague 
disappointment that one always experiences, no matter how 
lovely the place, when the people and habitations of a tale are 
proven the fabric of dream. 

As we continued through Lincoln I was still looking back. 
Just where had Uncle Lisha's shop stood? Where, oh, where 
did Gran'ther Hill, and Antoine Bisette, and Sam Lovel hold 
forth? Where had the fire on Mrs. Purinton's kitchen hearth 
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burned so brightly, as pretty Huldah sat beside it? What would 
I not give to know! 

Gradually my memories of the beloved Danvis Pioneers, 
who are as real as living people to every person of Vermont 
heritage, became merged with my pleasure in the beauty 
around me. The scene grew constantly more rugged and 
beautiful. The deep gorge through which we were climbing 
and winding was the Lincoln and Warren Pass. Near the sum- 
mit we crossed the Long Trail. Beyond the crest the road 
plunged downward to the valley on die other side, to Warren 
and the Mad River Valley. We stopped the car at the highest 
point in the road and walked along the trail. The view of 
mountains and valleys, lakes and rivers left few words to 
be said. Only our silence could express the wonder of what 
we saw. Camels Hump, Mount Mansfield, Willoughby Lake 
with Mount Pisgah and Mount Hor guarding it, Bread Loaf 
Mountain, Killington, and Lake Champlain with the Adiron- 
dacks rising beyond. 

"What is it that Edna Millay says about things that are too 
beautiful?" I asked. 

HE quoted: 

Long have I known a glory in it all, 

But never knew I this; 

Here such a passion is 
As stretches me apart. Lord, I do fear 
Thou'st made the world too beautiful this year. 
My soul is all but out of me, let fall 
No burning leaf; prithee, let no bird call 

We left the car and climbed down to the edge of the brook. 
It ran shallow and golden for a few yards, before falling over 
great boulders into deep pools below. Sunlight broke through 
the tops of the spruces and gave us noonday warmth as we ate 
our lunch. When the last crumb was gone HE stretched himself 
on the shelf of rock beside me and lit his pipe. 
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"This," HE said, "is the correct moment for an after-dinner 
story, and I've saved one that is appropriate to this spot/' 

"Is it a fairy tale?" I asked. 

"No. It sounds more like Washington Irving, or Rowland 
Robinson." 

"Tell it." 

"Well, it seems that there was once a delightful and shiftless 
ne'er-do-well who was wont to haunt the little town of Lincoln 
in the early days. He had a talent for rhyming, and no one 
really had anything against him, except his lazy ways, for he 
possessed a keen wit that afforded amusement for any who 
found themselves in his company. One day he was lounging 
about the doorway of the new tavern that had been set up in 
an old building that had once served as a meetinghouse. As 
dinner time approached he made no move to depart. The land- 
lord had no intention of inviting him to a free meal, so he 
made it plain that he wanted him to take himself off. However, 
the fellow remained. One of the bystanders suggested that the 
host employ the loiterer to write a verse in honor of the new 
hostelry in exchange for his dinner. The tavern keeper decided 
that this was a good idea and agreed, but the poetical vaga- 
bond insisted that he must have his dinner before he could 
compose a stanza. His muse would not favor him when he was 
suffering from pangs of hunger. Finally they compromised. 
Half the verse was to be written before dinner, and the final 
half afterward. The wag at once recited: 

There swings a signtis made of pine, 
And hangs among the trees; 

He then adjourned to the dinner table and consumed a gen- 
erous meal. Rising from the board he sauntered out to the 
doorway, where other guests were gathered, and fulfilled his 
agreement by repeating in a gay, resonant tone: 
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There swings a sign 'tis made of pine, 
And hangs among the trees; 
This house was once a house of prayer, 
But now a den of thieves." 

Late in the afternoon, after another hour or two spent in 
wandering about Bristol and New Haven, we returned to New 
Haven Junction and U. S. 7. Turning north we again fol- 
lowed the undulations of the long road which led us to Ver- 
gennes. 



CHAPTER XXI 

We explore Vergennes and have a rendezvous with a 
Commodore. We go on to Ferrisburg where we visit the 
Rowland Robinson Homestead. On through Charlotte 
and past Mount Philo State Park. Near Shelburne we 
get our first view of Vermont's highest mountain. 

"Do you realize that Vergennes is the smallest incorporated 
city in the United States, and that it is also one of the oldest?'* 
HE asked, as we sped along through a constantly widening val- 
ley. 

Dim shapes of giant mountains floated in blue haze at the 
horizon's rim. Far to the right Camels Hump lifted its peak 
above circling mountains. To the left the Adirondacks rose 
beyond Lake Champlain's wooded shores. The close, tower- 
ing mountain sides of the Lincoln and Warren Pass had been 
magnificent, but this wide valley of fertile farms, wooded lake 
shore, and superb peaks rising from the plain was equally 
beautiful. 

We passed fields with stump fences. French names began to 
appear. Up and down a final undulation, around a curve, and 
we found ourselves in Vergennes. We faced a small park, a nar- 
row street, where there were some old buildings. It led down- 
ward toward a glimpse of the Otter Creek. Opposite was an 
old inn, no longer quite colonial, since it betrayed modern, 
and French influences. Its large sign read: Parlor Tea Room 
Rendevous. 

"Tea and Rendevousl" I exclaimed. "If we can escape the 
Parlor, that's the place." 

Having found the tea satisfactory, but not being able to 
escape the Parlor, we decided to make our own Rendevous 
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and after dark sauntered out to wander down the narrow 
street to the water's edge. 

"There's history in the air/' I said, lifting my head and 
sniffing the night breeze. "If you'll stand in the lee of that old 
brick house, over there, and shut your eyes, I know you can 
hear the water lapping on the shore and catch the echo of 
Commodore Macdonough's footsteps passing down the stone 
street." 

"I don't intend to stand in the lee of any mouldy old build- 
ings to listen to ghostly footfalls; and what's more I don't 
intend you shall either. You'll catch your never-get-over. The 
wind off the Lake is cold," said HE taking my elbow and hurry- 
ing me along. "Herewe'll go in here. This is just the place to 
spend an hour or so, and find out some of the things we want 
to know." 

Above the street we saw a pillared portico, above which rose 
a dome. A marble facing, above the entrance, informed us that 
it was The Bixby Free Memorial Library. As we stepped into 
its spacious rotunda we were graciously greeted by the librar- 
ian at the desk. After a few minutes, during which we had 
looked with especial delight at the children's reading room, 
Mrs. Chatterton said, "I think you'd find things of particular 
interest to you in our Historical and Vermont rooms upstairs." 

We climbed a wide, marble stairway and entered a pleasant 
room containing prints, records, and collections, that had 
historical associations with Vergennes, and the state. In the 
Vermont room were shelves of Vermontiana into which I 
longed to delve. While HE and Mrs. Chatterton talked, I sat 
down on the floor before the lower section that contained early 
histories of Vermont settlements now grown into towns. I was 
deep in a first-hand account of an Indian raid when HE re- 
minded me that it was well past the library's closing time and 
that we mustn't keep Mrs. Chatterton any longer. 
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As I started to follow him, my eye fell on an old lithograph. 
It looked like a Currier and Ives. Sure enough at least it was 
a Currier, dated 1846, and entitled MacDonough's Victory on 
Lake Champlain. There it was: just what I had been trying to 
picture to myself. On the lower margin of the lithograph, in 
fine script appeared: 

American Guns 86 British Guns 95 

American Loss 52 British Loss 84 

American Wounded $8 British Wounded no 

"I suppose/' said Mrs. Chatterton, "that you know that 
Lieutenant Macdonough lived in an old house across from the 
Inn while he was here building his fleet." 

"Now!" said I, grasping HIS arm as we went down the Li- 
brary steps, after expressions of sincere appreciation, "I want 
to cross over and walk back on the other side of the street." 

"Why? The inn's on this side." 

"Exactly. Didn't you hear what she said? It was just opposite 
the inn that Macdonough lived." 

"Still determined to hear his footfalls? You are a hero- 
worshipper!" 

"Theodore Roosevelt said that the Battle of Plattsburg Bay 
was the greatest naval battle of the War of 1815; but it isn't 
that that makes me so admiring of Macdonough. It's the cour- 
age and determination that he must have had to build his fleet 
in such an unbelievably short time. He was only twenty-seven 
years old in 1812 when he received his orders to 'take com- 
mand of the naval forces on Lake Champlain/ That was in 
late September and when he got to Lake Champlain what do 
you suppose he found? He found that the United States navy 
on those waters consisted of two gun boats one partly sunk 
and two sloops!" 

"Rather a let-down I should think." 

"Well, Vergennes at that time had several shipyards. So 
Macdonough came here. He immediately employed a crew of 
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a hundred and ten men to go into the woods, and cut, and de- 
liver, lumber for three warships. The Saratoga was the largest. 
It weighed seven hundred and thirty-four tons, and it had 
twenty-six guns. It was launched just forty days from the time 
it was standing timber in the forestl The Eagle was the second 
in size. It weighed five hundred tons and had twenty guns. By 
August 1814 the Ticonderoga the last of the three ships was 
launched and fitted out. These three warships with the Preble, 
and ten gun boats made up his fleet. In a year and eleven 
months from the date of his arrival upon the scene he had 
built it. Then, on September 11, which must have made it 
just about the anniversary of his coming, he engaged the 
British on Plattsburg Bay and conquered the British squad- 
ron. After that they called him Commodore Macdonough." 

"I should think so," HE said respectfully. 

In the morning we went across to the little park to look at 
the marble memorial to Commodore Macdonough, erected 
in 1925, just one hundred years after his death. 

A gallant officer an exemplary citizena national hero> I 
read on the tablet. 

"Yes. He was all that. But how tragically young all these 
early heroes died. Only forty-two, and life ended." 

As we passed out of Vergennes along a curve of railway track, 
beyond which stood a large milk plant, I realized that we 
hadn't said anything about present day Vergennes. 

"What will we say?" I asked. "I suppose there's a possibility 
that some hard-headed business man may read our book. Hell 
say: 'Lord! What do I care about the Battle of Plattsburg Bay? 
I want to know what industries support the city/ " 

"Well," HE laughed, "in the first place, your executive of 
industry will have to remember that Vergennes is the oldest 
and smallest city in New England if not in the Union. It's 
older than Boston that hub of progress. Also, it isn't indus- 
trial, even though it's a city. Oh, it does make shade rollers and 
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spark plugs, but it's really a center for dairy products. They 
produce casein and have two big creameries. However, if he's 
determined that a city must show growth, we can tell him that 
the original town list contained thirty-three names, and that 
now it has a population of 1,705. Also, that it has a Library 
that is a living institution with a policy especially directed to 
serve and interest the children and young people of the com- 
munity; and that the State Industrial School is located here." 

"Wait!" I suddenly cried, as I caught sight of a highway 
township sign. "This is Ferrisburg. We must go slowly now, be- 
cause just a little beyond here is Rokeby, the Rowland Robin- 
son homestead." 

We might have passed it had we not been watching so care- 
fully. There was only a modest marker pointing toward the 
long lane that wound up the slope to the house that stands be- 
neath fine old trees. At the back and sides were orchards. 
There was something infinitely peaceful about it, standing on 
its hillside, overlooking the lake and the Adirondacks beyond. 

"It is different," I said, "in some indefinable way from the 
other farmhouses of this region. I can't quite explain it, but it 
makes me think of the illustrations one finds in books pub- 
lished in the 50'$ and 6o's. Of course it is much older, but it 
seems as though the literary associations of those years had, in 
some subtle way, impressed it. It's like a wood engraving from 
some old volume of Hawthorne or Whittier. It would fit peace- 
fully into either Concord or Haverhill of their day." 

We left the car by the barn and went across the grass to the 
house. Mrs. Robinson greeted us. When I told her that we 
looked upon our journey to this house as a sort of pilgrimage- 
so deeply did we love the Danvis Folk of whom her father-in- 
law had written her face lighted with a sudden smile. 

"How nice," she said." Come in." 

The house was frame and of the double farmhouse type. Its 
small-paned windows looked out on orchard, woodland, 
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meadow, and the glorious sweep of valley that led to the edge 
of Lake Champlain and the mountains beyond. Every room 
held treasures which I longed to scan. Sketches, water colors, 
oils, the grooved board which Rowland Robinson had used to 
guide his hand when he continued to write his own manu- 
scripts after blindness had come upon him. Standing in the 
"square room" everything about me seemed to bespeak some 
chapter in the life of the man who had written and lived with 
so much honesty and nobility. 

The original house, they told us, had been built in 1784, but 
the Robinsons came to it in 1796. They were Quakers emi- 
grating from Rhode Island. The place was called Rokeby in 
honor of the old home in England. The house was a station on 
the "underground railway" in the troublesome days of slavery. 
Many a runaway slave had been hidden in the low chamber 
above the ell, to which a concealed staircase led. 

Standing by the great fireplace in the kitchen, I thought how 
I had heard that in this very spot, in the light of flickering 
flames, the Robinson children (two daughters who in later 
years drew illustrations for their father's books, and the son 
who now occupied the farm and bore his name) used to sit and 
listen to their father read. He read aloud to them his stories, 
which are now the precious legacy of all. 

Reluctantly we climbed back into the car and drove away. 
We turned north upon the wide highwaystill U. S. 7 lead- 
ing to Burlington. 

"It was one of those rare experiences," HE said, "that proved 
better than we dreamed it could." 

"And before we leave Ferrisburg," I replied, "I want to 
speak of Bertha Oppenheim. Her farm is near here on the lake 
shore. It seems especially right that she should be neighbor to 
the Robinson Homestead. No one could love this region of 
lake and woodland, valley and mountain, more than she. After 
I read her Winged Seeds I felt she truly knew the four seasons 
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of this part of Vermont, and that she loved them in the spirit 
that Rowland Robinson did." 

Along the highway, on a turn to the right, one could journey 
a brief distance to North Ferrisburg. It was to North Ferris- 
burg that the Quaker Meetinghouse, originally in Ferrisburg, 
had been moved. Services, we understood, were still held 
there. 

"All through the country east of this valley," said HE, "are 
dozens of branch roads leading over to Hinesburg, Monkton, 
Monkton Ridge, Starksboro, and the Lincolns. There used to 
be Friends Societies in all of them. The whole region 
abounded in Quakers who had come up from Rhode Island in 
the early days, just as Thomas Robinson did." 

Looking ahead we saw a dome-like mountain to the east with 
an observation tower upon its summit. It was Mount Philo, 
State Park and Bird Sanctuary. 

"That would be a beautiful trip for any one to take, who 
had an hour or so to spare, on the way north," I commented. 

"Yes. There's a fine view from the top, and a splendid auto 
road clear up to the summit. There are good foot trails, and 
no end of birds, not to mention the fine, cold water at the 
spring house part way up, and the tower at the end of the 
journey. There's a revolving map and compass in the tower, 
so you can locate and identify any peak you are uncertain 
about." 

"I'm torn between knowing to which side of the valley to 
look," I sighed. "The mountains are piling up so gloriously in 
the east, and the lake and the Adirondacks on the west are so 
wonderful, that I want to look both ways at once." 

We passed the side road leading to Mount Philo, and en- 
tered Charlotte. A sign by a farmhouse caught my eye An- 
tiques Gifts -Fudge Guests Farm Foods. 

"That's just about the jumbled arrangement my inner be- 
ing experiences," I said, "when we start to select an overnight 
domicile." 
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"Don't worry," HE replied, "I have a plan for tonight." 

"I hope it isn't one of your strong-minded ones a 'Let's try- 
this-place-iio-matter-how-awful-it-proves-for-that's- AD VEN- 
TURE' plan. I haven't forgotten the last one. There wasn't 
any spring on that bed; only slats with a couple of old quilts 
folded over them/' 

"Really?" 

"Yes. I don't mean to be a tenderfoot, but I prefer the 
ground with a spruce bough under me, and my own blanket, 
no matter if it is cold, and the rain may trickle down my neck." 

HE grinned sympathetically. "You're safe. I don't feel 
strong-minded tonight." 

There was a fine old church to the left. We drew up to take a 
picture. Its white columns before its pink brick facade were 
lovely. 

"Are those Doric, Ionic, or Corinthian columns?" I asked. 

"Ionic, I think." 

I wrote down in the notebook: Two votes for Ionic. 

Before we reached Shelburne we saw Mount Mansfield far 
off to the right, with Camels Hump looming up further south. 
The Adirondacks, with Mount Marcy dominating their gran- 
deur, rose beyond the lake. As we approached the southern 
end of Burlington HE suddenly turned down a side road 
toward the lake. We wound and turned, and wound again. On 
a small point of land, reaching out into the water, was a cabin. 
It stood beneath pines and had an open view of the lake and 
mountains beyond. 

"Ill soon have a fire roaring in the fireplace," HE said, as 
he unlocked the door. "It's the Bates' camp. They sent me the 
key before we started." 

I was feeling the mattress on the wide bunk across from the 
fireplace. "No slats!" I said. 



CHAPTER XXII 

We spend the day discovering the charms of Burling- 
ton and find some historic characters. We learn that a 
famous writer agrees with us about the "Queen City." 

We had been sitting, SHE and I, in Battery Park in Burling- 
ton for a long time just looking at the lake. The air was soft. A 
warm breeze which gently stirred the lake made us feel dreamy 
too. The autumn haze which almost hid the Adirondack peaks 
across the rippling water seemed to impart to life a dreamy 
reality the pleasant dreaminess that comes when, almost 
asleep, one is still pleasantly conscious of the life round about. 
We watched a boat grow smaller and smaller and then dis- 
appear into the haze. The water lapped rhythmically against 
the embankment. Away off children were calling. 

"Listen to this/' SHE said. "I certainly had never seen in the 
travels of -forty years, any position chosen for a city more likely 
to impress a traveler as remarkable and to live in his memory. 
That's what Edward Everett Hale said about Burlington." 

"Yes," I agreed, "the Aliens certainly knew what they were 
about when they picked this site, although I'm afraid com- 
mercial influences had much to do with it. But what shall we 
do? We were not going to talk about the cities and yet this 
place has something as satisfying as the hills and valleys and 
mountains." 

"I feel just that way about it. We'll just have to say that we 
honestly think that this is the 'Queen City' in fact, and that it 
is worthy of the crown." 

This park was the fort and camp ground used in 1812 when 
Macdonough built his fleet at Vergennes. Ethan Allen Park, 
just above, was a part of the Ethan Allen farm to which he 
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came toward the end of his life hoping to enjoy a few years of 
leisure. 

We strolled up the hill to the University campus having 
visited the monument of Ethan in Green Mount Cemetery. 
The University is Ira's lasting monument, for it was his money 
and his influence which were largely responsible for the char- 
tering of this honorable institution in 1791. 

"Yes," SHE added, "and the Marquis de Lafayette laid the 
cornerstone of that South Building in 1825. Over there is his 
statue and also one of Ira Allen." 

Next to the Billings Library is the Ira Allen Chapel, a fine 
example of Classic Georgian architecture. Its beautiful tower 
rises above the trees offering an unforgettable view. On the 
other side of the campus are the buildings of the Medical 
College. Then we went around the corner to the Fleming 
Museum where there are frequent exhibitions of paintings, in- 
cluding one each spring by the Northern Vermont Artists. 
There is also a growing collection in the permanent exhibi- 
tion where will be hung that portrait of Abraham Brownson 
by Buell Moore, about which SHE had something to say in the 
story of Wells. Then there is an excellent collection of Ver- 
mont minerals. Just beyond this is the Mary Fletcher Hospital, 
the first hospital to be established in the state. Opposite the 
Chapel is the Bishop DeGoesbriand Hospital. 

"It wouldn't be advertising to recommend Dr. Wheeler's 
Autobiography of a Small Town Surgeon would it?" SHE 
asked. "He had a lot to do with that hospital and with the 
Medical School, and this is the Small Town." 

We sat down on a bench and looked over a story by Ella 
Bowles in the Yankee and found there that a woman, who was 
in town when Lafayette was, spoke of the Grand Place or 
Court House Square and of the large, well built houses sur- 
rounded by handsome gardens and fine trees. You'll find just 
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that as you wander around the streets, all of them with their 
old shade trees over-arching. 

Another visitor, this one from the South, found some faults. 
The huge piles of firewood she said, speak volumes of the 
horrors of a climate where such precautions are necessary. She 
was not at all taken with the barbarous machines of sleighs. 

We noticed, as did another visitor of long ago that a style 
which prevails in our more ambitious residences approaches 
Italian villas, that is, a square house with three unencumbered 
fronts and with a belvedere on the roof. As we strolled, later, 
along the upper streets we came on several of these houses with 
belvederes. All of the residential section is filled with interest- 
ing old houses, several of them showing the French influence. 

We visited the Fletcher Free Library and the very complete 
Y. M. C. A. building of which the city is justly proud. 

There is one thing which this region offers which we are not 
going to make any effort to describe. It is a thing you see and a 
thing you feel. When William D. Howells was looking over 
the Bay of Naples he said: The most beautiful view in the 
world, except one a Lake Champlain sunset as seen from 
Burlington. 

Of course Burlington was once an important port and from 
it was launched the second successful steamboat, the VER- 
MONT, only a short time after Fulton's boat was navigating 
the Hudson. Ira Allen started the lumber industry and for 
many years that was one of the main businesses. Now there 
are many diversified industries such as cereals, Venetian blinds, 
package dyes; and recently the maple sugar business has cen- 
tered here. The City Hall Park, the "Court House Square" of 
other days, has the public buildings grouped about it and the 
hotels are nearby. There is also the Auditorium, the largest 
convention hall in northern New England, which attracts 
many gatherings each year. 

"It's getting blurbish," SHE interrupted. "We haven't said a 
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word about the bathing beach two miles out or the Yacht Club 
or those social clubs in the old houses.'* 

"Nor the fact that President James Rowland Angell was 
born here right where the Ira Allen Chapel stands nor that 
Walt Whitman used to come here to visit his sister, nor Henry 
Holt's connection/' 

"And people should certainly visit Redstone, the women's 
part o the University," SHE reminded me. 

I put my hand over her mouth and led her to the car. 

A little later we stood on the rocks at the edge of the lake 
where we could look across to the Adirondack Peaks cut 
sharply against the brilliant sunset sky. When the last of the 
changing colors had faded into night we went back to the 
cabin. 

"You're right," SHE said. "There are no words." 



CHAPTER XXIII 

We take a nautical trip on a rainy day, north through 
The Islands. We visit South and North Hero, suggest 
Isle LaMotte, and return to the mainland by ferry from 
East Alburg to West Swanton. We go to Swanton and 
south through St. Albans, Milton and Winooski into 
Burlington. 

In spite of very optimistic statements from various hotel, 
garage and filling station attendants, by the time we had fol- 
lowed routes U. S. 7 and s they occupy the same space at the 
same time to the banks of the Winooski and the town of that 
name, it had begun to rain. 

In case you, fellow traveler, are desirous of a swim, at some 
other time of year, you might go out from Burlington to Mal- 
letts Bay, by which route you have the lake steadily in sight. In 
fact this bay should not be missed even now. The Malletts 
Bay road joins the one we started out on, just before route 7, 
the Ethan Allen Highway still, leaves route 2 and goes north to 
St. Albans. 

By the time we had reached this junction it was pouring. 
Even the roadside stand attendant thought it "looked as 
though we might get some rain/' 

We decided that we might as well make this day as nautical 
as possible, in view of nature's offering, so we turned left on 
U. S. 2 at this junction for the "Island Trip." 

"I hope this water trip doesn't include a stream down my 
neck," SHE said looking suspiciously at that place in the top. 

Wishing to call attention to more noble objects I said: "Just 
look at Mansfield. It seems to be holding the sky on its shoul- 
ders today." 

The sign had read The Islanders Welcome You. Somehow 
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I had a feeling that the Islanders might be some exotic race, 
perhaps pigmies, and as we approached Grand Isle, I was cer- 
tain we were embarking on a foreign tour. We crossed the long 
causeway known as the Sandbar Bridge. The signs read: 
Worms and Boats; Sandbar State Park; Vermont State Game 
Farm; Game Refuge; Live Fish Bait for Sale. The Community 
Park might have attracted us on another day but in spite of its 
inviting buildings it was too wet and soggy for even an in 
vestigation. 

The first Island village is South Hero. 

"Who were the Heroes?" SHE inquired. 

"The Aliens I suppose. They're a safe bet almost anywhere 
in the state. As I think of it I believe &>me say one hero was 
Ethan and the other a land partner. Anyhow the Allen real 
estate interests controlled this whole 'Onion River' region/* 

"You said some time ago that Ethan moved to what is Ethan 
Allen Park which was then his farm. Where was brother Ira 
then?" 

"Ira had been living on his farm in Colchester, across the 
river from Ethan, and east of Burlington. In fact he built 
Ethan's house for him and they used to visit back and forth." 

SHE was looking at the map to find Colchester. "These 
Islands are like stepping stones up the lake," SHE said after a 
little. 

"There are sixteen or seventeen in all but I'm afraid they 
aren't spaced just right for walking," I pointed out. "This one, 
Grand Isle, is the largest and some are just dots with a few 
trees on them." 

These Island villages are all small and each seems to have 
an inn, often an old one, a store and a few houses. All along the 
way we passed fine farms, for the soil is rich and especially good 
for apples. 

As the visibility was poor, in spite of a very busy windshield 
wiper, perhaps we'd better rely on an ancient volume whose 
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author wielded a more facile pen than ours, and evidently 
came on a sunshiny day. He cuts loose in this manner: The 
Island has become much noted for its scenery, and the views 
. . . are rarely surpassed in magnificence. The towering sum- 
mits of the Green Mountains and of the Adirondack*, which 
are visible for a great distance on either side; the lake with its 
many islands of varied extent and design and our own fair 
island with its interblended forest and fertile field together 
present a scene alike picturesque and beautiful. 

"Whoops," SHE said, an expression SHE got from our daugh- 
ter, I fear. 

As we splashed on through small settlements, past old stone 
houses, and groups of summer cottages strung along the shore, 
we could well imagine that the "interblending" hereabouts 
might well have gone to the head of the old gentleman. 

"This must have been closely associated with all the early 
history/' SHE suggested. "I think there were some forts built 
along the west shore by the French, coming down from 
Canada/' 

I was about to go on with the history, for it is pleasant to 
imagine those Frenchmen slowly drifting down the lake for 
the first time, with Samuel de Champlain in the prow gazing 
to right and left, and the Indians kneeling in the stern. 

"Perhaps you'd better not get too deeply into the nautical 
surroundings. Are you sure about 'prow' and all that?" SHE 
interrupted. 

The past was wiped out by a large sign confronting us at 
the next turn which read Roosevelt Ferry. While we were 
wondering which Roosevelt, we switched around another 
curve and were almost in the lake. All along there were signs 
offering ferries to the mainland. So, if you have had enough, 
you may strike out for yourself, but we'd advise sticking by 
the stepping stones. 

As we came into Grand Isle we noticed more of HER "rick 
rack" fence. 
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"The old timers would upbraid you for calling" I was 
not allowed to say all I intended to say. 

We crossed a drawbridge and went along a narrow strip of 
land with the lake on either side. Beyond North Hero we 
passed Camp Abnaki, where each summer the state Y. M. C. A. 
entertains hundreds of boys. More old stone houses which are 
almost invisible in the gray mist. Then along another very 
narrow strip and across a bridge where a left turn will take 
you to Isle LaMotte and the ferry to Chazy. 

SHE said, as we headed north toward Alburg Center: "I re- 
member a very interesting story about a Minister who lived on 
one of these Islands. I've often wondered how he ever did so 
well but he was evidently just a born financier. When he 
started preaching they gave him a salary I think the best year 
it was $300 but when a Methodist came to the Island and 
preached for what voluntary offerings he could get, then the 
Congregationalist did likewise. As I recall it he had five 
children to support and a wife who was insane. With all of 
that to contend with he became very prominent in the state 
and finally was sent to Congress. Besides all that he accumu- 
lated quite a comfortable fortune." 

Just then we came to a junction where U. S. 2 goes to Al- 
burg. There one may get a ferry for Rouses Point and thence 
to Canada. 

We turned to the right on route 104 for East Alburg and 
the ferry to West Swanton. Alburg isn't an Island at all but a 
point of land jutting out from Canada. Very naturally, dur- 
ing troublous times in early history this region was the scene 
of considerable excitement. Even to this day it has also figured 
in many a smuggling escapade. 

We waited by the ferry, not knowing whether we should 
summon the ferryman by some signal, or just wait for the 
right time. We waited. 
"Did you know that this region used to have its mineral 
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springs too?" SHE asked. I didn't, so she went on. "In that same 
dog-eared volume from which you plucked that flowery de- 
scription, it spoke of several springs which had iodine traces. 
An old doctor spoke very highly of one at South Hero. He said 
it was of particular value to those inclined to consumption." 

"I wonder if the old doctor got a week's room and board for 
writing the testimonial," I said. 

Just then Charon appeared with a fedora much too good for 
such a day, and a sporty looking overcoat. At first we thought 
he must be a fellow passenger. He was a little grouchy for it 
was still wet, though it looked lighter over east. Just then a 
drop which had been dangling cut loose from its moorings 
and plopped on HER uncovered head. Fortunately, at that 
moment, Charon, having got the engine of the STANLEY B 
popping and having headed her for the opposite shore, came 
over to collect the fare. He was smiling then. "Guess we'd bet- 
ter get it over with," he said holding out his hand. He was 
sure the rain was over, which was a relief, for other drops had 
been escaping from that hole in our top, though nothing had 
yet been said nothing audible. 

As we rocked across the choppy expanse SHE recalled another 
time we had come through die Islands from the north after 
a sloshing sliding trip, the day before, from Quebec to Mon- 
treal. It was late summer then and this region, after the long 
stretches of barren waste up north had seemed like a Garden 
of Eden. 

"I'm afraid we haven't given the kind of impression of this 
trip we really wanted to," I said. "Perhaps it was a mistake to 
come in the rain for there is something about these islands 
with their small simple villages and their old stone houses, and 
well-tilled land, that is charming and unique. In spite of the 
fact that in summer it teems with visitors, it has retained much 
of its old manner of life." We would advise you to plan to stay 
long enough to get the atmosphere. 
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"I've been getting atmosphere in the neck," SHE said again 
descending into slang. 

The boat slipped smoothly to the shore and we said goodbye 
to the ships officer and crew. As he predicted, we had gone 
only a short distance on 104 when we discovered that the rain 
had ceased. We opened the window wide to get the clean 
washed air into our lungs. It was like a taste of fine wine. 

The country was rather flat along the Missisquoi River 
whose banks were lined here and there with white birch and 
oak and cedar. Cattle were feeding in the meadows and off to 
the south the sun was breaking through. We wished we might 
go back to the Islands again. 

Swanton is built around a nice village Green on which are 
the stores and public buildings, a library and an old church. 
We stopped at the Town Clerk's office on the upper end of 
the square to get some information. A young man there seemed 
to disprove some of the things we had said about the apprecia- 
tion natives had for their state. Perhaps he wasn't a native. 
Anyhow when I asked him about a certain road and if it was a 
pretty trip he said: "Well, I don't know. I guess I never 
noticed." At that juncture an older man, he must have been a 
native, arose from behind a desk and came forward. 

"Well I know, and it is," he said with emphasis. I hope the 
young man didn't get his salary cut. 

We found that a marker we had just caught a glimpse of 
marked the site of a Jesuit chapel erected in 1700 which again 
brought back the fact that we were near to Canada and that 
the history of this region was not that of the southern end of 
the state. 

Route U. S. 7 goes straight north to the summer resort, 
Highgate Springs, where there are many camps. We had 
planned to visit the Highgate Falls where the Missisquoi River 
puts on an interesting exhibition but it was too late to try it. 

We turned south on our old friend Ethan's Highway which 
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surprised us mountain-bound travelers by being level and 
quite straight all the way down to St. Albans, a city of about 
8,000 souls. 

We stopped on Main Street where on the left there is an 
attractive Square, Taylor Park, on the upper side of which are 
some fine public buildings. This city is a railroad center as 
well as a trading center for the rich agricultural region which 
encircles it. 

"No history?" SHE asked provocatively. 

"Yes, plenty. Especially that famous raid by the Confed- 
erates who came down from Canada and burst into the bank 
and took $2 08,000, killed one man and wounded another, and 
escaped unharmed/' 

"Oh, yes, I remember in the history books. The St. Albans 
Raid it was called; but why on earth did they do that, away 
up here?" 

"As I recall it," I proceeded cautiously, "things were not 
going well for the South and it was thought that this daring 
act would throw a scare into the North and perhaps give them 
pause. Instead it stirred them up and enlistments began to 
pour in." 

We started southward again but were soon halted by a sign, 
before a cottage which read: Linen Weaving. Original De- 
signs in Color. There the Elizabeth Fisk looms have been 
turning out fine linens in original patterns for twenty years or 
more. Even the vegetable dyes are made there by the weavers. 

I finally dragged her away, my purse somewhat depleted. 

"Now why can't others do that?" SHE wondered as we drove 
away. "Those two women who started that industry might 
point out the way of salvation for many a small Vermont 
village." 

To the right the lake and its islands were touched with the 
light of the setting sun and we felt the enchantment that always 
comes at this time of day along Lake Champlain. 
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In Georgia we passed a fine old stone house now used as the 
Town House. Here was Georgia and off there was the town of 
Fairfax. It would be interesting to know why these southern 
names emigrated to this region. Then to Milton with the 
Lamoille River running through it, where along the shore 
there are numerous fine summer places. 

We came to the junction where that morning we had taken 
route 2, the Island Route. We stopped in Burlington to get 
some needed supplies and then drove out to our snug cottage 
just in time to watch the last banners of sunset flung across the 
sky. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

From Burlington we go eastward to Richmond where 
we see an ecclesiastical curiosity. Through Waterbury to 
Stowe where we encounter an evil eye peeking out 
through a mass of interesting lore. On the summit of 
Mount Mansfield we talk of Edward Martin Taber and 
Brother Joseph Button. We pass through Smuggler's 
Notch and return at dusk by way of Jeffersonville, Cam- 
bridge, Underhill and Jericho, to the cabin on Lake 
Champlain. 

"It's going to be clear as a bell tomorrow," HE said, as HE 
scanned the night sky above the lake before closing the cabin 
door. "Just the sort of day for Mansfield and Smuggler's 
Notch." 

"Let's get an early start," I suggested. "We want to have 
time to go up Mansfield and climb to 'The Chin.' I hope you're 
a good weather prophet." 

HE proved to be. When we left at eight o'clock the follow- 
ing morning, the air was crisp and the mist was already rising 
from the lake. We could see Mount Mansfield far across the 
valley, shining clear in the sunlight. 

We swept along the wide highway into Burlington, and 
through the city toward the University campus. As we went 
out on route 2, we could look back on the roofs of old mansions 
among trees, and the beautiful tower of the Ira Allen Chapel. 
Passing along the wide, easy curves of the road we traveled be- 
side the Winooski River. Even now, ten years later, there re- 
mained occasional signs of the wreckage wrought by the raging 
river in 1927. 

As we approached Richmond I drew out the notebook. I 
sat idle, loath to write on such a heavenly morning, with so 
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much beauty to call my eyes from the page. Those floating, 
giant peaks of yesterday had emerged from their obscurity. 

"Richmond has something for your notebook/' said HE, 
thus deciding the matter. "There's a famous polygonal church 
just off the main highway a little above here." 

"Polygonal?'* I questioned. "It sounds like a new sect." 

HE laughed. "That's because you have Joseph Smith and 
Brigham Young in mind. In this case polygonal refers to the 
shape, not the sect. You see the church is sixteen-sided, so that 
it appears almost round. In fact it's known as 'the old Round 
Church/ Henry Ford's agent tried to buy it, to move it away 
for the Ford historical collection, but the people of Richmond 
wouldn't hear to it no matter what the price. It is really the 
first Community Church known of in this country. Way back 
in 1812, the same time that your young Lieutenant Mac- 
donough was hurrying up and down the stone streets of Ver- 
gennes, four different religious bodies in this locality got to- 
gether and decided to build a common meeting house for their 
different services. One man gave a plot of land, others donated 
the lumber, one volunteered as supervisor of the work, and 
the story is that sixteen men offered to work, each one on one 
of its sixteen sides, while another man should construct the 
cupola. I don't know whether the shape was determined by the 
sixteen volunteers, or whether the sixteen volunteers were 
called in by the proposed shape." 

"Let's stop and see it," I suggested. 

We stopped near the railway station in Richmond and 
walked across to it. It did, indeed, appear round. There were 
two tiers of small-paned windows beneath its circular roof 
that was surmounted by a belfry. As we stood looking up at it 
and wishing we could go inside, a door opened in a house 
across the road, and we went over to make inquiries. 

Our kindly guide fetched a key and returned with us to 
the old church, telling us, on the way, that it had at one 
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time been used by Quakers, Catholics, and other sects. Each 
one had had an appointed day for services. No. It wasn't used 
as a church now, although once a year the Universalists of 
New England held a celebration there. 

Inside, we discovered that a balcony ran almost entirely 
around its circumference. On the lower level were pews ar- 
ranged against the outer wall, with a pulpit at one side, raised 
upon a high platform. On a line with the balcony, and also 
downstairs, were boxes, built, our informant said, for the 
tithers who sat there during service to see that every member 
of the town turned into the church treasury a legitimate 
portion of his income! These tithers, she said, were elected 
by vote at Town Meeting. 

Back on the main road we sped toward Waterbury (U. S. 2). 
We passed through Jonesville and Bolton. We began to wind 
upward toward Waterbury, the peak of Camels Hump con- 
stantly at our right. Turning sharply to our left in Waterbury 
on route 100 we wenf out to Waterbury Center and Stowe. 
Now the mountains piled up in grandeur on both sides of 
the valley. These were not the gentle slopes of lower ranges, 
but awe-inspiring heights that rose clear into the sky. To our 
right: Mount Worcester and Mount Hunger, and to our left 
Mount Clark, and Mount Mansfield the highest mountain 
in the state (4,393 ft.) lifted its peaks. 

Entering the main street of Stowe we were charmed by its 
air of quiet simplicity. Here was a place where one could 
come for hours of undisturbed writing, followed by the relax- 
ation of tramping along mountain trails, or spending evenings 
by the fireside of its century-old inn, that seemed in some 
miraculous way to have escaped the atmosphere of tourist 
trade. 

"Can't we stay here for a little while?" I begged. "Long 
enough to let me tell you some of the things I found out about 
Stowe in that History of Stowe that Mr. Bigelow lent us?" 
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"Oh, was that what you were reading last night, crouched 
down on the floor in front of the fire, ruining your eyes?" 

"Yes. Mr. Bigelow's uncle wrote it. He was a native of Stowe. 
I made some jottings in the back of the notebook so we'd 
have them today." 

HE drew up in the shadow of the old covered bridge beyond 
the inn and I turned over the pages of the notebook. 

"Here" I read a moment in silence. "Well, Stowe was 
settled in 1794 by Oliver Luce who built a log house." 

"Sounds like most of the early habitations we've read 
about," HE said unenthusiastically. "Rather drab and cold." 

"Yes. But here are two items that aren't either. Noah 
Churchill married Polly somebody in 1798 he was a direct 
descendant of Captain Miles Standish and the first sleigh 
and buffalo robe in town were owned by Captain Nehemiah 
Perkins, and the first cook stove by Mrs. Perkinsl It was 
brought into Stowe in 1820, clear from Woodstock, and Cap- 
tain Perkins traded a team of oxen for it." 

"I see she was a pampered woman," HE commented. 

"Three years before the cook stove there was a post office in 
Stowe. By then Stowe had a brick yard, a saw mill, a grist mill, 
a carding mill, a tannery, a meetinghouse, a lawyer, a doctor, 
a parson, and ninety families." 

"It seems to have progressed quite rapidly. I suppose it 
wasn't subject to the continual raids by Indians, in its early 
days, that the settlements along the Otter Creek, the Lake, and 
the Connecticut endured." 

"No. But they had their troubles terrible epidemics of 
small pox and what they called 'malignant erysipelas/ Over a 
fourth of the population died in one of them. A later tragedy 
was the loss of forty of the sixty-five soldiers that the village 
sent to the Civil War. There were three and four sons from 
single families, in several cases." 

"The little village has seen hard days even though there 
were no Indian destructions," HE agreed. "But it must have 
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seen days of prosperity too, being in the heart of a lumbering 
region like this. Even today the wooden 'Stowe Ware' is 
famous." 

"Yes. Its prosperity was based upon its proximity to forests 
and mountain streams that were easy to harness for power. 
Of course, the difficulty of shipping out their lumber and 
other products restricted their market. Then when modern 
transportation came along, with the railroad, it was a help, 
although they then had competition to deal with/' 

"I suppose their earliest forest product was potash." 

"Yes. There were two potasheries in town. I read somewhere 
that it took a hundred pounds of potash salts to bring three 
dollars. And it was a long process to make them so many logs 
to burn to ash, so many ashes to be leached to lye, so much 
lye to be boiled until it crystallized into salts." 

"Another long process, such as 'sugaring* involves. Perhaps 
the long effort for the small but certain return became in- 
stilled in Vermont character in just such ways." 

"There were some interesting prices I ran across," I added, 
glancing down the page of the notebook. "For instance: in 
1819 land was five dollars an acre, and calico was twenty seven 
cents a yard. Wool was carded at three cents the pound, a pint 
of rum cost ten cents, and the wages of a hired girl were thirty- 
seven and a half cents a week." 

"There's one more item down here," I said, as HE prepared 
to start the car. "It says: Nancy Sanborn was said to be a witch, 
and her evil eye could produce the separation of milk from 
cream/' 

"Well, she ought to be here now to separate us from Stowe, 
if we are really to be up on Mansfield in time to eat lunch," 
said HE turning on the motor. 

As we went out of Stowe on route 108 it seemed as though 
we were journeying directly into the face of Mount Mansfield. 

"I have saved the two best things about Stowe," I said, "to 
tell you when we get to the top of Mansfield. There's some- 
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thing about them that makes the top of a mountain the suit- 
able place for their telling." 

We came to the toll station at the foot of the road that leads 
up the precipitate side of Mansfield. We began to ascend the 
highway that led to the summit Looping back and forth we 
climbed at grades so steep that I sometimes wondered whether 
it was possible the car would make them. We came out above 
the timber line and crept up to the rocky open space where 
the Mt. Mansfield House stood on wind-swept ledges. Above 
us, to the south, rose "The Nose," with the trail starting al- 
most at our feet. Beyond the hotel, following the ridge north- 
ward, were "The Lips," "The Chin" (the highest peak), and 
the gradual slope of imagined profile which formed the throat 
and "The Adam's Apple." 

"Do you remember," asked HE, "how a few years ago, when 
we were up here with Teddy, he started to climb over 'The 
Adam's Apple' to the Lake of Clouds, and remarked that that 
he 'hoped the old boy wouldn't swallow' while he was do- 
ing it?" 

Leaving the car we made the easy ascent across "The Lips," 
pausing to look down from this trail of rock into the deep, 
timbered walls of the mountain below the region of The 
Cave of Winds, and the Rock of Terror. Beyond these dark 
and terrifying declivities floated spaces of earth and sky that 
met in golden haze at the horizon. 

The climb up "The Chin" was a bit more difficult, but we 
soon stood upon it. To the west: the Champlain valley with 
the Lake stretching for a hundred and twenty miles below the 
glistening peaks of the Adirondacks; to the north: Belvidere 
Mountain, Hazen's Notch, Jay Peak, the St. Lawrence river, 
and the dim line of the Laurentian Mountains beyond Mon- 
treal; to the south: Nebraska Notch, Bolton Mountain, 
Camels Hump, Killington, Bread Loaf, and the peaks of 
Lincoln Mountain; and to the east: the depths of Smuggler's 
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Notch, Sterling Mountain, Madonna Peak, and the Worcester 
Range, with the Franconia and Presidential Ranges of the 
White Mountains rising beyond the Connecticut. 

After a long silence I said, laying down the field glass, and 
leaning back to rest my shoulders against HIS knees, "What is 
it about: Silent, upon a peak in Darienl hope no one thinks 
this kind of beauty can be described." 

"What were the mountain top things you were going to 
tell me?" 

"Not tell you, exactly because you already know them but 
discuss with you." 
"Well?" 

"How shall I tell about Brother Joseph Button, and Edward 
Martin Taber, in the book?" 
"Just tell." 

"Well they both belonged to Stowe. One, by right of being 
born there; and one, by right of living and painting there; 
and both bequeathed grandeur to it, just as Mansfield does." 
"Yes," HE said, "that tells it." 

Brother Joseph was Joseph Button. His mother was of 
Vermont stock, but he lived and grew up in the west after 
a few years of childhood in Stowe. As a man he embraced 
Catholicism and joined the Trappist Monks. Then, one day, 
he read in the paper that Father Bamien, on his island in the 
Pacific the Leper Island of Molokai had contracted leprosy. 
Brother Joseph said goodbye to his mother. He went out to 
Molokai to take up Father Bamien's work. For over forty 
years he never left the lepers. When he was nearly eighty-seven 
years old he died. 

Father Damien Soon Will Die 
Joseph Button read the line. 
Whose arm would ease his dying head 
And cross his breast with the holy sign? 
Joseph Button answered Mine. 

Ballad of Joseph and Damien by Sarah N. Cleghorn. 
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Edward Martin Taber was born on Staten Island in 1863. 
When he was a young boy his unusual ability in painting was 
apparent, but he was borne down by ill health. Delicacy and 
sieges of illness laid a detaining hand upon his eager ambition. 
He could manage only a few lessons with Abbott Thayer. Yet 
Abbott Thayer said of his painting: 

His best landscapes thrill one with their look of having been 
transported pure to the canvas from the beautiful austere 
scene before him. His exquisite power of sight brought him 
so close to those wild valleys, that no tradition had come be- 
tween him and their beauty, and it ran through him on to the 
canvas, changed only in that look of being recognized. 

His sister says that his beloved North Countrie was Stowe 
his adopted home to which he came when he was twenty-four 
years old. After vain searching for health he had chosen it for 
his home in 1887-1888. It was the only place where it seemed 
he might have a chance to live, and to paint. His family built 
a house on the slopes near Worcester Mountain, where he 
could look directly across the valley to the glory of Mount 
Mansfield. In all that he painted, all that he wrote, it had a 
part. It was forever the mountain of his canvases, and of his 
letters and journal. 

For eight years he lived in Stowe (except for two brief 
intervals). It was his home until a few weeks before his death. 
He was only thirty-three years old when he died. 

There is a book a collector's item now that holds so much 
beauty, so much of his living spirit transcribed to paper, that 
one has only to look through its pages to glimpse something 
of his genius. He painted in words as surely as in oils. It is 
called Stowe Notes and is a collection of excerpts from his 
journal and letters, with the addition of fourteen poems. 
Houghton Mifflin brought the book out in 1913, and at the 
same time published a limited edition of thirty copies with 
illustrations, printed by hand, on Japanese paper. The prints 
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catch the wonder of his paintings of Mount Mansfield, and 
the region about Stowe, but there is another landscape, equally 
noble, to be found in the printed pages: the landscape of his 
soul. 

"There is something," I said, "about Edward Martin Taber 
that associates itself inseparably, in my mind, with Stevenson. 
I suppose it is the unconquerable courage which they both 
showed in the face of personal tragedy/' 

"Did you realize," HE asked, "that Stevenson happened to 
be living in Saranac in 1887-1888? The very winter that Ed- 
ward Martin Taber came to Stowe." 

"There's a quotation from Samson Agonistes engraved on 
his stone in the valley cemetery," I added. Nothing is here for 
tearsnothing but well and fair, and what may quiet us in 
a death so noble. But I like almost better, the last words he 
wrote to his sister, just a day or two before he died: What a gift 
life wasnot a right! 

We went to the far edge of "The Chin" and looked down at 
the diminutive Lake of Cloudsthe highest water in Vermont, 
we had been told. It appeared a small, gleaming pool sur- 
rounded by dwarf evergreens. 

"It's the hand-mirror of some Oread," I suggested. 

Turning back we reached the summit house about three 
o'clock, and, after taking a final picture, we wound down the 
mountainside. At the toll station we turned north on route 
108 to pass through Smuggler's Notch, As we approached its 
entrance we saw The Lodge where the New York Art Students' 
League has its regional Summer School. 

Now we entered the deep cleft in the mountains that cuts 
between Mount Mansfield and Mount Sterling to the western 
side of the Green Mountains, About a mile from the summit 
we came upon "the big spring," where water flows from the 
base of a huge rock at the rate of a thousand gallons a minute. 
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Pouring from the spring it formed a brook that, far down the 
road below us, plunged downward over cliffs eighty feet high. 

Anxious to see this, we had left the car and walked the 
distance that led to the Falls. Swirling and eddying through a 
natural flume far above, the torrent fell into an enormous, 
fern-rimmed pool. From its gorgeous, roaring cascade there 
rose a continual spray of iridescent mist. 

As we reached the summit of the Notch we looked up at 
cliffs that seemed to rise perpendicularly until they touched 
the sky. Leaning out of the car, and bending to look as far up- 
ward as possible, we saw Mount Mansfield towering above in 
the sunlight. The great cliff surfaces have peculiar formations 
resembling a hunter and a dog, and an elephant's head. We 
entered a dark canyon of curiously formed, gigantic rocks, 
and timbered crags. Enormous boulders ages old had tum- 
bled to the bottom of the ravine. They formed the "Smuggler's 
Caves" which, according to legend, were used by smugglers 
conveying contraband across the Canadian border at the time 
of the War of 1815. As we looked upward it seemed as though 
some of the overhanging boulders, poised on the ledges above, 
might crash downward at any moment. It was truly an awe- 
some place, and I breathed more freely when we at last 
emerged into a wide plateau-like region that opened upon 
beautiful sunlit spaces, and new mountains. Across the valley 
of the Champlain the afternoon sun was sinking, flooding the 
Lake with gold, and "drawing water." For an hour the spokes 
of Apollo's chariot wheel were discernible in the sunset clouds. 
Looking back we could see the towering crags and cliffs of the 
Notch. High above it rose the peak of Mansfield. 

At Jeffersonville we turned on to route 15 and followed it 
leisurely through Cambridge at the western side of what is 
known as the Pleasant Valley. Leaving its southerly course 
the road swung directly west at the lower end of the valley. 
We wound down through mountainous miles that carried us 
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from Underbill to Jericho, and to the lower valley of the 
Lake. 

It was dusk as we slipped through Essex and Winooski and 
came into Burlington once more. Lights began to dot the 
hills and terraces, and appear along the shores of the Lake. 
Presently we were turning into the little crossroad that led 
to our cabin. 

We lit the lamp, started a fire, and put the teapot close to 
the flames. Almost too drowsy to clear away our supper things 
we watched the flames die down upon the hearth until there 
was only the steady glow from the backlog. As I drifted into 
sleep I thought how cold it must be up in Smuggler's Notch, 
and how white the stars must glitter above Mansfield. 



CHAPTER XXV 

Leaving Burlington we travel to Essex Junction and 
Essex Center. Turning north we go to Fairfax and then 
by a back road through Fletcher and Fairfield to Shel- 
don Junction. We find an old friend at Enosburg Falls 
and then go south to Bakersfield where some interesting 
stories are divulged. We continue south to Jefferson- 
ville and then east through Johnson to Hyde Park. 

We were finishing our coffee. "Well the only thing I can see 
to do is to suggest that our fellow traveler settle down in some 
such spot as this, or i he prefers, at a hotel in the city. He'd 
better plan to stay several days. Then he'll have time to see all 
of the things we just have to leave out." 

"Yes," SHE said, "probably that's true, but isn't it true about 
the whole state? The only way to really see it is to settle down 
somewhere and really get to feel it. We can't do that unless 
we produce a set of books. All we can do is to pick out typical 
things, here and there, which may arouse curiosity, whet ap- 
petites." 

"There's no need to bother about stimulating appetites," I 
said, putting another slice of bread to toast. 

"You know what I mean," SHE said. "Just look at all of those 
roads scampering right into the lake." 

So we'll simply leave you with your maps, and when you 
feel inclined, you may take up with us again. 

We hated to leave that cabin. In just a few days it had come 
to seem like home. But then SHE will make the barest spot 
imaginable look like home before she's been in it an hour. 

We started toward Essex Junction on route 15. It was too 
early to see any activity around Fort Ethan Allen and anyway 
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SHE is not at all taken in by a uniform. If she were I would 
have bowled along past a little faster. 

Essex Junction belies its rather unattractive name. Of 
course, because it was an important junction where trains 
were never met without an interminable wait, it has been 
reviled in prose and verse. It is reported that the cemetery 
across the tracks is largely occupied by people who have ex- 
pired waiting for train connections. 

Route 15 goes off from here to Cambridge via Jericho and 
Underbill. 

"What do I know about Jericho?' * I said, "I've been trying 
to recall ever since yesterday." 

"I hope you know it was on the road going up to Jericho 
that there was once a highway robbery," SHE said, having at 
one time taught a Sunday School class. 

"All you'll find along this road are Good Samaritans," I 
answered just to show HER I knew. "But oh, I know. Jericho 
achieved fame because all his life Wilson Bentley lived there 
and for years studied and photographed the humble snow- 
flake." 

"Yes, of course," SHE agreed. "No two of them were ever 
alike and they got so well-known that designers came up here 
to get patterns for cloth and wall paper and many other 
things." 

"Another original mind for Vermont." 

We turned from route 15 to 128 which follows along the 
small and very pleasant Browns River, through Westford to 
route 104 at Fairfax. 

The land here was granted by Governor Wentworth to a 
group of 63 proprietors, none of whom ever settled on the 
land. As was the custom then, they simply speculated, finally 
selling to some real settler. It was considered good farming 
land, for one writer says (maybe he was a real estate agent), 
a razor could be drawn through its soil without dulling it. 
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Being in a backroad mood we scorned the hard surfaced 
104 and took an unnumbered road to the east from Fairfax 
to Fletcher where there is considerable business done in maple 
products. Then north through a nice and far from crowded 
countryside to Fairfield where we stopped at the marker 
erected to recall the birth, in the township, of Chester A. 
Arthur. 

Continuing north we joined 105 by which we would arrive 
at Enosburg Falls in due season. 

"Why so fast?" SHE asked, trying to see things and write 
things. 

"I suppose it's the reaction after meandering along those 
back roads/' I said letting up on the throttle. "Somehow, un- 
consciously, I fall into the faster pace of a through highway. 
It's just keeping-up-with-the parade instinct I guess." 

"That's one reason I like back roads," SHE continued. "I 
like to go my own gait." 

"Thereby proving your Vermont spirit. Probably that is 
why Vermonters are usually individualists." I was waxing 
philosophical "They've been used to going along on their 
own back roads at their own gait, with nobody to honk at 
them for sticking to the wrong side of the road or for slowing 
up traffic." 

"You mean 'wrong side' from the popular viewpoint," SHE 
added. "You remember the story of the stranger from the 
Middle West whom Bishop Booth was taking around in his 
car. The stranger kept interrupting the conversation by ex- 
claiming over a view. 'You seem to like it/ the Bishop finally 
said. 'Like it! You see, Sir, where I've been living you just go 
to get somewhere. Here you already are somewhere/ " 

"How about Sheldon Springs back there?" I asked, for I'd 
seen her talking with the sales girl where she got some cold 
cream. 

"She said it was once a famous resort built around the usual 
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mineral spring. Now the main industry is making cardboard 
and the pulp business. I'd like to know whether those springs 
did have any medicinal value." 

"It's certain the old inhabitants usually lived to a ripe age 
but whether it was water or the other beverages, I'm not sure. 
It would be interesting to compare the analysis with that of 
some of the popular modern waters, say of Saratoga." 

"I've always wanted to come here ever since I was a small 
boy," I said, looking eagerly around as we came into Enos- 
burg Falls. 

"Was it the 'falls'?" 

"No, it was Spavin Cure. You see every old barn and the en- 
trance to every covered bridge used to be adorned with the 
picture of a prancing horse, in imminent danger of settling 
down on the man at the halter. The vivacity of the horse was, 
by inference, attributable to Kendall's Spavin Cure, made 
right here in Enosburg Falls." 

"That sounds like advertising," SHE said smiling indul- 
gently. 

"It's too late," I said. "Spavins are one of the few things 
cars don't have." 

As we journeyed down route 108, toward Bakersfield, moun- 
tains began to appear on the horizon again and we passed 
through a valley with wooded hills and pastures where clumps 
of fern matched the brown of the oak leaves. 

Bakersfield lies along a single street with a Green halfway, 
by which we stopped. "Peaceful" is the only word I could 
think of and SHE agreed it was proper to use it once again. A 
small boy scuffed along beside the road rustling the leaves. 
A horse and buggy stood in front of the store in the warm 
sun. The horse switched its tail and stomped a foot and then 
drifted back into slumber. I felt like drifting off too but SHE 
produced a disturbing fly in the way of that old book SHE had 
been carting around. "Listen," SHE said. 

"Jonas Bingham"-probably the family that started the 
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Academy over there, SHE interpolated "used to relate that it 
took him a whole week to get his grist to the mill and back. 
He walked on Monday to Cambridge, for he had no team, 12 
miles through the woods to get the team of Joshua Barnes. 
Tuesday he was occupied all day getting back home again. On 
Wednesday he returned with his grist as far as Cambridge 
(there was no mill nearer than Fairfax). On Thursday he went 
to a mill in Fairfax and had his grist ground, returning that 
night to Cambridge. On Friday he brought his grist home. On 
Saturday he returned the team back to Cambridge and on 
Sunday he came back to Bakersfield on foot." 

"Yes, and he probably enjoyed every minute of it," I said, 
half asleep. 

"Don't you remember that Elliott Merrick said, in From 
This Hill Look Down, that the first thing he had to learn 
when he moved from New York to a Vermont farm, was that 
time wasn't money. I have an idea that's why countrymen 
often seem lazy to the hustling business man. Their time isn't 
bought or sold." 

Still absorbed in the book, SHE found that Reverend Samuel 
Sumner had once been installed as Minister in this town at a 
salary of $100, or 100 bushels wheat, as should be most con- 
venient. They also deeded him the usual 25 acres of Min- 
isterial Land. He later got his theological beliefs upset by 
Theodore Parker and as a result, a committee of the North- 
western Consociation foregathered in town to see if they 
really had a church. They found there was in reality, no 
church; 

BEG A USE, ist. There is such an astonishing vacuity in the 
religious sentiments of the members. ... 

BECA USE, 2nd. Their confession of faith is so vague that it 
draws no proper line of distinction between the righteous and 
the wicked. . . . 

"Think of squabbling over things like that in this beautiful 
spot," SHE said looking up from the book. 
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"I suppose life wasn't brightened by much beer and skittles," 
I suggested. "Probably keeping the wolf from the door figur- 
atively and actually kept them too busy to get much out of 
the scenery." 

"They must have had some fun," SHE went on, returning 
to the book, "for listen to this: Resolved, ist. That we will 
restrain our domestics and children, so far as practicable, 
from attendance on vain amusements." 

" 'So far as practicable/ even then," I noted. 

"Yes, and they had constant rows between the north and 
south ends of this street," SHE went on from the book. 

"Heavens, it isn't a mile long," I said, looking up and 
down. 

"They even had two academies," SHE continued, "and they 
had an awful time over the Town Hall. I think we'd better take 
it as it is now," SHE said closing the book. 

We went winding down to Jeffersonville where we turned 
left on route 15 and were soon following the valley of the 
Lamoille. It was getting dusk when we came into Johnson but 
we could make out, after stopping on the notion it was some- 
thing historic, that the sign read Makers of the Best Wearing 
Pants in the World. I insisted that this might be of value on 
a tour which was taken sitting down. 

We could just make out the State Normal School in the 
gathering twilight, and soon we saw the lights of Hyde Park 
ahead. 

"Our central point for this region should be let me see." 
SHE was leaning forward trying to read by the dash lamp. 

"Now, my dear," I objected, "you'll ruin your eyes and 
I'm at present most interested in a very personal 'central 
point/ and if there is lodging to be had following food, we will 
make this our stopping point for the night." 

SHE agreed that SHE might be tempted to break our routine. 
As it turned out, it continued broken for some time. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

Turning north at Hyde Park we enter Eden, discuss- 
ing the hide business on the way. We continue north to 
Lowell where we meet an enthusiast. Traveling west we 
go through Hazen's Notch to Montgomery Center and 
on to East Berkshire, and Richmond. Via Canada we 
come to North Troy and Newport. Turning south 
through Coventry we stop at Orleans from which we 
take a side trip to Brownington and meet an old man. 
From Orleans we cross to route $A and by it arrive at 
Lake Willoughby. Again failing in descriptive powers, 
we continue south through West Burke to Lyndonville. 

As we left route 15 in Hyde Park the next morning, and 
turned north on 100, we were talking about the strange pun 
of chance that named the town for Mr. Hyde. Only a few 
years ago this was known as the "Hide Center," for Carrol 
S. Page, known then as "Calf Skin Page" had built up a very 
flourishing business in that line. As an adjunct he had also 
raised the savings bank to be one of the largest small town 
banks in the country. 

"It's certainly quiet now," SHE said. 

"It's almost dead as far as that business is concerned," I said 
having discussed the matter with one of the citizens. "It was 
a one man business and when that one man died naturally 
the business died too." 

"I thought you were always arguing for these small busi- 
nesses for Vermont villages," SHE went on. "It would seem 
that a corporation might be better." 

"I suppose the corporation might continue a living body 
but the general understanding is that it has no soul," I said. 
"It may be that in this case circumstances might have elimi- 
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nated it anyway. I was just giving our hostess's opinion. I sup- 
pose she somewhat reflected the general opinion when she 
said that other industries had been kept out. Now I suppose 
they look at prosperous and busy little Morrisville living on 
some of the industries that wanted to come to their town. 
Anyhow those were real buckwheat cakes this morning. I 
haven't tasted anything like that since we used to have them 
at home, when I was a kid." 

SHE was smiling. "They were good. She used the same pre- 
pared flour we do." 

"Just look at that stretch of hill and mountain," I said, "and 
here we are pouring economic theories into our fellow travel- 
er's long-suffering ear." 

"But we have to show something beside scenery." SHE was 
still in an argumentative state of mind, "especially when we've 
found we could not describe much that we've seen." 

"I suppose also, that the question of the future of many of 
these small towns may be wrapped up in some such small 
industry as those linen weavers in St. Albans. It seems as 
though there must be some new move made in many of them 
and that right soon. So many of the men when we've asked 
what kept- or made their town would say 'it used to be a lum- 
ber mill,' or 'the shop burned a few years ago.' " 

We passed Eden where this economic question has been 
solved by nature. There are asbestos mines there and only 
recently they have been enlarged and more men put to work. 

"That wouldn't mean Eden to me," SHE said. 

Steep wooded hills plunged down to meet the climbing 
road. Here the valley widened and there were sheep in a pas- 
ture. On the left we came on the Short Sleeve Mink farm 
whose No Admittance sign we took to mean what it said. For 
that reason we are unable to report the condition of that na- 
tive industry. 

At a Lowell filling station, by a fine old farmhouse at the 
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junction o 58, we met an enthusiastic native. He had us get 
out of the car and come to a spot where we could look west, 
across the valley, to our immediate goal, Hazen's Notch a 
view we would not have missed. 

"Yes, yu see," our guide had taken his hat off, "this feller 
Hazen cut a trail through them mountains right by the ledges 
yu c'n see there. He wanted t* git his soldiers through in that 
war, not this last one but th' first one way back-the Revlu- 
tion. I'm gittin' so I fergit." 

We stood in silence, looking. I suppose that old man had 
stood there hundreds of times but it still demanded a tribute. 

As we turned back to the car he went on. "It wan't so yu 
could git a team er a yoke o' oxen through on his rud, yu un- 
derstand. It wan't nothin' more 'n a foot path. Only jest now 
th' state's spent f 60,000 on it and we got a real rud.' 1 

"It's certainly beautiful, all of it," SHE said. 

"Wai, it suits us pretty well," he said waving good-bye. 

We went out across the valley to the cleft in the jagged rocks 
where General Hazen built his road starting in Newbury, by 
which he hoped the easier to invade Canada. 

"That old fellow at the filling station/' SHE said, "what was 
there about him. He wasn't grammatical, and he certainly 
didn't care how he looked, but he was a gentleman and his at- 
titude toward this region was almost religious." 

"They're a strange combination, these back country fann- 
ers," I said trying to analyze, "They are so modern in some 
ways and in others just like their grandfathers. When it comes 
to farm machinery they may have the latest. At the same time 
they may go on lugging water from the well for years. They 
aren't stampeded or herded and they aren't unhappy because 
they can't have everything." 

"Well, look at that farmhouse where we stayed last night. It 
looked just awful when we went in. Then think of that dainty 
breakfast table this morning and everything all picked up in 
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the living room. They had lots of good books too. She knew 
how to have things right but she didn't find it essential to her 
happiness to keep them that way." 

"What struck me all in a heap was the full line of cosmetics 
in the common bathroom, just off the kitchen, of all places/' 

"Didn't you see the daughter? She'd pass muster almost any- 
where," SHE went on. "What I wonder is what kind of home 
her modern ideas of keeping up appearances will produce." 

Leaving the Notch behind we were soon dropping down 
deeper into a valley from which the mountains rose almost 
straight up. We passed a weathered farmhouse with pumpkins 
and squashes on the kitchen piazza and a row of golden seed 
corn hanging under the eaves. We rounded a sharp curve and 
there was the village of Montgomery Center with its church 
spire sticking above the trees. There the storekeeper said there 
"used to be" a veneer factory. 

"Anyway," I said when I came out from the store, "these 
small towns do have remarkably modern stores and I've no- 
ticed all along that many of them are run by young fellows. 
The old country general store is certainly a bygone relic." 

"There's another thing we almost always see," SHE said as 
we stopped by the pretty Green, "and that is at least two 
churches. Here there are three. It's ridiculous." 

"Well, aren't we all? I suppose most people now don't take 
their religion seriously enough to fight about it the way they 
used to. Usually one of those buildings would have a sign 
Community House on it and the church would be a Union 
Church." 

"Or a theatre like the one in Weston," SHE added. "But I 
object when you say we don't take our religion seriously. We 
do. It wasn't religion they used to fight over, it was denomina- 
tionalism. They're two distinct things." 

SHE was getting quite heated, so I called attention to the fact 
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that there was a covered bridge to the right and that we would 
soon be entering a second and then a third one along our road. 
We followed the Trout River, which looked as though it 
might have been properly named, into East Berkshire where 
we turned right on route 105. Here again we took up with our 
old companion the Missisquoi which seems to retain its beauty 
throughout its length. Off to the right Jay Peak pointed into 
the clear blue sky. We were soon passing mills and then came 
into the main street of Richford. This is a substantial looking 
town, a port of entry from Canada and a trading and manu- 
facturing center. After visiting with the hotel-keeper and mak- 
ing a call on the mother of a friend, a keen young Vermont 
lady of seventy odd summers, we went out on 105 again. Ahead 
we saw the British flag flying and we stopped to show our car 
license and to announce our intentions. Across the river, the 
Missisquoi still, the American flag waved to its British neigh- 
bor. Glen Sutton had a nice English sound but what we saw of 
the town was less impressive, although the river, imported 
from the United States, winds pleasantly through it. At High- 
water we gained a main road again. We jolted around a bridge 
construction job, thus adding the hell usually associated with 
high water. 

We told of our brief tour at the custom office and proceeded 
through North Troy where huge piles of logs and a veneer fac- 
tory suggested what might be going on there in an industrial 
way. As we approached Newport we again got views of march- 
ing mountains, the Green Mountains, extending south until 
they dwindled to little hills in the distance. 

"The map says that is Elephantis," SHE said looking up. "It 
sounds like a disease." 

"It'll go with the 'Hog Backs/ but most of those might be 
stretched into looking like their namesake, which is more 
than can be said for Elephantis from here, anyhow." 

We had entered Newport and here is our report thereon. 
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In the first place the lake, Memphremagog, is the largest 
lake in the East except Champlain. However, only a third of 
its thirty-mile length is in the United States. Naturally it, with 
all of the activities which usually go with a large body of water, 
dominates the life of the city, especially since along its shores 
there are numerous summer colonies, boat clubs and kindred 
attractions. 

However, the city does have a life of its own. It has some fine 
public buildings, a municipally owned water system, and well- 
paved streets. 

As early as 1850 a steamboat was making regular trips on the 
lake and a little later an iron side-wheeler, the Lady of the 
Lake began a service which lasted for fifty years. This boat 
was made in Scottish yards and brought over in sections. 

"I found out that even before all that they had a powerboat 
which was propelled by two horses pulling on a turnstile 
which was geared to the shaft of the side wheels," SHE added, 
glibly using unusual mechanical language. 

We found several points where we got extended views of 
the shore line and of the numerous islands. In the back- 
ground we made out Jay Peak and the Green Mountains, Bear 
Mountain on the Canadian Line, and off to the right, in Que- 
bec, Mount Orford. 

In the excellent library we found a collection of Vermont 
birds. There are several hundred which made it very discour- 
aging for an amateur bird sleuth who has trouble in remem- 
bering the names of more than the crow, the robin, and one 
kind of thrush, he's forgotten which. SHE went on naming 
them without looking at the labels. It was all very depressing. 
I much prefer them outside our window even if I cannot ad- 
dress them by name. 

If you happen here in summer, we feel sure you will want 
to take a trip up the lake and try some of the fine fishing. 
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Unable to do any of these things we returned to our faithful 
car and drove out on route 105 to its junction with U. S. 5 
which turns to the left. We followed the Black River up its 
narrow valley to Coventry. A few miles out we turned off to 
the left to Orleans, an incorporated village. It has an air of 
self-sufficiency, which may come from its pleasant financial 
status for it, like Morrisville, owns its own electric plant and 
therefore has no village taxes to pay. This doubtless accounts 
for the excellent Town House and modern High School build- 
ing. 

Having learned what we could about Orleans from the store- 
keeperand if all of the citizens are as proud of their town as 
he, it's no wonder they do things we followed his advice and 
drove north to visit the village of Brownington. 

The two miles of leisurely ascent was a proper introduction 
to an unhurried village, its rambling street shaded by vet- 
eran trees. Along it were aged stone walls and century old 
houses, its Inn and Meetinghouse, and of chief interest to us, 
its old Academy. 

This was begun in 1835, and a few years later its four stories 
were completed. An elderly gentleman, who was passing, 
stopped to tell us some of the story. The Academy was built 
through the untiring efforts of the Reverend Alexander Twi- 
light. Our informant assured us that the reverend gentleman 
not only raised the money but that, with the aid of one stout 
ox, he saw to the placing of the great granite blocks of which 
the building is made. No derrick was used. 

Having built the building Mr. Twilight then proceeded to 
fill it with pupils. The old gentleman said that after his death 
in 1855 things changed. "Then come the railrud and this wan't 
so easy to git to and one thing an 'nother, it come to an end as 
fur as bein' a school went." 

We suggested that probably, had Mr. Twilig&t lived, he 
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might have overcome these obstacles, and the old man heartily 
agreed that he could not have failed. 

Now this building has become the home of the Orleans 
County Historical Society where the county's historic relics 
may be kept. 

"As folks used to say," the old gentleman told us as we were 
leaving, "yu had t' git up afore sun up t' git ahead of Reverend 
Twilight/* As we drove off he was still chuckling at a joke 
which doubtless would feel at home among the other relics in 
the museum. 

As we drove slowly toward Orleans, in no hurry to get 
back to the stirring present, we were talking of another village 
institution which seems to be almost as prevalent as libraries. 
Almost every town has an Historical Society and, no matter 
how little interest may be taken in it by many of the members, 
there are usually one or two who keep records of events and 
historical data, and see to it that the few relics are preserved. 
Of course some of these are kept in the library or the town 
hall. 

SHE recalled one such group whose president thought of 
the clever idea of getting history firsthand. There were a few 
elderly people who must have important information about 
past events. One evening he invited the three oldest inhabit- 
ants to a meeting of the society and behind the door he sta- 
tioned a stenographer. He started things going by asking a 
few leading questions. 

"And they all wanted to talk at once," I suggested. 

"Worse than that, each one had a different recollection of 
things and each insisted he was right. They spent the whole 
evening wrangling." 

By the time we had entered Orleans again, and found our 
way out on route 5 toward Lake Willoughby, we had been 
hauled back to the present, after our pleasant interlude with 
the past. 
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We came over the crest of a hill. There, filling the valley 
ahead was the shining lake, Willoughby. 
"Oh." We both gasped. 

Off at the far end stood the two giant gate-posts guarding 
the narrow opening which is the lake's outlet. Mount Pisgah, 
its sheer rock face rising 2500 feet from the water; Mount Hor 
with its wooded slopes running down to the water's edge. The 
road skirts the shore to the left. On the right the mountains 
rise straight from the shore line along which the autumn 
colors are reflected. As we drove to the lower end and looked 
back Pisgah cast a big black shadow halfway across the lake. 

"That's not something you just see," SHE said, "it's some- 
thing that is experienced." 

It is something also which demands some of your time, fel- 
low traveler. You may wish to climb the steep trail up Mount 
Pisgah, by doing which you pay none too dearly for the sat- 
isfying view. Or you may wish to try your luck in those still 
waters, for there are fish there. 

"How about stretching our own legs on Pisgah?," SHE sug- 
gested. 

"It would be dark before we got there," I pointed out. "Look 
at that shadow. It's almost across to the other shore now." 

SHE chortled, as, a short distance further on, we passed a 
sign which read Newark. It was a shocking contrast to the 
tangled mess of traffic which I recalled as Newark. 

There was more rick rack fence and two round barns, a 
style of architecture which would have to have a great deal 
of practical value to offset its strange appearance. 

At West Burke we took up the faster pace of route 5, just as 
the sun dropped behind a mountain and the chill of evening 
fell. 

"The trouble is if we stay at Lyndonville," SHE was studying 

the map, "it upsets our plan. We should be at St. Johnsbury." 

"We'll just say 'game called on account of darkness.' We 
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can't miss climbing Burke Mountain over there. Tomorrow is 
going to be just the day judging by that sky." 

"I suppose if we stay at Lyndonville our friends who insist 
on a room with bath and a bellman for every other guest, would 
be pleased/* SHE said, somewhat comforted. 

We soon came into the square of Lyndonville and that night 
we found no housekeeping problems which might give us a 
hint as to certain Vermont characteristics. We found just what 
one might find in a New York or Boston hotel, save the size. 

"But it was very nice and comfortable," SHE insisted. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

We ascend Burke Mountain and there meet Old 
Timer. Returning to East Burke we learn about a fa- 
mous innkeeper. We return to Lyndonville and go on 
to Lyndon where a strange sign halts us. We continue 
south to St. Johnsbury and there do some exploring 
and unearth some interesting and gossipy history. 

That evening we were looking at a map on the lobby wall 
which showed the lakes and ponds in a deeper shade than our 
maps did. The amount of blue in this region was startling. We 
found that in a section roughly 45 miles square there are be- 
tween 75 and 500 lakes and ponds, many of them tucked away 
among the hills or mountain valleys, completely surrounded by 
forests. The St. Francis Indians long ago knew of its possibil- 
ities as a hunting ground. If you have your fishing tackle, you 
are in an advantageous spot. Just be sure about the season. 

The next morning was frosty but the sun soon cleared the 
air and there was no haze. It was a day made for climbing 
Burke Mountain. 

"You wouldn't say 'climbing,' " SHE said unexpectedly. 

"What then? There are no elevators or inclined railways.*' 

"No," SHE insisted, "of course not, but it doesn't seem right 
to say you've climbed a mountain when all you've done is to 
sit in a car and ride up. Only by doing it the really respectable 
way, on foot, could we honestly say we'd climbed it." 

"Well then, the car will climb it/' I acceded. "But just now 
I'd like to say that this is a very attractive village. I do like 
these towns where they have preserved the village Green, as 
they've done here." 

"Wasn't there a well-known school here?" 

"That was at Lyndon Center, just a short distance from here. 
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It was an agricultural school and Theodore N. Vail of tele- 
phone fame was the founder. Now it's Lyndon Institute/' 

Perhaps you have wondered what supports well-kept mod- 
ern villages like this one. You must have asked yourself what 
the dwellers in the comfortable looking homes live on. As you 
know, if you have followed some of the back road trails we've 
been urging you to try, all over the hills there are farms and at 
crossroads small settlements. These valley towns, along the 
railroads, are the trading centers for all of this back country. 
Probably the people living in those houses you've wondered 
about, run these various village enterprises, which are sup- 
ported by the hill farms. 

"You turn here." SHE interrupted our little economic dis- 
course. 

We followed route 4 as far as its junction with 1 14 where 
we turned to the right to the Darling State Forest and East 
Burke. A row of silver poplars against a clump of cedars 
"clapped their hands," according to HER, as we passed. A stony 
brook accompanied us in our twisting climb. The gas man at 
East Burke allowed it was "a good fresh morning" and, as we 
followed through the village toward the mountain, we noticed 
it was getting fresher with each ascent. Put the top up on a 
mountain trip? No indeed, even if we freeze. 

We followed the orange signs which led us to a sharp right 
turn and the Burke Mountain State Park -Camp. There the 
CCC men who built the road live in long barracks, from 
whose chimneys wood smoke was pouring. Just above their 
quarters there are tent floors and some log cabins neither of 
which attracted us with the wind and temperature what they 
were. 

We put the real climber on this veracious expedition in 
low gear for there are constant turns and the grade is just right 
for slow going, allowing even the driver a chance to snatch a 
glimpse at the view. 
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At the parking place near the summit the wind was even 
stronger and the air was indeed "fresh." In fact the sign mark- 
ing the Bears Den Ski Run seemed most fitting. We registered 
at the fire station and then hurried for the shelter of the tower 
quite agreeing with a returning pilgrim that it "wan't fur from 
zero." 

Here SHE turned Good Samaritan. Probably it seemed a 
more adventurous undertaking than it really was, I being a 
mere man, never at home with other peoples' small-fry-in- 
arms. 

Two boys had literally blown around the corner of the 
tower just as we went into the small room at its base. In the 
arms of one was a baby not a year and a half old, capless, red, 
and wide-eyed. 

"Let me hold her while you go up," SHE said, taking the blue 
eyed mite into her arms and hugging it. "She must be frozen." 
The boy applied a handkerchief which was needed, and said, 
with a delightful smile; "I guess, Old Timer, you'd better 
stay." 

Old Timer watched him start up the stairs. 

"She won't cry," he said as he disappeared to the platform 
above. 

I left HER conversing in soothing tones with the Old Timer. 
She didn't cry, as the boy assured us, but she looked as though 
she might. 

The view from the tower, 3567 feet up, was awe inspiring. 
To the east the entire Presidential Range in New Hampshire 
is spread out before you. To the west, the Green Mountains 
as far as the eye can reach, peak after peak, receding to the 
horizon. Then, Jay Peak, Camels Hump, and Mansfield ris- 
ing above the rest. Near to us those twin guardians of the 
charms of Lake Willoughby, Pisgah and Hor. Away off to the 
north the Laurentian peaks of Canada. All around, scattered 
among the hills, the lakes and ponds. 
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Wondering about HER and Old Timer I went down> for 
the two boys, who were the tot's guardians, had already de- 
parted downward. 

There they sat, SHE still holding the baby, while she talked 
to the boys. Boys? The one who had been carrying the infant 
turned out to be its father and there was a baby at home three 
weeks old. He looked to be about seventeen. He treated his 
daughter as though she were a pal and it was amazing to see 
her play up to it. We followed their car down the mountain 
and missed some fine views, being absorbed in watching that 
infant standing on the seat between her two escorts, mussing 
their hair, and going into gales of laughter. 

"Well," I said, as we waved goodbye to them at the turn to 
our road, "I suppose he was too young to marry and all that, 
but that child is getting something an older father could never 
give it. And he's getting something, due to his very inexperi- 
enced youthfulness, that no worried, hurried father ever gets." 

"Yes," SHE agreed, "and that baby was as sweet and clean 
as any child could be and he's a fine looking boy who looks 
you straight in the eye. I'd like to see the mother." 

"Somehow that direct look of his made me think of that 
test Peter used to give the boys in camp each night. They were 
to so live each day that at night they could look any man in the 
eye and tell him to go to hell. That boy is that sort, unless I'm 
mistaken/' 

As we came into East Burke again we were wondering who 
the Darlings were, for their name appears on every hand. We 
stopped the first person we met, who happened to be a woman 
well versed in the lore of that region and not averse to dispens- 
ing it. 

We found that much of the region had at one time been 
owned by the family. One of the sons went to New York and 
started the old Fifth Avenue Hotel, and later another brother 
joined him. He had been the town's benefactor in many ways, 
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she told us, and pointed to the Club House we had noticed at 
the turn in the road, one of his gifts. The family farm, and the 
large house built later, are up on a sightly hill above the 
village. 

As we went on toward Lyndonville we again took up the dis- 
cussion of the reasons for the successes of so many native born 
Vermonters. 

"There must have been something in their early life," SHE 
was saying, "that gave these men a unique training, a training 
which enabled them to adapt themselves to new and untried 
situations. They certainly didn't get it in the famous Red 
Schoolhouse." 

"Not by any means/' I assured her. "The school simply 
gave them the necessary tools, an ability to read, write and 
figure. I'll admit that they may have had their horizons broad- 
ened there too. Their real education, however, they got every 
day on the farm. By the time they were five they had their own 
chores to do. They became responsible beings and, so also, 
self-reliant personalities. More than that, and I'm sure this 
explains much, on a farm one is constantly confronted with 
unexpected and often new problems which, especially in the 
more isolated days, one had to solve himself. He simply car- 
ried the self-reliance and ability to handle new problems along 
with him when he left home." 

"It sounds perfectly reasonable," SHE agreed, "but perhaps 
we'd better see where we are going from here. This gorgeous 
day is yet young." 

I looked over her shoulder at the map. "As long as our plan 
of using certain places for centers is all broken up, why not 
go on down to St. Johnsbury and look around there for the rest 
of the day. Then tomorrow we'll enter upon the wilds of Essex 
County." 

As we went out toward the twin village of Lyndonville- 
Lyndon, I caught a glimpse of a strange sign. I stopped and 
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reversed to a spot where it was fully visible. I had thought I 
saw the word "husband." Sure enough I had. It was on a sign 
across the end of one of two fine old houses set back in what 
might have once been a park. The sign read: 

OUR HUSBANDS' MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

Makers of Veterinary Medicines 

SHE, having marched in the first Suffrage Parade m New 
York city, carrying high a banner demanding women's rights, 
was naturally much upset over this kow-towing to the mascu- 
line mind, for such the sign seemed to indicate. Hoping to find 
some other explanation I stopped at a blacksmith's shop, now 
adorned with two gas pumps and the usual group of auto- 
corpses. He didn't recall much except that it had been run 
"by a couple o' widow women." HER fears were well founded, 
it would seem. 

Fortunately The Elizabeth Chase House looked like the 
sort of old place where somebody would live who could tell us 
about the sign. As long as Elizabeth Chase sold maple candy, 
we felt free to intrude. From a row of three side doors by which 
the drive ran, I selected one at random, and found myself in 
a room where I was surrounded on all four sides by maple 
sugar, and the air was full of the smell of boiling syrup. I've 
never seen so much maple sugar all at once in my life. It turned 
out to be "just a small shipment." Some was boxed, some in 
racks cooling, some ready to be wrapped. 

My intrusion apology having been accepted I was im- 
mediately made to feel at home by having my mouth filled 
with the delicious confection. 

Shortly after that Mrs. Chase was filling HER mouth with 
her choice product and telling us the story of the sign. She 
apologized for spoiling what should be some amazing tale. The 
facts, she thought, were very prosaic. 
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Two men were about to launch a company to make a cer- 
tain veterinary remedy and they were having a supper party, 
with their respective wives, the night before the grand open- 
ing. One woman, turning to the other, said with an inclusive 
gesture no doubt, "Our husbands' company/* 

We promised to come back to that place again when Mrs. 
Chase agreed to tell us some tales which were not prosaic. 
There are other attractions which will draw us. 

"Did you see that maple table and that highboy and*' 

By the time the antique situation had been thoroughly can- 
vassed we were entering the outskirts of St. Johnsbury. One 
sign read: 

ST. JOHNSBURY 
Settled in 1786. 

There was another one, an advertising sign, but we cannot 
feel that anything we may say will help the sale of a set of hay 
scales or of the kind that weighs railroad cars. Besides that 
the business is a vital part of the town economically and his- 
torically. Here's the sign: 

HOME OF FAIRBANKS SCALES SINCE 1830 

It is just as well to introduce that name at once for it bobs up 
at every turn. The fact is, as we learned later, had not Thad- 
deus Fairbanks, working with his brother in their small wheel- 
wright and foundry shop, an outgrowth of their father's grist 
and saw mill, contrived a crude scale for weighing hemp by 
the load, St. Johnsbury might still be a small country village. 

The development of the platform scale and with its manu- 
facture that of all kinds of scales, by the succeeding generations 
of the Fairbanks family, and their intimate connection with 
the life of the town, loom large in the town's history. 

We wandered around the Athenaeum where the library is 
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housed, the building and books a Fairbanks gift. In a corner 
of the small art gallery there is a portrait of Jonathan Arnold, 
the founder of the town. When I expressed ignorance on this 
point SHE went to the librarian and soon we were deep in a 
history of St. Johnsbury, written by a man who knew how to 
tell things. 

Jonathan Arnold, we found, was a Rhode Island man who, 
two months before the initial Fourth of July, had written and 
guided through the state legislature an act legislating the 
colony of Rhode Island out of the hands of the King. A solemn, 
deliberate, desperate, act of popular sovereignty. 

A while later he was pleading the cause of Vermont before 
a very unsympathetic Congress. It was natural, then, that in 
1787 he came to Vermont, where we find him clearing a tract 
in a spot designated as St. Johnsbury. 

"With a man like that to start it off no wonder it got on/' 
SHE said, as we came out. 

We looked over the Academy, which the same Fairbanks 
family started and sustained in its early days, continuing their 
help as it grew into a strong preparatory school. Then we 
stopped at the Museum, still another Fairbanks benefaction, 
which has proved to be a boon to the youths who have access 
to its treasures. It seems to fulfil the intent of the donor in giv- 
ing a higher and larger knowledge of the things of God's cre- 
ation which lie all about us, too often a sealed book. 

There are plenty of churches along the wide street of the 
"plain" of St. Johnsbury. One of them, the South Congre- 
gational, is of the Christopher Wren type, with a graceful bell 
tower and two unusual lanterns on either side of its middle 
door. 

Some of the business section and most of the town's varied 
industries are located in the lower town, to which a steep 
street leads down. Here also are the railroad tracks and sta- 
tion. 
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"I suppose the Fairbanks built the railroads too," SHE said, 
as a whistle blew. 

"Erastus Fairbanks was president of the first railroad, whose 
whistle woke the echoes in 1850," I said. 'There ought to have 
been a song about the 'Fairbanks and braes of the Passump- 
sic.' " 

That evening we were talking with our host and he showed 
us a copy of the contract for one of the old churches to be 
built by one Stiles. Ten gallons of rum to be allowed said 
Stiles, exclusive of the above price, the document read. The 
story was that at the "raising" Sibe Tute balanced himself 
on his head on the edge of the ridgepole, and in that position 
swallowed the contents of his flask, whereupon he descended 
head first to the ground. 

He told us also the story of how the town got its name, and 
if you're not too tired, perhaps you'll like to hear it. 

In 1754 M. Michel Guillaume St. Jean de Crevecoeur, a 
native of Normandy, after receiving a liberal education in 
France, sailed for America. There for fifteen years he was a 
soldier, explorer, and friend of the Indians, with whom he 
spent one winter. 

He bought a tract of land in Ulster County, N. Y. and in 
1770 he married Miss Mehi table Tippett of Yonkers. On the 
marriage certificate he added to his full name commonly 
called Mr. St. John. For ten years they lived on his plantation 
on Pine Hill, during which time three children were born to 
them, all of whom, in later life, occupied important positions 
in the social and diplomatic life of France. 

Following a visit to his father in France, where he preached 
the gospel of American liberty, he returned to New York where 
he had been appointed French Consul. 

Not until his return did he learn of the burning of his home 
by the Indians and British, the death of his wife and the flight 
of his children. After days of anxiety the children were found 
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in Boston. The daughter, Fanny, and her two brothers were 
made citizens of Vermont by special act in 1787. 

Some time later Ethan Allen received a letter from St. 
John evidently in reply to one from Ethan, suggesting that 
they would like to name a town for him. St. John modestly 
suggested that as there were already several places named 
St. John, that they might use, instead, "St. Johnsbury." So the 
name was adopted by the Governor and Council, even before 
the grant of the township had been made. 

"St. Johnsbury seems to have a lot of interesting anecdotes 
connected with its history," SHE said after we had left our host. 

"Maybe it hasn't any more than other places, but it had 
a man who was thoughtful enough to put them in a book," I 
said. "That's why all of these people know so much about their 
town." 

"Not a bad idea to recommend to other towns," SHE sug- 
gested. 

So we do recommend it. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

From St. Johnsbury we go east through Concord to 
the Connecticut at Lunenburg. We go north from there 
through Guildhall, Maidstone, Bloomfield and Leming- 
ton to Canaan in Vermont's northeasterly corner. From 
there we go west to Averill Lake and on to Norton 
Mills where we have need of a hairpin. Later we go 
south over the famous Roller Coaster Road to Island 
Pond } having circumlocuted the wilds of Essex County. 

As we started out from St. Johnsbury on route 2 eastward, 
the sky invited us to put the top down again. However, since 
we were planning a journey which would take us to the far 
north of the state we decided to wait about the top-lowering 
ceremony. 

The first town which we encountered was Concord where 
SHE staged an interesting program, for to many this town is 
something in the way of a shrine. SHE, having once been a 
member of the teaching profession, was all agog about it. Not 
to keep you any longer in suspense, we will unfold our story. 

In die eighteen twenties the Reverend Samuel Hall, in ad- 
dition to his preaching duties, took on those of a schoolmaster. 
In the parlor of his home he opened a seminary with special 
reference to the elevation of the common schools by improving 
the character of teachers. It outgrew the parlor and moved to 
the barn, before, at last, it had a building of its own. The lec- 
tures he delivered to this school were published in book form 
in 1829 an d 10,000 copies were sold to New York State alone. 

"In short," SHE concluded, "Samuel Hall was the father of 
the Normal School in America." 

"And he certainly did a noble work," I acceded. "It's inter- 
esting to note, however, that it was the teachers' 'character* he 
TATS** o-oino 1 to imorove." 
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We were following the Monroe River in a sparsely settled 
region, through spruce woods much of the time. Through 
occasional openings from the top of a hill, we would get 
glimpses of the White Mountains. We passed Miles Pond with 
small white caps on it kicked up by a wind which made the 
top-up decision seem very wise. 

At the small settlement of Miles Pond we discovered it was 
snow and not masses of rock we had been noticing on the 
peaks of the New Hampshire mountains, and from then on it 
was a cold day. A road marked Oilman turned to the right. 

"Oilman," SHE said, "what have I heard about Oilman?" 

"Wasn't that the town that was written up in one of the 
magazines as being so remarkable?" I recalled. "I'm sure it 
was. They had not felt the depression at all. Everybody had 
work and things were perfectly normal." 

"Yes, I remember, and didn't they have an awful time right 
after that article came out, with hordes of people piling in 
there to get work? It was almost like a boom town if I remem- 
ber correctly." 

"It wasn't a very large industry anyhow, but it was a live 
one. They made paper tape or something of that sort." 

The road swooped and curved down toward Lunenburg 
which lies on a hilltop above the Connecticut River. From 
there we could see the whole Presidential Range Washington, 
the snow capped one, Adams, and Jefferson. Other peaks to 
the north showed tips covered with snow. 

We found they were sorry at the small store, but they didn't 
have anything hot to drink. One of the men sitting there, I 
judged he might be a permanent fixture, told HER that the 
meadows outside of the town used to be Indian camping 
grounds. He had found arrow heads and other traces of their 
stays there. 

"The man I was talking to wasn't very valuable as a source 
of historic information. He did say that they plowed snow 
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over in the notch yesterday and that it was eight inches deep 
in spots." 

The wind whistled across the hilltop and we were glad to 
get back to the cozy shelter of the car. 

Below Lunenburg route 2 deserts Vermont and, by means 
of a fine old covered bridge, takes one to Lancaster, New 
Hamphire. We kept on with Vermont on state route 102 which 
follows the peaceful Connecticut northward. 

"What's that peak to the left?" I asked. 

SHE studied the map. "Well of all outrageous things! It's put 
down here as Cow Mountain, a beautiful peak like thatl" 

"I can't see the slightest resemblance to a cow. There isn't 
even a horn. I'm going to ask this man plowing." 

He said that certainly was what it was called but he wasn't 
sure why. He did recall hearing some old fellow say that once 
a colored man who had been suspected of stealing a cow, was 
found to have retired with it to the fastnesses of this mountain, 
where he kept his secret hidden for some time. That was what, 
somebody said, gave the mountain its name. 

" 'T ain't much of a name, I never thought/' he added. "It's 
too purty lookin' t' call it caow." 

There was a sharp turn to the right and shortly we were 
confronted with a weathered sign which read: 

HISTORIC GUILDHALL VERMONT 

(Pronounced GilhalL) Only town in 

world same name. Capt. Peter Powers 

discovered Guildhall Falls, July 2d. 1754. 

Chartered ij6i. Settled 1764. 

Frontier French and Indian War. 

Capt. Ward Bailey built first block house (fort). 

First 'Wing Dam' built in Connecticut River. 
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"There," I said, "there should be some such sign at the 
entrance of each and every town. It's infinitely better than say- 
ing Guildhall Welcomes You." 

"It does say that, really, or else they wouldn't have taken all 
the pains to tell you about it. Then it shows you it has a back- 
ground that makes it worth knowing/' 

"It would save us an awful lot of reading too," I suggested. 

Guildhall has an unpretentious Common on the far side 
of which are the schoolhouse and the County Court House, for 
this is the shire town of Essex County. Everything around the 
Common seemed to be in keeping simple, modest, unpre- 
tentious and in good taste. 

"These river towns must be heavenly in the summer," SHE 
said looking across that village Square. "Can't you see how 
those white buildings would look when all of those trees are 
green?" 

So, summer traveler, there are doubtless many pleasures 
awaiting you, all over the state, which we traveling in the 
magic colors of autumn have missed. Of course you'll have 
missed something we found. 

"Charles A. Dana's grandparents also lived here," SHE said 
looking over a booklet. 

"Yes, I think he used to come here quite often in summer. 
What a change from the cyclonic turmoil of a New York news- 
paper 1" 

As we entered the next town, Maidstone, we noticed that 
the snowy peaks had disappeared but the wind was still far 
from tropical. Along this road most of the farmhouses have 
double sheds on the end of the kitchen ell, and many of them 
were filled with dry wood against the coming winter. Back to 
the west there were miles of unbroken forest and probably it 
is due to that fact that these places along this valley seemed 
isolated. They really are not, for just across the river there 
are towns. 




MANSION AT HARTLAND 



WINDHAM COUNTY COURTHOUSE AT NEWFANE 





CHURCH AT ST. JOHNSBURY 



JOSEPH SMITH MONUMENT 
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The road seemed to be having a contest with the river to see 
which could produce the most curves and twists in a given 
distance. If the road didn't win the river must have been tortu- 
ous indeed. 

It did not make us feel any warmer to find they were already 
putting up snow fences, to keep the drifts from collecting in 
the roads. As we went on, frequently through patches of woods, 
we noticed that even the barns were banked with fresh spruce 
boughs. The north wind blew the smoke from kitchen fires 
flat along the ridge poles. The sky had become clouded and all 
at once we felt a hint of snow in the air. 

In Bloomfield, 105 turns left for Island Pond or one may 
cross the river to the right to Stratford, New Hampshire. We 
stayed with 102 against a headwind which whistled through 
the rigging. 

All along through Lemington farmers seem to be prosper- 
ous. At any rate they have modern barns, well equipped and 
well cared for. The season must be considerably shorter than 
is the case further south, but this river bottom land is cer- 
tainly rich. One notices, too, that every school has the state 
plate, Standard School. This means that the local authorities 
are interested enough to fulfil certain requirements as to the 
buildings and their equipment. One such school we passed, 
with Hallowe'en cutouts in the windows and window boxes 
now filled with greens, hadn't a house in sight. There must be 
a few farms on the hills before the primeval forest begins. 

And into Canaan we came, but, in all candor, there was 
nothing so very promising about the village. Perhaps that's 
not fair. 

"No," SHE said decidedly, "it's not fair. You simply had pic- 
tured the biblical land and just because there is no milk and 
honey you are disappointed." 

Probably SHE is right. Anyway the town is jammed tight into 
the northeast corner of the state where a step to the east would 
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land one in New Hampshire, and to the north, in Canada. The 
main street is partly in New Hampshire and partly in Ver- 
mont, with only a short bridge to mark the distinction. Being a 
port of entry the village has considerable business, and, in 
spite of my first impression, I'll admit it has its good points. 
One business enterprise especially appealed to us. The sign 
read: 

YOUNG'S GARAGE 

Complete Wrecking Service 

We crossed into Canada I believe the need for this is being 
removed by the construction of a short cutoff and then back 
again in no time to find the lonely customs officer trying to 
keep warm by sawing wood. How the wind did sweep across 
there! We got colder and colder just thinking of the wind 
bearing down on that road, driving snow before it, as it would 
be doing in a few weeks. 

"You seemed very sceptical about my statement that the 
mountain we saw back there was 'Monadnock/ " SHE said un- 
folding the map, "I know I saw it on this map." 

"Well I know Monadnock is across from Brattleboro, at the 
south end. I even remember a Keene grocery house that put 
out canned goods they called the 'Monadnock Brand/ " I said 
as though that should clinch it. 

She showed me the map and there it was just as she had said, 
in the northeastern end of Vermont, not in New Hampshire 
at all. We were planning to write to the map makers of their 
gross error, for, to my great relief SHE did find another one 
about where I said it was in New Hampshire, when a friend 
solved the difficulty. There were two mountains bearing the 
same name. 

It was unfortunate that we should have visited this wild 
and beautiful region around Big Averill Lake on such a cold 
bleak day, when the lake was tossed by a wind that hinted of 
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snow, and seemed far from inviting. The famous Inn was 
bereft of guests and the Host, living in solitude, agreed that it 
was about time to close up for the winter. We could readily 
imagine how it must look on a bright day, even in autumn. In 
summer one could easily understand why it attracts the hun- 
dreds who have found Quimby's a haven of rest, season after 
season. Deep in the woods, accessible only on foot, lies Little 
Averill, a veritable heaven for sportsmen. In fact this whole 
region, with its miles of unbroken forest, offers a wild isolation 
which may be found nowhere else in the state. 

There are fine bathing beaches on Big Averill but the very 
thought made cold shivers chase up and down our spines. Even 
the knowledge that those wind tossed waters held generous 
numbers of salmon and trout failed to arouse more than an 
academic interest. We leave it all to you in full assurance that 
it will not disappoint you. 

We went west, through woods on either side, where firewood 
was piled. In time we came to open country and passed a Cus- 
toms Office, quite an elaborate one, and swung to the right, up 
a hill, into a village street. We stopped at its beginning in 
front of a large store. I went in for guidance, for we seemed to 
be headed in the wrong direction. 

"Where are you?" the young lady asked, after assuring me 
that I should have turned left by the Customs Office. 

I told her I was in front of the store. 

"Where in front?" she persisted as she came out to the 
window. "Yes, your front wheels are across the line. You'll just 
have to stop at the Customs and tell them it was a mistake." 

Just as we turned around the second mechanical mishap in 
our tour, fell upon us. As I started ahead the clutch pedal dis- 
connected itself and lay flat and useless on the floor. Loath to 
get covered with grease I went to inquire for a garage, only to 
find that the nearest one was ten miles away. Armed with the 
needed cotter pin from the store I went forth to prove I was 
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that kind of Vermonter who knows how to handle an emer- 
gency. 

For a good half hour I struggled. With a flashlight, for it was 
getting late, I could see the empty hole, but try as I would I 
could not reach it. Flat on my back, a worms-eye view disclosed 
no hole, but I could feel it-until my hand got too cold to have 
any feeling. No amount of coaxing would get that miserable 
little pin of metal to go where it belonged. In desperation I 
phoned and waited. 

A steady stream of Canadians drove up to the store, often in 
cars of a vintage I had forgotten. A priest went past to get his 
mail, his cassock hanging below his overcoat. A lumberjack 
came out with bread piled in his arm like stove wood. We 
waited and waited. 

I phoned again and the garage lady, with a French accent, 
assured me help was on the way. Then at last it came in the 
form of a large Frenchman, driving an ancient Cadillac. He 
was weeping with the cold wind and he spoke no English. How- 
ever he did know "cotter pin." I was really relieved when it 
took him some time to get that job done. 

When we left Norton's Mills we had our lights on. The Cus- 
toms man accepted our apologies and we drove south into the 
darkness. We went down a hill and came up another only to 
repeat the process almost at once. From the top of each rise we 
saw, away ahead, a lake with islands in it. Then we discovered 
that was the sky and the islands were clouds. We also discov- 
ered that this was the famous Roller Coaster Road, and for 
seven miles we dipped and climbed. Sometimes it was a deep 
dip, sometimes just an undulation, but the sum total was 
enough. It is a natural peculiarity of the land's surface and as 
such should be seen in the light of day. Just feeling it is not so 
much fun. 

There were scattered lights on hillsides and along the road 
as we drove on toward Island Pond, our one thought to find a 
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place that was warm and where there was food. We hope we 
may be excused for putting in these carnal matters, but they 
seem to be a part of life. 

In Island Pond the milliner assured us that what we sought 
might be found just down the street. Following her advice we 
were soon in an old Inn, the view of whose inviting dining 
room brought warmth to our hearts. The radiators were siz- 
zling in the small office and the landlady was hospitality itself. 
She admitted the air was "right sharp and felt like snow." 

Sitting in the office later, with a comfortable fullness inside, 
I fell into conversation with a traveling man and the landlord. 
In the course of the conversation I related my sad experiences 
with the cotter pin and my chagrin at my helplessness. They 
sympathized with me. Then the landlord said quietly, "If 
you'd just got a hairpin or one of these bobbie pins, they call 
'em, you could'a slipped that in where yu couldn* reach with 
a shorter cotter pin." 

On our way upstairs I told HER. "And I thought I was a real 
Vermonter," I said with a sigh. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

Following a Venetian discovery we ramble on back 
roads to Orleans. We go to Irasburg where some strange 
history comes to light. Continuing south through Al- 
bany we reach uncommon Craftsbury Common. We 
meet a new friend and visit a writer who tells us an his- 
toric depression tale. We go on to Greensboro and dis- 
cover the charms of Caspian Lake. Through East Hard- 
wick we go east to Danville on a hilL 

The next morning when I looked out I made a very surpris- 
ing discovery. Right under our window, one flight down, was a 
canal which evidently flowed under the main part of the hotel. 

"Venice," SHE said, "and there's a sunken gondola over 
there." 

Sure enough there was a gray hulk a few feet away from the 
building. 

The landlady told us that Island Pond was a part of the town 
of Brighton and being halfway between Portland and Mon- 
treal, on the Grand Trunk, it had been an important railway 
center. 

As we got into the car we noticed, beyond a tumbling ice- 
house just across from the inn, a very pleasant looking lake. 

"Why don't they tear those old buildings down," SHE said, 
"so they get a view of that little pond. This is really a very in- 
teresting old tavern and it's a shame to spoil it with such sur- 
roundings." 

"Ill have to admit," I said, "that many Vermont towns suf- 
fer in just that way. Some careless citizen leaves an eyesore be- 
side the road or along a pretty village street and the whole 
effect is spoiled." 

"Probably this man is waiting for that thing to fall down." 
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I sadly agreed that such tactics were all too common in our 
fair state. 

"I feel much better to have you admit a few faults," SHE 
added. "I'm afraid our readers will think we wear colored 
glasses all the time." 

We stopped at the side of the road, where a road branched 
from 105, to look at our map and decide where we'd go. If you 
wish you may continue on this highway, in the companionship 
of the Clyde River, through West Charleston, past Lake Salem 
where you may like to stop, and on to Derby, whence many 
tourists proceed to Derby Line and then into Canada. Or you 
may turn left at Derby and revisit Newport and Lake Mem- 
phramagog. 

We had a back-road itch and took a left branching gravel 
road which cut across lots to route 54. Down that "a piece" we 
took another secondary road to the right, and soon found our- 
selves in the familiar confines of Orleans. 

"I'm afraid people won't like being taken on trips like this," 
SHE said. "I mean wandering about promiscuously." 

"Well, we told them they could go to Derby. Don't you like 
it?" 

"Of course I like it but-" 

"Then we'll just have to assume that we aren't so very 
unique in our proclivities after all. Besides we've been saying 
all along that people ought to do some uncharted wandering." 

We had stopped in front of a business block. "Who were you 
waving to," I said. 

"Our old friend the storekeeper. Let's go in and stock up 
with chocolate for lunch. He told us about Brownington. 
Maybe he has some more good news for us." 

"All right, but we'd better not stay long or follow too much 
of his advice today. We want to get to Graf tsbury in time to 
have a real session with the Merricks." 

We set out from Orleans for Irasburg with this tale which 
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the kind friend behind the counter had unfolded to us. Per- 
haps as we go along we'll tell it. 

The town of Irasburg had two unusual things happen to it, 
in its early history. It was once sold at auction to pay the tax 
assessed to pay the expense of its own survey. It was also given 
to a bride as a marriage settlement. The original grant was 
made by the State, then acting in defiance of the King, to Ira 
Allen and some of his family, together with some of the Enos 
family into which he married. He eventually got possession of 
it all and at the time of his marriage to Jerusha Enos he gave it 
to her for a wedding gift. 

"I once knew a man who gave his wife a woodlot as a mar- 
riage gift," SHE said smiling at me, meaningly. 

Ira Allen, in 1795, was sent abroad by Governor Chitten- 
den to buy arms and ammunition for the Vermont Militia. He 
bought them in France but the boat was seized by the British. 
By the time the Admiralty Court had decided that the seizure 
was illegal, the cargo, left exposed on the wharf, had been ut- 
terly ruined. Meanwhile Allen's bondsmen had become bank- 
rupt and Allen was assessed with the costs. Worse than that, 
some 500,000 acres, which he owned or controlled, had by 
various devises been taken by his enemies. When he arrived 
at America he found himself almost penniless and unable to 
go to his home in Vermont. He died alone in Philadelphia, an 
exile from the state which he had served so well. 

His family were of course in poverty. Then Jerusha Allen 
remembered Ira's wedding gift and she sent her son to Irasburg 
to investigate. He found the outlook promising and the family 
moved to the township where the son became a leader in its 
upbuilding. 

"That's the story of this small village we are just passing 
through. It might offer a chance for some interesting investiga- 
tions if we had time to stop." 

"I think Ira was a bigger man than Ethan," SHE said. 
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"Perhaps he was. He was not as spectacular, that's sure/' 

"According to that storekeeper, they worked plenty of sharp 
tricks, all of them. He said the original petition for the grant 
contained a lot of fictitious names and that that was a common 
practice." 

"Well, I suppose land wasn't thought to be worth much per 
acre and they wanted to get it settled somehow. The moral 
code hadn't caught up with the realtors." 

We slipped down the valley of the Black River, through the 
village of Albany, too much occupied with the past to take 
proper note of the present. Then we came to Craftsbury Com- 
mon which fitted right well into our stories of the past, so un- 
changed it is. 

"Craftsbury Common," SHE repeated the name, "It's just 
as perfect as I'd hoped. A place with a name like that had to be 
like this." 

There was a white fence around the Common. On the far 
side a house and church of the fitting Colonial types. Back of 
them the hill fell away sharply and there, off to the south, was 
the snow-capped summit of Mount Mansfield. To the left 
stood the buildings of the Academy, founded in 1829, an d still 
going, and then a line of fine old houses down the single street 
leading south. 

We stopped at the tea room for information, but in some 
way we found ourselves sitting in front of a blazing fire while 
Mrs. Rawson and her sister told us about Craftsbury Common. 
They admitted that there were a few summer families but they 
hastened to add that they were all in some way connected with 
Craftsbury families and that almost all of the inviting old 
houses along the street were occupied by descendants of their 
builders. 

In spite of careful directions given by Mrs. Rawson, we have 
no mortal idea how we got to the Merrick's farm. We do recall 
stopping at a crossroad and asking directions from the man 
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who sold us the gas. I asked him if he lived up to his sign which 
read: Don't Ask for Credit. He admitted that he had a lot on 
his books. "They'll send off to them mail order houses and git 
a lot o' stuff they don't need and pay cash. When they're out o* 
cash they come here and figger I'm agoin' t' trust 'em." 

He did know the Merricks and it was just up that hill. 
"Right up on that hill above th* pond. Nice sort o' folks," he 
added, from which I judged the family had not been sporting 
any mail order finery, at any rate. 

Elliott Merrick? Oh, then perhaps you haven't read True 
North or From This Hill Look Down. Lest we be accused of 
book-reviewing we'll not say anything about the former ex- 
cept to recommend it as the story of a philosopher and his in- 
trepid wife as they lived and traveled in the upper coldnesses 
of Laborador. Since From This Hill deals with this state per- 
haps we may say that this tells of these same two adventurers 
with their small son, when they came to Vermont to outride 
the depression. 

We stopped in front of an old farmhouse, weatherbeaten 
and homelike, with hospitable woodsmoke drifting from its 
two chimneys. The dog acted as knocker, bell, and general 
alarm sounder so effectively that by the time I had shut off the 
motor the family were all at the door to greet us including 
"Nipper" who had arrived to be a born Vermonter. A fresh 
chunk was piled into the stove, Kay put Nipper into his high 
chair, Kim was busy with his kitten and all of the grown-ups 
with talk. Before we knew it the inexorable clock announced 
the sad news that it was time to get under way again. 

Just as we were going Elliott unfolded this tale of Crafts- 
bury. 

"You know all of us who have come to Vermont to be re- 
lieved of the woes of the depression, are in good company. It's 
nothing new at all. It was used as the same sort of a haven in 
1790." 
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"Good heavens!" I interrupted. "I supposed everything was 
depressed at that time, especially Vermont." 

"Not at all. Colonel Crafts, who had made a reputation as a 
soldier, and was one of the solid citizens of Sturbridge, Massa- 
chusetts, was badly hit by the post-war depression. One of the 
few things he saved from the wreck was this township. So he 
packed up his goods and his family and moved here, drawing 
his wife on a handsled the last twenty miles, there being no 
roads nearer than that. They named the town in his honor, a 
township largely made up of his friends. He was a sort of 
patriarchal head." 

"From what I know of the Merricks, they have had some ex- 
periences not unlike some of those that the old Colonel under- 
went, after he got here/' SHE said recalling some stories in 
From This Hill. 

"I'm afraid Kim will have to hustle to keep up with the Craft 
story. The Colonel's son held about every office in the state in- 
cluding the governorship." 

With great strength of character we refused renewed invita- 
tions to stay and drove down the hill past the pond to the fork 
in the road. 

"Where did he say to go from here?" I asked, having forgot- 
ten already. 

SHE thought we turned left and that was what we did. In a 
few miles we were hopelessly lost and only by the grace of a 
kind Providence and the help of a truckman did we arrive at 
East Graf tsbury. 

"It was only a mile away," SHE said, making it worse. 

On the one street of East Craftsbury we did not see a liv- 
ing soul, but we did see evidences that there were souls thor- 
oughly alive in that small village. 

Next to a dignified old house with the proper white fence 
around its yard was a building which bore the sign John Wood- 
ruff Simpson Memorial Library. 
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We peeked in at the windows. The old Simpson store had 
been kept as nearly as possible as it had been. On the shelves 
that once held groceries and drygoods there were books, and 
on the broader ones, games. Where the "setters" used to hold 
forth there were tables and comfortable chairs and a victrola. 
In a showcase there seemed to be curios and things of historic 
interest. 

"Mrs. Rawson said that Miss Jean W. Simpson was re- 
sponsible for changing her uncle's store into this wonderful 
community library. And Kay Merrick said it was worth-while 
to be here the nights when Miss Simpson has charge of the 
library. She seems to know just the right book for each one." 

"I guess it's another example of the thing we've so often 
noticed," I said as we started toward Greensboro, "one woman 
or a small group of women so often keep up the tone of these 
small villages, and without some such individual or group they 
certainly do sink." 

"Oh, I guess sometimes it's the men, too/' SHE said magnan- 
imously. 

"Yes, they carry the pies to the suppers, and eat their share, 
and perhaps they furnish a little of the hard cash, but the initi- 
ative and the practical carrying out of things is done by women. 
I've got to admit it." 

We came around a sweeping curve and there before us were 
the tree-lined shores of Caspian Lake, one of Vermont's best 
known and most beautiful resorts. 

"I remember some of the things Bliss Perry said about this 
in And Gladly Teach/' I said, "and I know he'd never approve 
of calling this a 'resort/ He began coming when his was almost 
the only family on the lake. Now look at the cottages!" 

SHE was fumbling among her maps and booklets. "Here's 
what he said about Greensboro. I copied it: Just something 
nice, green, and soft with the gleam of water and the shadowy 
fir balsams, and a sky that changes from moment to moment, 
like a beautiful woman." 
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"There is nothing for us to say," I said after a moment. "It 
seems a shame not to leave it right there. I suppose it was fish- 
ing that brought all the early comers like the Perrys. With all 
of those cottages I shouldn't think the fishing would hold out." 

"I suppose/' SHE said, looking at the shore line, "that this 
region we are looking at now, in summer, houses as large an 
aggregate of gray matter as can be found in any spot in the 
country." 

"Yes, I suppose that's so, what with all the teachers, preach- 
ers, lawyers, deans and judges. Just now the aggregate seems to 
have dropped to almost zero. We're the only occupants as far 
as I've seen." 

We drove slowly around the shore. The water was deep 
blue. The points of land stretching out into it cast black tree 
shadows on its smooth surface. The lowering sun cast long 
shadows on the mountains rising round about. 

We drove out past the 1 8-hole golf course and stopped in the 
village which seemed to have closed up when the lake dwellers 
departed. A man standing by the filling station kindly gave 
me a match and in the course of ensuing conversation told me 
about the Greensboro Association, made up of summer visitors 
and permanent residents, which fosters the inexpensive sim- 
plicity and charm of the community and keeps out disruptive 
and unwelcome things such as cheap dance halls, noisy amuse- 
ment monstrosities and all that sort of thing. 

"That wouldn't be a bad sort of organization for any town 
in the state to have," I said. 

The gas pump owner had come up while we were talking. 
As I started for the car he said: "That's jest the way I figger it. 
Some think we'd git more crowds and more money by stirrin' 
things up. Mebbe we would fer a spell but them kind o' folks 
don't wear like ourn do." 

It was getting dark when we came to East Hardwick on 12, 
We followed south to U. S. route 15 and then east on it to Dan- 
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ville. Hardwick, one of the granite centers of the state, lies west 
of this turn, but it was dark and one member of the party was 
thinking of things not connected with sight-seeing. So we sped 
on up the hill to Danville. 



CHAPTER XXX 

We find an interesting landlord in Danville. Next 
morning we journey through Sabbath quiet to Peacham 
and on to Ryegate, a goal long cherished. We digress to 
visit a marker connected with Abraham Lincoln. 
Thence to Wells River, the Oxbow, and Newbury, with 
its beautiful old houses which figured in the early his- 
tory of the Lower Coos. 

In Danville we drew up in front of the hotel on the south 
side of the Green. It seemed a huge affair for this small moun- 
tain-top village. We decided that it must have been built in the 
late Victorian era in days when ladies and gentlemen came to 
Danville to drink its fine spring water, to walk leisurely along 
shaded country roads, and to sit on the hotel veranda, occupied 
with embroidery and the Boston newspapers that came by 
stage from St. Johnsbury at about noon. There must also have 
been picnics to Joe's Pond, and long drives to Peacham, Rye- 
gate, and Newbury for the superlative beauty of the surround- 
ing country. 

We crossed the long veranda and opened the door that led 
into the hall and office. The office seemed deserted. Its desk 
was little more than a wooden counter, upon which lay an 
opened box of cigars, a large register, the St. Johnsbury Cale- 
donian, and the Burlington Free Press. Above it hung a wall 
calendar Vermont Mutual Fire Insurance Company. In the 
center of the room a big stove threw out welcoming heat. A 
tall man behind the desk was telephoning: 

"Yes. Well, Mattie, if you'll just take the school for a few 
days, Miss Deanll probably be back in another week. No, her 
mother's sick. I took her over home this morning. She got word 
when they brought the milk down from Stone's. Ill see Ben has 
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a good fire for you. If he can't get around to it 111 go over to 
the school myself. And Hattie wants to know if your Aunt 
Lulu would like to get out to church tomorrow. We can stop 
by for her. Will you ask your uncle if hell drop in for a min- 
ute tonight. I want to talk over that Town Farm case with him. 
... All right. Then youll take the school. Ill see there's a 
fire going." 

He rang off and turned around. His keen blue eyes seemed 
to take in every detail of our appearance in a glance. He ex- 
plained that they'd really closed up for the season no one 
there but lumbermen and the government inspector but we 
could stay. He picked up our bags, led us out through the 
wide hall, and up rag-carpeted stairs. 

It seemed to me that the table in the dining room was as 
long as the hotel veranda. We ate alone at the far end of it. A 
gentle, elderly woman and her daughter-in-law moved quietly 
from kitchen to table, setting our supper before us cold meat, 
pickles, pork and beans, fried potatoes, hot biscuits, coffee, 
sauce and cake. Across the windows were shelves loaded with 
house plants. Through a door to the parlor I could see a piano 
littered with music. 

We sat for a while in the office. Dark had closed down on 
Danville. A man in leather boots and khaki came in the gov- 
ernment forestry inspector. The last team-loads of Christmas 
trees were being brought into the Green, where he inspected 
them before they were carried on to St. Johnsbury for ship- 
ment. Presently lumbermen filed in for supper thirty or 
more. They wore checked shirts and heavy boots. Now I un- 
derstood the surprising length of the dining room table. Long 
after we had gone to bed I heard their feet passing along the 
wooden floors of the upper hall. 

When we went downstairs next morning, rather late, they 
had all disappeared. The fire burned brightly in the big stove. 
Mr. Cahoon was reading the paper behind the desk. Sunday 
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quiet pervaded the office. We had sausage, griddle cakes and 
maple syrup. Afterward Mrs. Gaboon came in from the dining 
room. I spoke of her house plants and discovered that she grew 
more varieties of gladioli in her garden, each summer, than I 
could name. No, she told me, she didn't come from Vermont. 
She'd been raised in the West. She'd met her husband there 
when he went out in his youth to try prospecting. He explained 
quietly that he'd gone out as a young man to get a taste of ad- 
venture. He had seen more than one robbery and hold-up on 
the Canadian Pacific stationed, as he was, at a jumping off 
place on the Great Divide. Yes, he guessed he'd seen most of 
"the bad men" of the West, at one time or another. Now he 
was perfectly contented in Danville. His wife thought she'd 
like to go out again, some day, just for a visit. Perhaps they 
would. Mother here, indicating the sweet-faced, elderly 
woman, had just come back from her third trip to the coast 

We stood on the long porch preparatory to getting in the 
car. It was cold at this altitude of 1,341 feet. To the east we 
could see the peaks of the White Mountains rising against the 
sky. 

"The view down that long hill into St. Johnsbury must be 
beautiful," I said. "I almost wish we were going that way." 

"Well, we've already been to St. Johnsbury, and now we're 
going to Peacham, and Ryegate, and Newbury," HE explained, 
leaning over my shoulder to point out the route on the map. 
"They all belong to the same region of the Connecticut valley, 
however." 

"Oh, yes. The Upper and Lower Coos." 

"The what?" HE asked. 

"All that part of the valley country along the Connecticut, 
from Newbury to Orford, was called The Coos by the Coosuck 
Indians. There were the Upper and Lower Coos. It was in this 
region of the Coos that Indian Joe, the famous Indian guide 
and scout of Revolutionary times, lived. Joe's Pond, that we 
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passed last night coming into Danville from the west, was 
named for him. When all this region was wilderness he made 
'a pitch* there by the pond. He befriended the early settlers 
and became a trusted scout employed by General Jacob Bay- 
ley and General Hazen. When General Washington was mak- 
ing his headquarters in Newbury, Indian Joe went to call upon 
him. It was his greatest pride that he had shaken hands with 
General Washington. When he died he was buried in the old 
Oxbow Cemetery at Newbury. People from miles around 
came to his funeral. They knew what a loyal friend he had been 
to the Colonists." 

"It seems to me that you're telling a great deal about New- 
bury before we even get there. What about Danville? Was it 
christened for some one named Dan?" 

"No. Don't you remember St. John de Cr&vecoeur the 
French Consul who espoused the cause of the Vermont settlers, 
and who endeared himself to Ethan Allen?" 

"Of course I do. St. Johnsbury was named for him." 

"Well, at the same time, out of compliment to the friendly 
French attitude, Vergennes was named for the Comte de Ver- 
gennes, and Danville was named for the French admiral 
D'Anville." 

"Well, well, to think of D'Anville being contracted into 
good old Yankee Danville!" 

We had turned left at the Green, past the hotel, and were 
traveling south toward Peacham. This was a lovely country 
road with weathered, but well-kept, farms. High behind them 
to the west rose timbered lands of spruce and hemlock. We 
passed Ewell Pond with its saw mills at the left, just before 
reaching the crossroad that led over the hills to East Peacham 
and Barnet. Presently we passed a barn at the side of the road, 
opposite a comfortable looking farmhouse. Sitting on a ladder 
that leaned against the barn, enjoying Sunday idleness and 
sunshine, was an old man. He had an odd expression of small- 
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boy virtue after-the-Saturday-bath virtue. The snowy mass of 
his ruffled hair, his clean white shirt, and his immaculate over- 
alls bore testimony. I leaned out and waved. He almost 
smirked. 

Now we came into Peacham village, as lovely a village as 
ever I did see. The famous Peacham Academy stood on a hill 
to the right, its white walls catching spattered light and 
shadow. Here was a street o beautiful old houses above a 
country road, that skirted a widening valley with glorious 
views of the White Mountains across the Connecticut. 

"Peacham," HE murmured thoughtfully, "Wonder where 
they found that name. With many of these Vermont and New 
Hampshire names, such as Ryegate, Haverhill, Bath, and 
Newbury, it's easy enough to see, but Peacham I never heard 
of any other/' 

"Well, it's just as English in its origin as Bath," I said, "ac- 
cording to the tale Dr. Clark told me a few years ago. It seems 
there was an English actress named Polly Peacham, or probably 
it was the Polly Peachum in The Beggars' Opera. Anyhow, she 
was famous in the early days of the New Hampshire Grants 
settlements. Some of the original proprietors of this particular 
grant must have known of her, and her beauty, and named the 
town in honor of her." 

"So it was traditional for Peacham to take famous names 
to itself," HE remarked. "Evidently it's kept right on, once 
having established the custom. Oliver Johnson learned his 
printer's trade here." 

"Oliver Johnson?" I asked. 

"Yes. He was one of the founders of the Massachusetts Anti- 
Slavery Society, along with Garrison, Wendell Phillips, and 
Whittier. He was editor of The Anti-Slavery Standard, and 
later Managing Editor of the New York Tribune." 

"Why!" I exclaimed, "those old newspapers I found up in 
the attic last spring were The Anti-Slavery Standard. I remem- 
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her seeing that Wendell Phillips was a Contributing Editor, 
but I never dreamed the Editor-in-chief had any connection 
with Vermont." 

"Also, Madam, Thaddeus Stevens, the great exponent of 
Public Schools, orator, and Congressman of the Civil War 
years, received his early education here. And there is a list of 
other famous lawyers, bankers, and Congressmen, who went 
out to sway the affairs of the country from this little village." 

"Ending with no less a name than that of Colonel George 
Harvey," I added, as he paused for breath. "He was born, and 
educated here, and all his life even during the momentous 
years when he was Editor of the North American Review, and 
occupied with political affairs he made Peacham his real 
home. And now he is buried here." 

"There's something rather touching," HE said, "in so many 
of these men, who have gone out from tiny mountain villages, 
to years of tremendous struggle and activity in a cosmopolitan 
world, coming back for their final sleep to some little hillside 
cemetery where they probably carried lilacs on Memorial Day 
when they were small lads." 

After a moment I said, "I think I like best another reminis- 
cence of Dr. Clark's. He told how Oliver Johnson tolled Peach- 
am's church bell for one whole hour the day John Brown was 
hanged." 

Out of Peacham we followed along a climbing road bor- 
dered by hill farms, with a constantly widening view of the 
White Mountains to the east. Presently we halted at a town- 
ship sign at a crossroad. Groton, we read. As there seemed to 
be no elucidation as to the direction in whidi to journey to 
Ryegate, we turned up a steep hill to the left and stopped al- 
most in the dooryard of a low farmhouse just above a school 
house. A white horse was grazing by the doorstep. 

A pleasant woman came to the door to inquire our errand. 
HE got out of the car and went over to talk to her. I, sitting in 
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the car, was just out of sound of their voices. They conversed. 
It seemed to be interesting, but I couldn't catch a word. It 
lasted. I jounced in my seat. Still they talked; then, just as I 
thought he was returning, they disappeared around the corner 
of the house. Minutes passed. At last they reappeared. Thanks 
and goodbyes were apparently in progress. HE returned lei- 
surely to the car, climbed in, threw in the clutch, and we 
started up the road, following south beyond the house. 

"Well?" I asked, in as controlled a tone as I could manage. 

"Oh, yes/' HE replied. "Well, it's very interesting." 

"What is?" 

"What that woman told me." 

"Well, what did she tell you?" I fairly shrieked. 

"Why, it seems," (HE looked surprised and spoke in the 
tone one uses to soothe an irritable child), "that that little 
house of hers was the Library for this region for over twenty 
years. Professor Whitehill, of Castleton, who was born on a 
farm just above her place she took me around the house to 
point out the location gave his father's personal library for it, 
and added books from time to time, until they now have about 
a thousand volumes. Since Professor Whitehill has restored 
his old home, the Library has been taken there. Some of the 
children walk as far as four and five miles to get books." 

"Did you ask her whether she knew anything about the 
Ryegate book?" 

"Ryegatebook?" 

"You know. Mrs, Keyes' story about Ryegate." 

"Oh, The Safe Bridget Yes. She knew all about it. It's true 
all right." 

"Did she tell you how to get to Ryegate? It seems to me we're 
lost." 

"Well, this is a 4 round-the-back-way' to get there, but it's 
beautiful wild country even if the road is bumpy. You know 
we agreed that we ought to say more about these wild back 
roads." 
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Here we bounced over a boulder and landed sharply in a 
ditch, rocked out of it and swayed sickeningly on the edge of a 
deep gully, swerved into the road again and bounded into 
another gully. 

"And, after all," HE continued, "it leads to Ryegate, the 
place you pestered the poor itinerary about for weeks." 

"I know/' I said meekly, as we slowed down to a stop by the 
first four corner crossroad we had encountered, and turned to 
the left up a hilly road that seemed little more than a logging 
trail, "but when you've read The Safe Bridge youll under- 
stand. Besides, Mrs. Greer, who is the daughter-in-law of the 
granddaughter of the woman who is the heroine of the book- 
well, laugh 1 I know it sounds funny but wait till you've read 
it yourself!" 

We climbed through what seemed wilderness, along a road 
where even I had moments of doubt as to the advisability of 
my determination to reach my goal. Then we emerged into a 
beautiful region of highland, stretching far above the valley 
of the Connecticut. Dipping down into the valley we suddenly 
wound past an old, hillside burial ground and found ourselves 
in Ryegate. 

Ryegate appeared but one long road with a few old houses, a 
church, an ancient brick house now forsaken and old or- 
chards sloping away from the roadside. We sat silent in the 
mellow sunlight. Not a sound reached our ears. For the entire 
length of the street there was not a soul in sight. We got 
out of the car and walked slowly along the shaded path. By the 
church I paused. There was a voice rising and falling in even 
cadences. Now I understood. Everyone in Ryegate was in 
church. 

Not everyone. At the last house on the street a man was 
reading beside a window. We went around to the kitchen door- 
way and knocked. He came to answer, listened in courteous 
silence to our questions, smiling a little as I beseiged him. 
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"Do you know which house Elizabetha Todd she's Lisa 
Burr in the story was brought to? Where did the Camerons, 
and James Henderson he's Jim Anderson in the book live? 
Where-" 

"You'd better come in," said our friend, "I have an old his- 
tory of Ryegate inside." 

I was still asking questions and delving through its pages 
when Mrs. White came home with the children, bringing die 
minister to dinner. They begged us to stay, and we wanted to, 
but we had made a firm resolve not to eat heartily at midday, 
and one glance at the bountiful meal being prepared by Mrs. 
White made us realize that should we tarry flesh would prove 
too weak. 

We went back toward the car, and walked beyond it to the 
last house on the street. The original structure had been some- 
what altered, but this was the Cameron house to which the 
lovely Lisa Burr had been brought as an exile from her Scottish 
home. We sat down on a stone by the road, and I read aloud 
from the notebook, portions of the Prologue which I had 
copied from The Safe Bridge: 

In thousands of Scotch homes through the latter part of 
the eighteenth century, the subject of immigration had be- 
come one of absorbing interest . . . associations were 
formed to purchase land for settlement (in the new world) in 
order that entire communities might be established by per- 
sons already united by ties of acquaintanceship or relationship. 
One such association, the Scotch-American Company, organ- 
ized in 1772, sent out two commissioners ^empowered to pur- 
chase in America a tract of land suitable for the construction of 
a Scotch city according to a model plan." After extensive travel 
and careful consideration they purchased a township called 
Ryegate on the Connecticut River, and returned to Scotland 
to make their report. . . . The following year one hundred 
members of the Company set sail for the colonies, among them 
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skilled artisans sent out by the great cotton manufacturer of 
Glasgow Archibald Burr. . . . But men and women battling 
to provide themselves with food and shelter are too hard 
pressed to evolve "a model city"; and though Ryegate long 
remained unique among New England towns in form of gov- 
ernment, the American Revolution interfered with its devel- 
opment as was originally planned. , . . Yet years after Archi- 
bald Burr had made his luckless venture, his daughter, a blithe 
lass with a heart-shaped face, and eyes the color of a deep loch, 
came riding into town. And with her coming, instead of with 
its founding, the real story of Ryegate began. 

The Safe Bridge by Frances Parkinson Keyes. 

"They were Scotch Covenanters, I suppose," said HE. "I 
wonder whether there are any left." 

"Yes. Mr. White says there is a small settlement of them just 
north of the village. He says they will have no musical instru- 
ments used in their church, and that they sing only psalms, 
never hymns, also that their members are forbidden to take 
part in governmental elections, because they say the Deity is 
not recognized in the United States Constitution/' 

"That's so,'* HE affirmed. "I can understand that they might 
feel that the Preamble bespeaks a good deal of self-sufficiency." 

Back in the car we passed slowly out of Ryegate, journeying 
south. This was the famous Hazen Military Road. I looked 
back in memory to the day when we had traveled between the 
steep passes of Hazen's Notch in the central part of the state. 

We came into Boltonville, the junction of U. S. route * and 
305. And here we turned right on route 302 for a brief side 
trip to Groton to see the marker there dedicated to the mem 
ory of William Scott "the sleeping sentinel" pardoned b) 
Abraham Lincoln. We passed through South Ryegate, when 
we noted one could turn left at the center of the village shoulc 
he desire to go over to Topsham and East Ryegate. We, how 
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ever, keep straight on to Groton village, through a region of 
fertile farming country. Now we swept through a wide valley 
with fine open views of rolling hills. We passed through the 
Groton State Forest, and, between Groton and East Barre, we 
suddenly came upon the granite marker, standing a little be- 
yond the road, at the edge of a wide stretch of rolling meadow 
and timber landland that was once the Scott farm. In silence 
we read the inscription. There was sadness still potent in the 
simple words and dates, which in their very bleakness con- 
tained such moving implications. 

In memory of William Scott, the sleeping sentinel pardoned 
by Abraham Lincoln^ Sept. yih, 1861. Born on this farm April 
^th 1839. Enlisted in Company K jrd Vermont Volunteers 
July loth 1861. Died of wounds at Lee's Mills April i6th, 
1862. 

Returned to the Boltonville route junction we continued 
south on U. S. route 2 along the edge of the Wells River, until 
we approached the .village of Wells River. Where the Connec- 
ticut River and the Wells flowed together there was a bridge 
and as we crossed it we noticed a marker that told of the Bay- 
ley-Hazen Military Road that at this point ran north for fifty- 
four miles to Hazen's Notch, and was recommended to Gen- 
eral Washington by General Bayley, who in turn continued 
it to Canada, where it was completed by General Moses Hazen 
in 1779. 

In the village of Wells River we found another long, sleepy 
street. There were a few old houses, and the one that appeared 
the most ancient stood on the river side, its square white walls 
dappled with sun and shadow by the swaying branches of 
overhanging maples. It had a lovely doorway. To my search- 
ing eyes it was the only possible house that might have been 
the Franconia Tavern where Elizabeth Burr, already the wife 
of Jim Anderson, was called to meet the English lover she 
believed lost to her forever. I stared hard at its doorway. Could 
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it be the place? HE obligingly got out, took a picture of the 
doorway, and hunted up an old man on a doorstep. Yes. It 
used to be a tavern years ago, but that was all we could glean 
from him. 

Still under the spell of imagination we drove toward New- 
bury. HE was telling another romantic talea true one 
though not connected with Elizabeth Burr. This was about the 
wife of Jonathan Arnold the founder of St. Johnsbury. It 
seemed that when he had ridden northward with his bride, 
Cynthia Hastings, they had tarried with a friend of Dr. 
Arnold's Samuel Ladd of Haverhill. Next morning as Mrs. 
Arnold departed on horseback with her husband, Mr. Ladd 
laughingly took a willow switch which she had left by the 
doorway and stuck it into the soft turf. The switch was the 
occasion of merriment because it had been given Mrs. Arnold, 
as she set out on her journey to St. Johnsbury, with the com- 
ment that when she tired of using it for her horse, she was to 
stick it in the ground by the house where she happened to be 
stopping, and that some male in the household would prove 
to be her second husband. Oddly enough this chance prophecy 
proved true. After three years of happiness the lovely Cynthia 
was separated from Jonathan Arnold, and, within a year of 
his death, Samuel Ladd of Haverhill came to court her. In time 
she married him and when they drove to his home, he pointed 
to a willow bush growing beside the house the willow switch 
she had left behind four years earlier, and which he had jok- 
ingly planted. 

"My Elizabeth Burr may have visited in that very house/ 5 
I said, not to be sidetracked in my thoughts, "for she often 
went visiting in Haverhill, which is just across the river from 
Newbury." 

In Newbury I knew that there were houses where she reall) 
stayed. As we drove along the great curve in the river shore thai 
separated Newbury from Haverhill, beyond, I understood wh] 
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this beautiful tract of land was known as the Oxbow. There 
was the cemetery where Indian Joe was buried. Now, as we ran 
more slowly, we passed a marker at the left that told of the 
first settler of Newbury Colonel Thomas Johnson, whose 
beautiful old house, the first frame house to be built in New- 
bury, stood on the Oxbow. Presently there was another marker 
identifying the site of the log Meetinghouse built in 1764. 
In the Center of the village, on the Green, there was still an- 
other marker to General Jacob Bayley. 

"It was General Bayley who really founded Newbury/' I 
explained. "When he was a young man he was taken prisoner 
by the Indians and carried north to Canada. When he made 
his escape he came down through this region of the Lower 
Coos. He was very much impressed with its beauty, and its 
abundant possibilities for fishing and hunting, as well as for 
planting. Later he applied for a grant from Governor Went- 
worth, that should include all this land, and he called it New- 
bury after his home in Massachusetts. 

"I suppose he built the first beautiful old house." 
"No. It was Colonel Johnson who built the first frame 
house. He was a rich and influential man who had joined 
Jacob Bayley soon after he had come to Newbury. I heard Mrs. 
Greer tell about it one day. She described the struggle he had 
in building that first house. He chose a fine location above 
the Oxbow, but he no more than had the chimney laid than 
he was called away to aid the Colonists. Then, again, in 1775, 
when they were in the very act of raising the roof tree a courier 
came riding with the news of the Battle of Lexington. Finally 
it was finished by the end of the year. It was a fine foursquare 
house. Colonel Johnson went all the way to Concord, New 
Hampshire, for the glass for the windows. He carried it over 
eighty miles, on a wilderness trail, where his horse was in con- 
stant danger of falling. Afterward he built a second house for 
his son, that was even more spacious and beautiful. It had a 
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ballroom on the second floor, with twin fireplaces. Elizabeth 
Burr, about whom I insist upon talking, went to a ball there, 
and danced with General Hazen. If I could only be sure of the 
house!" 

"Why don't you go and ask at some of these fine old doors?" 

"They might not like to be bothered on Sunday. Ydu know 
Newbury, as well as Ryegate, was settled by Scotch Cove- 
nanters. Perhaps I may tomorrow. Besides there's another 
house I'd love to see." 

"What's that?" 

"It was built by Isaac Bayley, the son of General Jacob 
Bayley. In The Safe Bridge it describes a beautiful parlor with 
a fireplace set in a fine paneled wall. It had arched recesses on 
each side of it. One alcove was known as 'the courting corner,' 
and the other as 'the marriage arch.' Every Bayley daughter 
stood under 'the marriage arch' to become a bride. Betsy 
Bayley offered its use to Elizabeth, and Jim Anderson." 

"Maybe you can see that too." 

"Tonight, after we've had our dinner, and it's dark, we'll 
come and walk past some of these old houses. Perhaps the 
shades won't be drawn." 

"Maybe you'll see Elizabeth Burr sitting at an old harpsi- 
chord, and hear her singing." 

"Yes. Singing My hearth in the Highlands, my heart is not 
here." 



CHAPTER XXXI 

Following the Connecticut south from Newbury 
through Bradford we come to Lake Morey where we 
learn of a famous inventor. Continuing south we arrive 
at Pompanoosuc where we turn east to Strafford. 
Thence we visit Tunbridge and Royalton and relate a 
sad Indian story. In Sharon we turn aside to view a 
Mormon shrine. We turn to a back road from Sharon 
and passing through Pomfret we come to Woodstock. 

Going down the river from Newbury, still on U. S. 5, we 
were struck with the air of well-being which all of these river 
farms have. It is evident that the old settlers who chose these 
intervale meadows knew what they were about. It is also a 
region to please the eye. The river slips along smoothly, only 
slightly ruffled here and there by shallows, with woods on the 
east bank coming down, often to a sandy beach. Back on the 
hills of New Hampshire, as we drew near to Bradford, we 
could see the church spire of Haverhill, and beyond, the White 
Mountains. 

"I know what happened in Bradford/' SHE said, raising her 
hand. 

"I know who happened here," I said, not to be outdone. 

"Who?" SHE asked. 

"Admiral Clark, who sailed the Oregon around the Horn." 

"Mine's more important." SHE tossed her head. "Mine made 
the world." 

"It sounds like heresy." 

"It's said that along about 1813 James Wilson made here 
the first globesyou know the kind they use in schools." 

"Let's stop here and see if anybody ever heard of it," I sug- 
gested. 
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While SHE was looking for some pictures no place seems 
to have any at all adequate I asked the storekeeper about 
business. He said he got considerable business in summer 
from down the river at Fairlee where the camps are. I tried 
the Wilson story on him and he said he'd heard it and that he 
guessed it was true all right. 

"There's a nice tale of those days/' he went on as SHE joined 
us, "that my grandmother told about the ferry that used to 
run across the river here. It seems the ferryman had a pretty 
niece. Of course they had no mirrors at home for they were 
poor, but when she had fixed up specially for a party or some- 
thing, she used to go down to the boat and use the Connecti- 
cut for a mirror. Kind of a nice story/' 

SHE was full of that story and its possibilities all the way 
down the river to Fairlee where the Fairlee and Morey Lakes 
offer hospitable shores each summer to many boys and girls, to 
say nothing of their parents. These are both beautiful bodies of 
water, one, Lake Morey, by the road and the other, Fairlee, a 
short distance inland. There are camps, hotels, and cottages 
and in the season the whole region swarms with brown-as-berry 
boys and girls belonging to the various camps. 

The fisherman need not feel neglected either for the care- 
taker at one of the hotels assured us that bass, perch, pickerel 
and pike were there in abundance. 

"What was that story about the man for whom Morey was 
named, something about a boat?" SHE asked as we drove slowly 
around the tree rimmed shore line. 

"That's about Captain Morey and his steamboat. It is now 
conceded that he was running a steamboat on the Connecticut 
some years before Fulton had done anything in that line. In 
fact it was after Fulton had seen Morey's boat that he went to 
work on his own." 

"Oh yes/' SHE recalled, "and there is a story that he sank one 
of his boats in this lake, disgusted with the way his efforts had 
been received." 
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That story is probably a myth, but Captain Morey did 
many other things of mechanical interest. He made a vapor 
engine with a carburetor which was really the forerunner of 
the modern automobile engine. The list of patents in his name 
is quite imposing. His early life was spent in Orford, New 
Hampshire, across the river, but his later days he spent in a 
house on Lake Morey, interested in a series of locks on the 
river from Windsor, Connecticut, and numerous other enter- 
prises. 

"There's one consolation," SHE said. "If he didn't get full 
recognition for all of his genius, he didn't suffer from poverty 
as most inventors have." 

We wanted to stop a while at North and East Thetford, but 
SHE had been looking at the map and at the clock with the re- 
sult that we turned off at Pompanoosuc wouldn't that be a 
grand name for a railway conductor to call off and proceeded 
inland through Union Village and South Strafford, into the 
old-fashioned New England village of Strafford. 

"This is nice," SHE conceded. SHE had thought we should 
keep on the river route to Norwich, where there are some 
buildings old enough to be interesting, and it was because I 
had insisted on this side jaunt that she had faced me with map 
and watch. 

"It's hard to think of this region in the throes of labor 
troubles, with riots and the militia called out, isn't it?" I said. 

"Labor troubles! Here?" 

All of this region used to be dominated by the copper min- 
ing industry. The riots occurred in Vershire, north, where 
there used to be three hundred miners on the pay rolls. The 
mines at South Strafford were going full blast during the war 
but recently have been shut down again and probably will not 
be used much unless there is a sudden demand, such as oc- 
curred during the World War. 

"I suppose economically that's bad," SHE said, "but I simply 
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cannot picture a place like this messed up with strikes and riots 
and human barbarities/* 

As we drove down the village street we saw only three people 
and none of them seemed in any hurry. SHE agreed that I could 
use "peaceful' ' again. 

We were discussing the fact that such tranquillity was really 
very costly but infinitely more pleasant than a teeming indus- 
trialism, as we drove toward Tunbridge. 

"Yes, but people can't support themselves simply on peace 
and tranquillity/' I was saying, "though of course" 

'-Let's talk about Indians," SHE said, interrupting a rather 
long economic discourse, "the woods used to be full of them, 
hereabouts, and just now they don't offer any problems/' 

"I mistrust they were a serious economic problem here in 
the old days. Remember that story about Tunbridge?" 

In an old magazine we had found a description of this settle- 
ment in the autumn of 1780. The writer told how the labors of 
the small group of settlers had been blest with a harvest which 
promised a more comfortable and secure winter than any they 
had known before. A few had gone down into Connecticut to 
bring their families to the new home. 

It was Sunday, and they were resting from their labors. 
Groups gathered here and there. Among these were young 
men intending to be married in a few days. Courtship and 
marriage will never cease to be exciting topics of neighbor- 
hood talk. 

Evidently the old fellow had a romantic turn of mind be- 
cause he gives a great deal of space in his story to the couples 
together that Sunday evening to talk over their plans. It was 
an idyllic pastoral picture which he drew, of a village for the 
first time feeling some sense of security and having a little 
leisure to become socially conscious. 

Then, just before daybreak, the savage band of Indians sent 
out from Canada sweeps down on the sleeping village and by 
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the time the sun shows in the valley, smoke is rising on the clear 
morning air, smoke from burning cabins and storehouses filled 
with the winter's provisions, the fruit of their year's labor. The 
men, except for the few who escape, are murdered and scalped, 
or taken prisoner. The women and children are left amid the 
ruins. 

"And that Sunday was probably a day just like this," SHE 
said. "What a hellish contrast!" 

"Yes, and all engineered by white men," I said. "Well, to 
get to something recent, here we are in Tunbridge, where each 
autumn is held the famous 'World's Fair/ " 

If you are in this region at the time of that famous institu- 
tion do not miss it. In many ways it has saved the best of the 
old County Fairs which used to be flourishing in the horse 
and buggy age. 

One may go north from here to Chelsea, a place with dignity 
and charm, and so on to Barre. We turned south to route 14 to 
Royalton. 

This village has a well-known and ancient academy and in 
general the street offers some nice houses, old and dignified. 
The church is in keeping with the rest of the picture. Next to 
the church SHE discovered one of those square colonial houses, 
with the generous central chimney which means numerous 
fireplaces, and open sheds next to the kitchen elL And a fence 
all around the grounds. 

"Say that it's empty and getting in need of a careful tenant." 

"See your Realtor." I suggested. 

"No, but somebody would be crazy over a place like that." 

"Somebody not far away." 

There is a marker here commemorating the burning of 
Royalton, which occurred the day after the attack on Tun- 
bridge and was a very bloody affair. 

"Just what made the Indians do those things when some- 
times they were so friendly," SHE asked. 
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"Some historians say they got $6.00 for each scalp they 
brought back to Canada and something extra for a scalp with a 
double crown. Such an offer is supposed to have been in re- 
prisal for some offer for the killing of British officers on the 
part of the Colonists. Anyhow the white men were back of it 
all, more's the disgrace." 

We retraced our way on route 14 to visit the Mormon shrine, 
the birthplace of their founder, Joseph Smith. The sign point- 
ing this road out might easily be missed but SHE spied it, 
causing us to stop so suddenly that the driver behind gave us 
an unpleasant look as he passed. 

They had told us it was "a little off the road." It was all of 
that vertically and perhaps a mile and a half horizontally. We 
entered the grounds through stone gates, just beyond the 
schoolhouse, and found ourselves on the upper story of the 
world with the whole country to the south stretched out before 
us. There is a neat cottage and well-kept grounds on the high- 
est point of which stands the granite shaft erected to the mem- 
ory of the founder of the Mormon church. If you are interested 
in statistics this shaft is 51 feet high and is the tallest single 
piece of polished granite in the world. You may recall that 
another famous member of the Mormon faith, Brigham 
Young, was born in Whitingham. 

We came away equipped with some literature which the 
very pleasant Mormon gentleman at the lodge gave us. Natu- 
rally we again were wondering about these Vermonters who 
did new things. * 

"Well," SHE said finally, "we'll have to admit that these 
people all went out of the state. The stay-at-homes continued 
to vote for Taft." 

"Yes, but in doing that they differed from almost all of the 
rest of their fellow men. The point is that the native never 
follows the crowd very closely, rarely seeing such a thing as a 
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crowd anyhow. Sometimes sticking to an old rut is harder than 
jumping into a new one the crowd has just made." 

"You're hopeless," SHE said, not hopelessly. 

Back on route 14 we followed along the White River, a 
beautiful drive to the village of Sharon in which township, just 
to keep the records straight, the Joseph Smith farm lies. To 
tell the truth we simply turned around in Sharon, for which 
we apologize for we know we missed something. We went back 
to a road we'd seen marked Pomfret and Woodstock. We 
crossed the bridge and turned to the right and soon were climb- 
ing what, from small hilly beginnings, became a fine mountain 
road, winding through woods with autumn colorings which 
gave a touch of golden magic. Then we fell, all at once, into a 
wide fertile valley with broad meadows and well-kept farms. 
Pomfret was resting quietly. Many of the householders were 
indulging in that autumnal rite of burning leaves by the road- 
side. We stopped long enough to look at the interesting his- 
toric relics at die small library, and to wish, after seeing it, that 
more towns would show an interest in the same direction. 

The shades of evening were falling when we joined route 12 
and so came into Woodstock. 

"What with Indians, steamboats, and Mormons, I'm tired," 
I said. 

"But happy," SHE added the truth. 



CHAPTER XXXII 

We find Woodstock a delightful place in which to be 
overtaken by rain. We explore it and South Woodstock, 
as it clears* and go on to Quechee Gorge, Hartford and 
White River Junction. Then along the Connecticut to 
North Hartland and Windsor, where history and beauty 
link hands. Through Ascutney, Weathersfield, and over 
the hill to Springfield. We find Springfield full of fas- 
cinating lore in spite of its industrial appearance. 

We found Woodstock a nice place in which to be overtaken 
by rain. It poured in cold torrents. Showers of drenched leaves 
fell upon the Green, and flooded into the roadway. Indoors we 
toasted our feet before the fire. I read histories which HE had 
brought across from the Library, while HE sat with his pipe 
and It Can't Happen Here. HE kept interrupting to say, "Lis- 
ten to this!" I listened. There was no doubt about the authen- 
tic beauty of Mr. Lewis' description of Vermont landscape. He 
knew it as only one who has saturated himself in its spirit can 
know it. I turned back to Mr. Wardner's The Birthplace of 
Vermont. Toward five o'clock we went out to walk around the 
Green. The air was cold, wet, and clean, and the wind was 
rising. 

"This gale just suits an expression I found in one of those 
old histories, about Woodstock," I said. 

"What was that?" 

"The pioneers who came into this region referred to the 
place where the Green now lies, as a savage-looking spot, 
which they termed 'a spruce hurricane.' " 

"Well, it looks calm enough now with all those lovely old 
houses gathered about it." 

"The first house in Woodstock," I continued, "wasn't here 
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on the Green. It was a log house built on the road to South 
Woodstock. It was a veritable lodge in a vast wilderness, to 
which, if you'll believe me, a lovelorn student from Harvard 
College betook himself for consolation in 1765. Yes. It's really 
true. Timothy Knox was his name. He left his studies at Har- 
vard because of a disappointment in love, and came up here 
to live alone in the wilderness. He was the only white man 
here. He fished and hunted and went to Hartland and Hart- 
ford for his supplies. Then three years later, Oliver Willard, 
who lived in Hartland, deeded four hundred acres of this land 
to Andrew Powers in payment for long service to him. Andrew 
Powers brought his family here and became the 'first settler/ " 

"So Timothy had a neighbor at last. I hope he recovered 
from his broken heart and married a pretty daughter of An- 
drew's." 

"The story doesn't go that far," I answered. "But Wood- 
stock would never have been settled so early, even by Andrew 
Powers, except for a company of soldiers who came through 
here from Fort Dummer and No. 4, in a cross-country scout- 
ing expedition to Crown Point, looking for lurking Indians. 
Their party divided after they'd reached the headwaters of 
the Black River. Half of them went on to Crown Point, and 
the others kept along the east bank of the river until they 
came to a good sized stream running east, which they followed 
until they reached its mouth, where it entered the White 
River. The old book said they crossed it thirty-five times in one 
day. It was the Ottaquechee, and of course it brought them 
through this region." 

"Fancy what it must have been to make a way through wil- 
derness along such a stream!" HE exclaimed. "Though I'd like 
to have seen the Quechee Gorge in those early days. It's wild 
and gorgeous now, but it must have been more so when all the 
surrounding country was virgin forest." 

Having gone clear around the Green we had now come back 
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to our stopping place. We sauntered past its blue-green door 
with the brass knocker. 

"Where are you taking me?" HE asked, as we turned down 
a side street to the left. 

"To a place that really should be considered a shrine in 
Woodstock/' I explained. We approached a small, red-brick 
building with a large small-paned window. "It's the home of 
The Elm Tree Press," I elucidated. 

"Evidently of something else too," said HE, as we looked in 
through the window and saw the front room in a state of re- 
construction. There were shelves about the walls and open 
cases of books upon the floor. A girl was kneeling beside a box 
of them, handing them up to the young man who stood beside 
her. 

"Ahl" said I, "This looks like a brave adventure. I'll wager 
it's to be a bookshop." 

The young people glanced up and caught sight of us. They 
smiled and came to the door. "Do come in! Sorry there're no 
chairs as yet, but take a packing box." 

My guess was right. It was to be, in fact already was, a book- 
shopan all-the-year affair. The young people the girl and 
her husband were as excited as two children over the pros- 
pect. The Elm Tree Press had finally agreed to rent them the 
large front room. It seemed an ideal arrangement, a suitable 
combination of businesses, and Woodstock with its winter 
sports, and winter visitors, seemed just the place to make a 
successful winter as well as summer venture. 

After we had left them and were going back to the Inn, HE 
asked, "What was all that business you said about a shrineT' 

"Oh," I laughed. "Well, you see, The Elm Tree Press was 
started by John Cotton Dana and his brothers. John Cotton 
Dana grew up here. He wasn't very rugged as a boy. After his 
graduation at Dartmouth he stayed on in Woodstock and 
studied law in the office of a friend. Later he was admitted to 
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the New York Bar, but his health was so poor that he went west 
to Colorado. There, largely for the sake of outdoor life, he 
took up surveying. It was then that he made a really important 
discovery the ruins of the Cliff Dwellers in Colorado. He was 
tremendously interested in history and literature, and it made 
it entirely natural that he should be appointed head of the 
Public Library in Denver. It was there that he gained a coun- 
try-wide reputation. You see, he had a fashion of getting right 
at the heart of a matter. He cut through yards of red tape to the 
real issue. He felt that libraries should exist to serve the public 
in the most direct and efficient manner possible. He was espe- 
cially interested in making them places that would appeal to 
children. Later he was elected President of the American 
Library Association, then President of the Springfield (Massa- 
chusetts) Library, and finally of the Newark Library. His serv- 
ices to the people of that city were so unceasing during the 
twenty-seven years he lived there, that he was known as 'the 
First Citizen/ " 

"Did he ever come back to Woodstock?" 

"Oh, yes. His old home was here. He came each summer. 
That was how he and his brothers happened to start The Elm 
Tree Press." 

"Yes. I've seen some fine pieces of bookwork that they've 
done. That amusing account of the Reverend Nathan Perkins' 
missionary tour through the state of Vermont in 1789, to 
preach ye Gospel to the New Settlements of that State was pub- 
lished by The Elm Tree Press, if I remember rightly." 

"They do ever so many interesting things in Woodstock," I 
commented. "That old house where we had tea, and saw all 
the Native Industry products, was one." 

"Well, we didn't have tea this afternoon," HE remarked, 
"and I'm hungry as a wolf. I'm glad we're back at our own 
domicile. It'll take more than tea to satisfy me tonight." 

Afterward as we sat by the fire we could hear the wind. 
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"It'll blow the clouds off the mountains," I said. "Tomorrow 
should be clear. Still, I've loved these days of rain/ 1 

Though you have loved the splendor at the heart 
Of every radiant land the sun can trace; 
Love one thing more, or wait from me apart 
The touch of mountain mist upon your face. 

And you must love a wild, wet willow lane, 
With robins calling through the growing gloom; 
But most of all the sound of falling rain 
Outside the quiet of a firelit room. 

Clear it was on the next morning, and we were off for South 
Woodstock after an early breakfast. This was to be a brief 
side trip, before returning again to Woodstock, to go east to 
the Quechee Gorge, and White River Junction, then on to 
Windsor, and Springfield. We turned left from Woodstock 
on route 106. I drew the rug over my knees and tipped my 
head far back to see the blue sky above. It was broken by 
scudding clouds left from yesterday's storm. 

"Now," said I, "this is the moment to inform you about 
South Woodstock/' 

"Can you?" 

"Well, I'm not overflowing with information, it's true, but 
I did jot down some items," and I ruffled the pages of the note- 
book. "Let me see-Well, the first settler in South Woodstock, 
after Timothy Knox, who was really a squatter, built himself 
a grist mill that presently turned into a fulling mill, and 
eventually became a clothier works. What took my fancy, in 
this account of the old industry, was that the owner went about 
the country with his goods packed in a kind of tiny closet, or 
wardrobe, not much bigger than a peddler's pack. I have it 
down here that he was the first trader in South Woodstock 
Parish. By and by he took a partner and built a store-Cottle 
and Ransom in 1795." 
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"That reminds me," HE said, reaching into his pocket for 
a piece of paper, "I found some amusing items about store- 
keepers of the early days. For instance, they had original meth- 
ods of dunning delinquent customers. Sometimes they wrote 
in rhyme, sometimes in prose, but always with perfect frank- 
ness! For example, here is such a notice: 

The old time I will thresh next week will no longer answer 
as lawful currency. Pay up. 

And on a letter dated January 2, 1796, at Whitingham, Ver- 
mont, one Amos Taylor wrote: 

Oyes! Oyes! Joseph Ackley of Reading! Settle with ensign 
David Burnham or Benjamin Cady in my behalf according 
to agreement or I will sue you before the County Court for 
damage. Remember my horse in your custody was never de- 
livered to me. Never, never will be till you settle as afore- 
said. The horse you sent me to Cavendish was prized at nine 
shillings which was pretty well seeing he had but three legs! 

"Probably Mr. Cottle had troubles too," I said. "Anyway 
he wasn't long the only tradesman in South Woodstock. Soon 
there was a tannery, a saddle and harness shop, and a jeweler 
and clock maker. The first library was established there. The 
court was held half the year in the school house near Cottle's 
Mills, and the other half year in the court house, near the 
Green in Woodstock. In 1855 South Woodstock had a two- 
story schoolhouse of brick, with an imposing belfry." 

"Wasn't there some old academy there?" HE asked, as we 
wound along the embankment above the brook. 

"Yes. The Green Mountain Perkins* Academy. The build- 
ing still stands on the old campus." 

Sure enough, there it was, as we came into the little village 
a noble old edifice standing beneath beautiful trees on the 
top of a hill, with several other fine old buildings. When he 
stopped I scrambled up the hillside through fallen leaves to 
look at the marker in front of it, and to write down its inscrip- 
tion in the notebook. 
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In 1848, near this spot, was built the Green Mountain 
Liberal Institute. In 1870 its name was changed to Green 
Mountain Perkins 9 Institute. This memorial of its great serv- 
ice to many young men and women for fifty years is erected by 
former students in 1933* 

"Well," I wondered, having returned again to the car, "don't 
you suppose that is the old building itself. It looks ancient 
enough to have stood there since 1848." 

"Oh, I imagine it is." 

"Then why the words: 'near this spot?' " 

Presently a car stopped by the old store across the road. A 
couple of elderly women leaned out, evidently interested in 
our scrutiny of the old building. I went over to them with my 
question. 

"Land, yes. That's the building. It's the old school all 
right. I went there myself when I was a girl." 

"But then, why does the marker say: 'near this spot?' " 

"Well, you see, we figured that the old building might fall 
down some day. It's frame, and it won't stand forever. So we 
had the marker say, 'near this spot,' and calculated it'd be just 
about true then." 

We drove slowly down the length of the South Woodstock 
road. Old houses stood at either side. Above was the campus 
of the old Institute. Pools of rain, collected from yesterday's 
storm, still lay in leaf-drifted shallows by the roadside. The 
sun touched them with light and they reflected bits of blue 
sky. Saffron maples still held foliage despite the recent wind 
and rain. A yellow cat sauntered along the path sniffing grasses 
and weeds. A woman in a crisp print dress was washing the 
small-paned windows of a white house. 

At the end of the village the road goes south to Reading and 
Springfield. We turned about and journeyed back through the 
village. 
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"We've not said a thing, as yet/' I said, "about the fact con- 
cerning South Woodstock that's continually in our minds/' 

"Then this is a good place to say it/' HE suggested slowing 
up, before we should leave the village behind us. 

"Any one who loves Vermont," I continued, "and reads 
the books that portray it, must have read The Lone Winter 
and Dipper Hill. Perhaps, however, they don't realize that 
Anne Bosworth Greene's Lone Winter was spent at her farm 
high up on the hills above South Woodstock, and that her un- 
forgettable story of that winter alone with the ponies, Cressy, 
Gli, and Boo-boo, is true in every word." 

"True too," HE added, "in all its description. In fact it paints 
this region in words as skillfully as the brush of a painter." 

"Mrs. Green 15. a painter," I amended, "and that reminds 
me that when we speak in the book of names associated with 
Woodstock and South Woodstock, we will include besides 
John Cotton Dana and Otis Skinner, Howard Giles, and 
Arthur Wilder. They all live in the Woodstocks." 

Returning to Woodstock Green we tarried long enough to 
go out to the old covered bridge that spans the Ottaquechee at 
the western entrance to the village. We stood for several min- 
utes looking down upon the rushing river that flowed beneath 
its dim enclosure, then turned and walked back by way of the 
old Congregational Meeting House, to the Green. As we 
climbed into the car again, I made a note in the red leather 
book"Woodstock: a pleasant village in storm or sunshine. 
But you won't know how pleasant until you've tried it on a 
rainy autumn day." 

Out of Woodstock on U. S. route 4 we journeyed along the 
highway that carries one through the widening valley of the 
Ottaquechee, and the White River. Rolling hills were on 
every side and we had a sense of skimming over roadway where 
one might reach up and almost touch the sky. The road rose 
higher. We sped through Taftsville, a tiny settlement of houses 
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of lovely faded brick, that made me think of the frontispiece 
in a New England novel. We came to the wide parking area, 
and bridge that spans the Quechee Gorge the highest highway 
bridge, except one, in the United States. We got out and looked 
down into the narrow chasm with its walls of timbered rock 
through which, hundreds of feet below, flowed the foaming 
water of the Ottaquechee, soon to join the wider waters of the 
Connecticut. 

"It's as though nature gave it a final moment of magnifi- 
cence," I suggested, "before it should lose its identity in the 
greater river." 

Far below, in the valley, we saw the Quechee Mills, clustered 
on the edge of the river. Presently we were approaching the 
smoke and steam of White River Junction. Across the water 
we could see a line of old houses. This was the village of Hart- 
ford. The first settlement lay on the hill above the geograph- 
ical center of the town. Here was the ancient part of the town, 
where early history lay. In the smoke and dust of White River 
Junction lay other historythe history of change wrought by 
the commerce and industry of a railway center. 

Leaving White River Junction we journeyed along U. S. 
route 5 at the edge of the Connecticut River. We reached 
North Hardand. On a knoll to the left stood a four-square 
brick house with a Palladian window. Across the grass, before 
the house, curved one of the loveliest colonial balustrades we 
had ever seen. 

"Oh," I breathed, "what's that line about: 'ancient and 
beautiful things?' " 

"I don't know, but this is a forerunner of glories to come, 
I guess." 

"How do you mean?" 

"I mean that this region along the river has some of the 
finest old houses in the state. Ashur Benjamin lived, for a time, 
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in Windsor. He did for the houses of the Connecticut Valley, 
what Samuel Mclntire did for those of Salem, and Bulfinch 
did for the ancient mansions of Boston. He designed them with 
a classic beauty and dignity that can't be surpassed." 

"I wonder if this one was built for Timothy Lull/' I won- 
dered. 

"Timothy Lull?" 

"That old Gazetteer said he was 'the father of a flourishing 
republic* and that he brought his family from Dummerston 
up the Connecticut River in a log canoe in 1763 and 'com- 
menced a settlement on Lull's Brook, later known as Hart- 
land/ It also said that he 'acquired a handsome property/ and 
a son to whom be bequeathed his acres and fortune. Perhaps 
Timothy Jr. built this beautiful house. He may have inherited 
ideas of pulchritude. The old book said that he was the first 
child born in the town, and that on the occasion of his birth 
a midwife was drawn twenty-three miles on a hand-sled to at- 
tend his mother. His father lived to be eighty-one years old 
and was 'the foremost citizen* of the village." 

"Then perhaps the old man built the house himself." 

"I hope so," I said. "I like to picture him standing behind 
that balustrade looking over the green slope before him, and 
then up at the house. What satisfaction its substantial beauty 
must have given him." 

"Even though it may never have belonged to Timothy 
Lull!" HE said, laughing, and reminding me how far I had 
drifted in speculation. 

We came into the village of Windsor, having passed the 
former home of Marie Dressier just outside, and stopped by 
the Old Constitution House, on the main street. In this house, 
we read from the marker, which originally stood further south, 
and on the east side of the street, the Convention of delegates 
from towns in the New Hampshire Grants, west of the Con- 
necticut River, July 8th, ijjj, adopted the Constitution of 
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Vermont, founded the state, chose a Council of Safety to Gov- 
ern until the first state election. 

"Mr. Wardner says, in his history, that the Vermont Con- 
stitution was patterned after a form worked out by Benjamin 
Franklin," I said. 

"It would be interesting to know who was present when it 
was adopted," HE commented. "I suppose they have some 
record that tells." 

"No. Unfortunately there isn't any record to show, but of 
course other sources, old letters and journals, I suppose, give 
items that prove who some of them were. Joseph Bowker of 
Rutland was the President, and Jonas Fay from Bennington 
was Vice President, and of course, there was Thomas Chitten- 
den, and Jacob Bayley, and Ira Allen." 

"Where was Ethan?" 

"He was a prisoner of war at the time," I explained. "It 
really was Ira Allen who clinched matters. While the Conven- 
tion was debating whether to adopt the Constitution, word 
came that Ticonderoga had fallen before Burgoyne, and all 
the delegates were thrown into consternation. They prepared 
to leave at once, to return to their homes, before taking a final 
vote on the matter of the Constitution. Then a terrific thunder- 
storm came up and they had to delay their starting. Ira Allen 
seized upon the circumstance which provided additional time, 
and persuaded them to continue with the final reading of the 
articles of the Constitution, and it was unanimously adopted 
before they left." 

"I fancy that must have been the most momentous thunder- 
storm in all of Vermont's history. What else did you glean 
from your reading?" 

"Well, Vermont's was the first Constitution to prohibit 
slavery. But one of the very interesting points Mr. Wardner's 
book makes leads to the inevitable conclusion that some of the 
early ardor for Vermont independence may not have been a 
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matter of unadulterated patriotism. You see there was too 
much land speculation on an enormous scale entirely to accept 
that view of it. The whole book gives a clear and unprejudiced 
view of Governor Benning Wentworth's dealings with New 
York regarding the Grants, and I must say there is documen- 
tary evidence to prove he was a clever old politician. But 
eventually he went too far with his manoeuvering." 

"How was that?" 

"It began when he laid out the Grant of Bennington, and 
then made it over to the original proprietors, before hearing 
from Governor Clinton of New York as to whether his Prov- 
ince included the said Grant, or not. Governor Clinton was 
notably tardy in such matters, and Governor Benning Went- 
worth received a belated letter that said that the Province 
of New York was bounded on the east by the Connecticut 
River, the letters patent from King Charles the Second to the 
Duke of York expressly granting all lands from the west side 
of the Connecticut River to the east side of Delaware Bay. 

"What did he do then?" 

"He wrote that it was too late to do anything since he had 
already granted the land in question, but he suggested that 
both he and Governor Clinton lay the matter before the king, 
and he promised to make no further grants of the land claimed 
by New York. Of course he did go on granting land, and he 
never laid his side of the matter before the king. Finally the 
Provincial Council of New York became so irate that the 
matter began to receive the attention of the Lords of the Privy 
Council, and suddenly the old Governor of New Hampshire 
was in serious trouble because of many irregularities and im- 
proprieties attending his township grants. A representation 
was made of these matters to His Majesty." 

"I suppose the old fellow had to retire in disgrace." 

"Well, not exactly. Luckily for him, his nephew, John Went- 
worth, was in England at the time. Through his efforts and 
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those of the Marquis of Rockingham, Wentworth's patron, the 
king was persuaded that Governor Wentworth was anxious to 
resign his governorship in favor of his nephew, should that 
meet with His Majesty's approval. The matter was arranged, 
and scandal hushed, and New Hampshire lived under a new 
Governor, young John Wentworth, the last of the royal gov- 
ernors of New Hampshire." 

"Was he a different mould from his uncle?" 

"He surely was. He was a gallant and honorable gentleman. 
He'd been born in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and been a 
classmate of John Adams at Harvard, graduating in the class 
of 1755. He had a stormy experience as governor although he 
endeavored to deal with complete fairness with both Governor 
Golden of New York and the Green Mountain Boys. He was 
always a loyalist and on the eve of the Revolution he fled to 
Boston. All his beautiful New Hampshire lands were con- 
fiscated. 

"It seems to me that your attention is wandering to New 
Hampshire rather than to Vermont." 

"No. Mr. Wardner gives a good deal of space to him be- 
cause of a certain visit he made to Windsor in the interest of 
timber deprivations said to have been committed in The 
King's Woods in North America, It was while there that he 
had converse with Nathan Stone who afterward became one 
of the leaders in Vermont's struggle for independence. Mr. 
Wardner feels that Governor John Wentworth greatly in- 
fluenced Nathan Stone. Also he was anxious to emphasize the 
Governor's trait of magnanimity, for the sake of disproving 
statements, made by some historians, that his dealings with 
the Green Mountain Boys were actuated by malice." 

"Well, if you say any more about him your readers will 
think you're overdoing it," 

"No. I must tell one more incident regarding him, even if 
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it has more to do with general colonial history than Vermont. 
It's a revealing and endearing tale and I mean to tell it." 

"Well, go ahead." 

"In John Adams* diary there's a reference to Governor 
Wentworth after he had returned to England during the 
Revolution. John Adams and Benjamin Franklin were at 
Passy. And one night in Paris John Adams ran into Sir John 
Wentworth coming out from the theater. Here I liked it so 
much I copied it into the notebook May 6, ijj8. Went to the 
Comedie Frangaise and saw the BRUTUS of Voltaire and after 
it the COCKER SUPPOS. As I was coming out of the box, after 
the representation, a gentleman seized me by the hand. I 
looked at him. 'Governor Wentworth, sir,' s&id the gentleman. 
At first I was somewhat embarrassed and knew not how to be- 
have toward him. As my classmate, and friend at college, and 
ever since, I could have pressed him to my bosom with most 
cordial affection. But we now belonged to two different na- 
tions at war with each other, and consequently we were en- 
emies. Both the governor and the minister were probably 
watched by spies of the police, and our interview would be 
known the next morning at Versailles. The governor, however, 
relieved me from my reverie by asking me questions concern- 
ing his father and friends in America, which I answered ac- 
cording to my knowledge. He then inquired after the health of 
Dr. Franklin, and said he must come out to Passy, and pay his 
compliments to him. He should not dare to see the Marquis 
of Rockingham, after his return, without making a visit to 
Dr. Franklin. Accordingly, in a day or two, he came and made 
me a morning visit. Dr. Franklin and I received him together; 
but there was no conversation but upon trifles. The governor's 
motive for this trip to Paris, and the visit to Passy, I never 
knew. If they bore any resemblance to those of Mr. Hartley, 
his deportment and language were very different. Not an in- 
delicate expression to us, or our country, or our ally, escaped 
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him. His whole behavior was that of an accomplished gentle- 
man. 

Life and Works of John Adams. 

"He surely was a magnanimous gentleman/' HE agreed. 

"That lovely old house!" I exclaimed, referring to one that 
stood across the street, just north of the post office. "What are 
they doing to it? Not tearing it down!" 

It was one of the most beautiful we had seen, even in this 
region of beautiful houses. Upon questioning a passer-by we 
learned that the old house had been built in 1800 by Judge 
Jonathan Hubbard, Its interior was as beautiful and unusual 
as its exterior, but it had now been sold this old house that 
had dominated the main street of Windsor for one hundred 
and thirty-five years. A filling station was to be erected upon 
its site. 

"But," I expostulated, in horror, "why didn't Windsor buy 
it for a historical shrine, or museum, why didn't?" 

Regretfully our informant assured us that it had been of- 
fered for sale both to Windsor, and to the state of Vermont. 
But it had not been bought. Now it had been sold to some 
private individual, to be moved out of the state. 

I felt positive sadness as we drove past it, and slowly out of 
Windsor. I contemplated the fact that Windsor was the home 
of the State Prison, and numerous factories located at the 
water-edge below the town. A large block of brick apartment 
houses to the right proclaimed what happened to Windsor 
during the World War, when its machine shops were running 
overtime. I looked across the river to the rolling hills and 
beautiful wooded shore of New Hampshire. There was Cor- 
nish. A bridge at Windsor led across to it. There was the Saint- 
Gaudens Memorial, and the home of Maxfield Parrish. The 
region lay peaceful and beautiful in the golden noonday light. 

"Well," I sighed, "I wish that by some happy chance, Jona- 
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than Hubbard's fine old house may be going to New Hamp- 
shire. I would like to think it might find a resting place on 
acres once owned by Governor John Wentworth." 

We were traveling through a section of roadway where 
there were so many lovely old houses scattered along the river, 
restored, or in need of restoration, that they would drive an 
architect or would-be country dweller quite mad, I should 
think. We passed through Ascutney and came into Weathers- 
field with its old church of native stone. Just beyond we turned 
sharply to the right, and up a hill, to take the shorter route to 
Springfield, instead of keeping on down the river along U. S. 
route 5 with a turn off onto route 1 1. As we climbed along the 
hill road we looked back to beautiful views of the river, and 
the foothills of the White Mountains. As we wound along 
top-of-the-world stretches a marker to the left said: Crown 
Point Road built by General Amherst in 1759. Presently we 
passed the Forestry Demonstration Plot of the Windsor 
County Farm Bureau, and dipped down the hill into Spring- 
field. 

Springfield has never had a railroad, yet it is a manufactur- 
ing center. The Black River Falls flow through the center of 
the town. And here, in the power of the Falls, lies the real 
history of Springfield's growth. As we looked across the dam 
above the Falls we saw the model factories where precision 
tools, and fine telescopes and countless other mechanical in- 
ventions are made. Trolley freight cars and auto trucks passed 
us carrying the products of the machine shops across the bridge 
that connects Springfield with Charlestown, New Hampshire. 

"It always baffles me to find 'atmosphere* in a busy, hurry- 
ing town like this/* said HE, "Big factories, marble banks, and 
blocks of stores cause my inspiration to evaporate/' 

"Mine too/' I agreed, "but not so with Springfield. My star 
of good fortune attended me when I started hunting up Spring- 
field history/' 
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"How was that?" 

"There were the usual number of large tomes of ungar- 
nished facts, but just as I was feeling utterly discouraged, and 
as though the entire weight of Springfield's industrial activi- 
ties was settling down upon me, I happened on a treasure. It 
was a small book called Folk Lore of Springfield by Mary Eva 
Baker. She says very modestly that it is in no sense a history, 
but that it contains the things that histories never do." 

"Good!" 

"Yes. That's just the way I felt." 

"What did she tell?" 

"In 1752 Governor Benning Wentworth attempted a sur- 
vey of this region, but the Indians, encamped upon what was 
known as French Meadows, were hostile and he gave it up. 
Then John Nott, who had a half-breed Indian wife, bethought 
himself of a way to serve the governor. Using the fact of his re- 
lationship to the Indians, he went to visit them. He was re- 
ceived in friendly fashion, asked to smoke the peace pipe with 
them, and ended by staying for the whole winter, after which 
he easily persuaded them to allow a survey to be made of the 
region." 

"What then? Did the governor lay it out in grants?'* 

"Not then. In 1759 General Amherst started to build his 
military road to Crown Point. General Goffe with eight 
hundred men was sent from New Hampshire to build this 
portion of it, and John Nott ferried them across the Connecti- 
cut to Wentworth's Ferry, near which they built a log house 
and stockade. There was one awfully interesting item in con- 
nection with that stockade. It seems they invented a kind of 
squirt gun to put out any fire that might be set by Indians. It 
was made by hollowing out a log until it would hold about 
two pails of water, then a wooden plunger was added. By in- 
serting the nose of the squirt gun in one of the port holes in 
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the block house they could shoot water down on any fire built 
beneath its overhang, or set to the stockade rampart." 

"So Springfield was inventive from the beginning," HE 
laughed. 

"They didn't have any serious trouble with Indians," I con- 
tinued, "but there was no real settlement for some time. Then 
in 1772, Colonel John Barrett owned all of the village site, but 
presently sold it to William Lockwood who built a log house 
near the Falls. Later he built a saw mill and a grist mill dam. 
During the next year other settlers from New Hampshire be- 
gan to come into the region. In 1806 the first bridge was built 
across the Connecticut from Springfield to Charlestown. Isaac 
Fisher was the man who did it, and he became the foremost 
citizen of Springfield. He bought land until he controlled the 
entire power of the Falls, and built a system of dams whereby 
the water was used over and over again for the various mills 
in which he was interested. Once when the miller in charge of 
one of his mills went to sleep and let the grists run out, and 
set fire to the mill, Isaac Fisher wasn't daunted. He told the 
farmers: The machinery is left. Bring your grists a week from 
this day and I will be ready to grind them. And he was." 

"He sounds like a true pioneer of industry." 

"He built a large house on the hill and called it 'The Man- 
sion/ Its gardens and orchards extended all the way down this 
main street, almost as far as the Bank Block over there. Mrs. 
Baker says that The Mansion was famous for a beautiful white 
rose bush that was trained upon its back wall. Isaac Fisher also 
had a large well dug in his garden, before his house. He em- 
ployed Steven Hasham to make a pump for it. It was located in 
what is now this square, and until 1853 it served as the 'town 
pump' for all the community. But first of all it was used by 
Isaac and his sons and daughters for whom he built fine houses 
on his acreage." 

"He sounds like the character for a pioneer novel." 
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"Oh, Springfield, of those early days, would furnish plenty 
of rare characters. For example, Parson Smiley and his wife. 
He was a real Irish gentleman, the beloved pastor of the 
Congregational fold for twenty-four years, from 1801 until 
1825. Mrs - Baker gives a delightful description of him. He 
had snow white hair which he braided in a queue. He wore a 
tall silk hat, and a long broadcloth cape. When he came 
down the street, the wind blowing it wide, a little girl ex- 
claimed, There goes Father Smiley with his wings spread! He 
was full of genial wit, but he could be stern too. Mrs. Baker 
tells how he used to call out from the pulpit to nodding parish- 
oners: Mr. Brown, Squire Stevens, will you have the good- 
ness, to awake!" 

"Not a bad idea." 

"No. And when some one asked him why he prayed with 
his eyes open, he replied: Does not the Bible instruct us to 
'watch and prayT He had a remarkable wife who had a 
determined and active mind. There's a captivating tale about 
her." 

"What was it?" 

"Well, when the Smiley homestead was being built on the 
hill, she was certain that it had not been staked out so as to 
make it stand true with the points of the compass. All her ef- 
forts to convince her husband and the builder to this belief 
were of no avail, so one midnight, when it was bright moon- 
light, she rose, slipped out of the house, and climbed to the 
hillside plot, and reset the stakes to suit herself. The house 
was built, and standing true, before she ever told." 

"Was the only church here the Congregational Church?" 
HE asked, after a pleased chuckle. 

"No, the Methodist Church was built in 1806 on Seminary 
Hill. It wasn't completed until 1825. I ts fi rst pastor was a 
circuit rider. He once arrived in Springfield so tired that he 
lay down on the bench behind the pulpit and took a nap 
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before preaching his sermon, while his congregation waited 
respectfully in their pews, although it was said that he snored 
heavily. When the new church was built in 1846 the old one 
became the Wesleyan Seminary. The clock in its belfry was 
made by the same Steven Hasham who made the well pump 
for Isaac Fisher. In 1866 a new bell was bought for the belfry, 
with fearful results. The old clock had been connected with 
a spider bell. This new bell made the poor old clock strike so 
fast that no one could count its strokes." 

"I'm sure there's a moral in that," HE commented. 

"In the early days the post road was located along the Con- 
necticut River to Windsor. Springfield had to go to Weathers- 
field Bow, and Charlestown for its mail, but in 1817 they had 
a postal route of their own. It lay from Charlestown, New 
Hampshire, to Manchester, Vermont, and mail was delivered 
once a week. The mail carrier's salary was eight hundred and 
fifty dollars, and he had to furnish his own horses and vehicles. 
Freight was drawn by freight teams with four, six, and eight 
horses, to points such as Charlestown, and Haverhill and then 
transferred to ox teams for the remaining distances." 

"One might have to have a well-developed patience in such 
days, I should think," said HE. "Furnishing one's house with 
furniture brought from Boston must have been a rather slow 
affair. But, of course, that was one reason why there were so 
many fine cabinetmakers scattered all over the region. Local 
trades flourished in such times." 

"One tale that fascinated me," I continued, "had to do with 
the weathervane on the old Wesleyan Seminary. It was the 
Angel Gabriel in flight, blowing a twisted trumpet. For fifty 
years it surmounted the old belfry; then in 1896, when the 
building was torn down, 'old Gabe/ as the vane was affection- 
ately known, was rescued from a heap of rubbish by a passerby. 
There was another vane that was placed above the old Cab 
Shop. It represented a perfect miniature cab, and at the time 
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of the freshets, in 1836, it was almost lost. The Cab Shop stood 
beside the river, as did a cotton factory that had a famous old 
bell hung above it. On the bell was a Swedish inscription that 
told that it had been made in Stockholm by Johan Fahlsten 
in 1758 for the good ship HABILE. When the freshets came 
the old bell washed down the river along with the vane from 
the Cab Shop. Mrs. Baker tells how it rang as it was swept 
along. Fortunately both the bell and the Cab Shop vane were 
found later, buried deep in sand." 

"It's interesting/' HE said, "that Springfield, which has had 
such a notable line of inventors and inventions to its credit, a 
tradition so ably carried down to the present by the Harkness 
and Flanders families vibrating shears, revolving blades, cloth 
brushing, steaming, folding, and measuring machines, as well 
as the combination non-pickable lock, the adding machine, 
and countless developments and improvements in lathe and 
gear machinery, not to mention its celebrated telescopes- 
should have made the old squirt gun in the time of General 
Amherst and his Crown Point Road, the well-pump for Isaac 
Fisher's Mansion, and the spider-bell clock for the Wesleyan 
Seminary on the hill." 

"Mercy!" I exclaimed. "How did you ever remember them 
all? Not to speak of having breath enough to say them straight 
off like that. However, I know, after reading through pages 
and pages of Springfield's industrial history, that there're 
dozens more of inventions you haven't included. I suppose 
Springfield would be listed as one of the industrial towns of 
Vermont. But I'll never be here again, no matter how many 
factories and mills, without seeing Isaac Fisher's Mansion with 
its white rose trellis and fruit trees, and Father Smiley coming 
down the hill in his high hat and billowing broadcloth cape." 

"And Steven Hasham installing the clock in the Seminary 
belfry," HE concluded. 

"Talking of clocks," I said, "mine has run down." 
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"What do you mean?" 

"It has struck the last hour for my part of the telling of our 
wanderings. Woodstock to Springfield was to be my last chap- 
ter, you remember. Now we will slip down to Bellows Falls, and 
you will go on with the story until we reach our own valley, 
and home. It makes me sad to have it over/' 

"It isn't over. It is just a beginning for the other journeys 
we will take." 

"But still I am sorry," I insisted. 

"You'll be reconciled," HE comforted, "when you see Equi- 
nox looming up in the west, and Green Peak pointing to the 
north. Besides I left a fire all ready to kindle on the hearth." 

THE HOUSE SPEAKS 
You who have wandered far upon the hills 
And drunk the mellow wine of frost-blue days, 
The while you went two joyous vagabonds, 
Two roaming gipsies of autumnal ways; 

With the first sadness of November rain, 
You will come home to me again . . , again. 

You who so gaily laughed four walls to scorn, 
And asked no other shelter than the sky, 
Returning down some wind-blown, leaf-strewn lane, 
Will shout to see your hearth-smoke rising high. 

With the first sadness of November rain, 
You will come home to me again . , . again. 

I will have birch flames leaping in the gloom, 
Touching the books and pictures with soft light, 
Oh, come inside the dusk-filled, firelit room, 
And shut the door upon encroaching night. 

With the first sadness of November rain, 
You will come home to me again . . . again. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

Continuing south along the Connecticut from Bel- 
lows Falls we come to historic Westminster where we 
visit Kurn Hattin, review some history and recount a 
romantic tale of Ethan Allen. We go on through Putney, 
connected with the beginnings of the Oneida Commu- 
nity, and come to Brattleboro. 

As we departed from Bellows Falls on route U. S. 5 an at- 
tractive square, where the road turns off for Saxtons River, left 
a pleasant impression of a town which in general tends strictly 
to business, largely in the paper and farm machinery line. We 
found ourselves following the river again, a river placid and 
sedate after the riotous doings around the falls called Bellow's. 
There were farmhouses set well back from the road sur- 
rounded with level meadows and cultivated fields. At West- 
minster Station, there is another chance to enter New Hamp- 
shire, which along here looks very attractive. Evidently in times 
past Vermont looked attractive to that part of New Hamp- 
shire, for it was on that side of the Connecticut that a group of 
towns tried vainly to become annexed to the then independent 
state of Vermont. 

Westminster is quite like many of the Massachusetts and 
Connecticut towns. The houses stand well back from the high- 
way throughout the half mile length of the village street. 
Around these houses there are prosperous farms mostly given 
to dairying. This is also a noted apple section and all along we 
will be passing orchards. In fact we have passed several already. 

"I was thinking we should say something about apples," SHE 
said. 

As I had been having some trouble all along, especially 
around Dorset and Castleton and in the lake region, in keep- 
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ing HER from buying a bushel basket at every stand, I had the 
impression that considerable had already been said about 
apples. 

"Mmm, I'd like one now," SHE said, "but you haven't men- 
tioned apples in the whole book and they have a reputation for 
being used to tempt people." 

"Well there isn't much to say except that in color and size 
they are equal to any and in flavor excelled by none." 

"That's certainly Vermont modesty," 

Of course Vermont has always raised apples but only in re- 
cent years has her crop been taken seriously except in a small 
section. In fact Thompson says that, in 1810, quantities of 
apples were produced which were mostly made into cider. 
There were one hundred and twenty-five distilleries then mak- 
ing cider brandy. By 1840 there were only two left and the 
farmers began to put their apples to better use by feeding them 
to horses, cattle and hogs. 

We stopped at the very complete Community House on the 
left and found there a gymnasium and assembly hall, numer- 
ous club rooms, each with a fireplace, the library and reading 
room and then two special club rooms for children. In the 
basement a modern kitchen, showers, and a room for men for 
reading, games, or chat, and where they were allowed to smoke. 

"That's a pointer for every library," I said as I looked at the 
two old fellows playing checkers, their cobs pouring forth a 
steady cloud. The men reading, too, seemed more comfortable 
with a handy ash tray. 

We stopped upstairs and brushed up a little on the history 
of the town, and if you will draw up a chair we'll just look it 
up together. 

"I'm sorry. You have to go downstairs for that, and the books 
are here. You see, smoke wouldn't be good for a lot of books." 

The town was settled early, for Vermont in 1734. You will 
recall that in the yo's Vermont was being claimed by New Yorl 
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and by New Hampshire. In March, 1775, court was being held 
here under New York authority, when a group opposed to the 
Yorkers and loyal to the Colonists took possession of the Court 
House. On March 13 of the same year the Tories attacked the 
occupants of the Court House, killing William French and 
wounding three others, one of whom died of his wounds. In a 
way this was the first bloodshed of the Revolution, some weeks 
before Lexington. A stone marks his grave here in West- 
minster. 

We trust the class in history will recall that during the year 
1776 there had been several sessions of the Convention at 
Cephas Kent's Tavern in Dorset. There the first steps were 
taken toward making Vermont a state, and Congress was vainly 
asked to take her in, New York's influence prevailing against 
it. Then Ira Allen, the diplomat, advised that on the east 
side of the state they had largely submitted to New York and 
that they should be weaned away from such influence. As a 
result of his visit to this side of the state, the next Convention 
met on January i7th, 1777, in this town and there was adopted 
a "Declaration of Independence." It was directed at both preat 
Britain and New York and hinted that unless the United States 
Congress granted the petition for statehood, they might also 
be included in the declaration. 

"And the next meeting was in Windsor and I've told all 
about that," SHE said getting up. "But it might be well to men- 
tion that it was here they used that first printing press we saw 
in the Museum of the Vermont Historical Society at Mont- 
pelier. We wouldn't want to miss a chance to mention the 
Stephen Daye Press." 

"Who's advertising now?" I remarked as we went out. 

We turned to the right from the street and drove the mile 
up the hill to the Kurn Hattin Homes. Here for boys and at 
Saxtons River for girls there are maintained the two units of 
this famous institution. One hundred and thirty-five boys and 
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girls who have for various reasons been deprived of a home, or 
whose homes do not offer what they should have, are cared for 
and educated. This unit at Westminster is a large farm. Much 
of the work on the farm is done by the boys under careful 
supervision. The grades are taught here and at Warner for the 
girls. For those for whom more education seems advisable, ar- 
rangements are made so they may work their way through 
some high school, or they may continue in the Print Shop. The 
girls may become more proficient in sewing. 

As we wandered about with Mr. Mayo, the superintendent, 
and came in contact with the boys, when we could see their 
attitude toward those in authority, we felt that a real problem 
was being wisely solved up there in the hills. 

"They're the most natural, happiest lot of youngsters I ever 
saw/' SHE said as we drove back toward the village. "I've never 
seen such perfectly ordered freedom." 

"Those boys in the band room were a manly lot. They do 
certainly raspond to affection and understanding." 

In our excitement over Kurn Hattin we forgot to mention 
that 5. road goes on past the Homes to Westminster West and 
from there one may go north to Saxtons River or south to 
Putney. 

We stopped in the Westminster street again just because we 
liked the atmosphere. Then SHE remembered it was at West- 
minster that Ethan's romance came to flower. 

Fanny was the daughter of a French officer in the British 
army. She was in Westminster with her mother who had mar- 
ried twice following the death of Fanny's father and was now 
Mrs. Wall. Her second husband had left her 20,000 acres of 
-land in Vermont and it was to look after this she came here. 
Fanny was a dashing girl who had lived in New York and she 
took the town by storm. Ethan Allen had been frightening 
Yorkers and, dressed in his best uniform, he came to West- 
minster. On the morning of February gth, 1784, he appeared 
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before Fanny who was in a dressing gown standing on a chair 
arranging a china closet. She chided Ethan for his early call 
but he pled military necessity and said: "If we are to be mar- 
ried, now is the time." Said she: "Very well, but give me time 
to put on my Joseph." 

Within an hour Ethan had packed his bride into his sleigh, 
New York clothes, guitar and all, and off they drove on their 
way to her new home in Sunderland. 

"That's the story John Pell tells in his life of Ethan Allen," 
SHE concluded. 

"Well it's a grand story and Ethan was certainly her true 
lover as long as he lived." 

On route 5 we turned south along Westminster's long street. 
Soon the river wandered off by itself and we were in a hilly 
country. Through patches of woods, through cleared lands and 
farms, the road curved and humped and dipped into the town 
of Putney. 

"What have I recently read about Putney?" I said trying to 
think. 

"You read the life of John Humphrey Noyes; he lived here." 

"Yes. He graduated from Dartmouth, and after a few years as 
a Congregktional minister, he became a Perfectionist, be- 
lieving that Christ had come again in 70 A.D. and absolved all 
men from sin, past or future. He got into trouble with a com- 
mune which he established here. The members pooled their 
property and lived together under a marriage system which 
frowned on monogamy. The neighbors objected, apparently 
more to their religious ideas than to their other ideas and 
practices, and eventually they were ousted. Noyes led them to 
Oneida where they became the original Oneida Community." 

"Another one to go along with Joseph Smith and Brigham 
Young," SHE observed. "At least they weren't afraid to try 
something new." 

There's another interesting experiment, of quite another 
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sort, being carried on at a farm back in the hills. The Putney 
School is a private enterprise where children from well-to-do 
families are educated, somewhat along the same lines as are the 
children at Kurn Hattin. They take part in the farm work and 
even helped with the carpenter work when the buildings were 
renovated. They evidently like it for, we were told, they stayed 
over vacation periods to keep on with the work. 

Just outside of the town on our U. S. 5 are the Aiken Nurs- 
eries. 

"Advertising?" SHE raised an eybrow. 

"Well it's all right to mention George Aiken's book Pioneer- 
ing With Wild Flowers because that helps the state." 

The eyebrow stayed elevated. 

"I mean, by telling people how to raise wild flowers, which 
they may buy here, he prevents people from wantonly digging 
up and destroying those that are growing in the woods and 
fields. It's missionary work he's doing." 

We drove slowly down toward Brattleboro, stopping now 
and then to get a glimpse of the widening river or to watch the 
changing lights and shadows on the hills as the sun dropped 
lower. 

"You haven't mentioned 'Indians' in days," SHE said. "This 
region was infested with them." 

"It's getting too near dark to bring up scarey things. We 
might get a little Brattleboro history straight though before 
we get to the very spot." 

Brattleboro seems to have had a regular football career, as it 
was in the part of Vermont that was kicked about by land 
speculators. Massachusetts ceded it to Connecticut, it being 
a tract of 44,000 acres of equivalent land on her northern fron- 
tier, to adjust a dispute over her southern lines. Connecticut 
auctioned this piece of land off and two of the buyers were 
William Dummer and William Brattle. After the latter this 
town was called Brattleborough, later shortened to 'boro. 
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Fort Dummer, now a site out in the river, was said to be the 
first settlement in the state, it being built in 1724. Two years 
later in that stockade fort a Dwight baby was born, who later 
became the father of Timothy Dwight, the first president of 
Yale. 

"Look out about this 'first settlement' business/' SHE 
warned. 

"I know but I guess it's safe to say this was the first perma- 
nent settlement. Maybe it isn't. Anyway it was quite early and 
it was a settlement." 

To finish the history of the real estate career of this part of 
Vermont: having become the property of Massachusetts men 
it was found to be a part of the New Hampshire Grants, so 
Governor Wentworth of that state chartered Brattleboro in 
1753. Then appeared New York with her claim to sovereignty. 

"Being popular was just what it is now," SHE said. "But you 
said Timothy Dwight, first President of Yale was the son of this 
first baby born in Vermont. I don't think he stood up for his 
father's state very well." 

"What are we discussing now?" 

"Why you know those books President Dwight published 
about his travels in New England and New York. In there he 
said he found the inhabitants of Vermont to be a tobacco- 
chewing, swearing, Godless lot, and he recommended that 
missionaries be sent at once, by the Western Mission Society." 

Just then we saw, on the right, something of another era but 
less remote than the past we had been going over. It was a pair 
of prancing gray horses attached to an old stage-coach, drawn 
up at a barn by the roadside. It was a very interesting replica 
and a very clever way of drawing attention to a collection of 
antiques. It also brought us forward gently toward the present 
so that the business street of Brattleboro, onto which we shortly 
came, was not too overpowering. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

We visit the home of Rudyard Kipling and discover 
the house of America's first playwright who was also 
Chief Justice of Vermont. We also find a strange connec- 
tion with Charles Dickens as well as much about pres- 
ent-day Brattleboro. We fail to discover why Guilford 
lost 1500 inhabitants. 

"What is it that makes Brattleboro such a center?" SHE won- 
dered as we were starting the next day on an exploring trip. 

"Center of what?" I had been looking at a business circular 
while she had read some history. "Organ manufacturing, print- 
ing, lawyers, business, railroads" 

"No, no. I mean interesting people." 

It is true that an unusual number of people, noted for a 
variety of reasons, seem either to have been born here or to 
have been associated with the town in some way. There was 
Royall Tyler, who, having pursued the leaders of Shay's Re- 
bellion into Vermont, evidently liked the state. He came to 
Guilford and later to the next town of Brattleboro where he 
died. In addition to having written The Contrast, the first 
American comedy produced by professional actors in 1787 
he also wrote the first American comic opera. While he was 
living in Guilford then a town of 2500, now 663 he wrote 
a novel The Algerine Captive, which was the first American 
novel to be reprinted in Great Britain. We went to see the 
original edition at the library. He and another lawyer, writing 
as "Messrs Colon and Spondee, wholesale dealers in prose, 
verse and music" produced a column in the Farmers Museum 
or New Hampshire and Vermont Journala, paper which 
George Washington had on his table at Mount Vernon. 

In addition to his literary career, and his name does not ap~ 
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pear on any of his writings except a law volume, he was the 
Chief Justice of the State of Vermont. 

We visited his home off the park on the Putney Road (his 
descendants still live in town), and his burial place in the 
Prospect Hill Cemetery. Then we drove out to Guilford to see 
what had become of that once large and prosperous town. It is 
south of Brattleboro on route 5. Where a gravel road branches 
off we followed it although some of the town's 633 inhabitants 
live along that main highway, 5. Then we followed a brook past 
some fine farms. The valley narrowed and came close to the 
busy brook where there had once been a mill. It wound up 
through patches of woods to a crossroad where there was a 
church and a few houses. One of these roads follows the Green 
River through a pleasant valley. The other goes on into the 
hills and leads to the region of the Mohawk Trail, with other 
branching roads going we know not where, for we turned back 
having more business with Brattleboro. But we failed to find 
what had become of the ssooless 663 former inhabitants. 

We returned through Brattleboro and drove out the Putney 
Road, route 5, three miles to Dummerston, where, up in the 
foothills, stands Naulahka. Here for nearly four years Rudyard 
Kipling lived and wrote. He built the house on the family 
estate of his wife, Caroline Balestier, whom he had married in 
London soon after the death of her brother, Wolcott Bales- 
tier, also a native of Brattleboro. It is an odd looking house, 
three stories high, with all of the rooms facing the east and 
opening on a long corridor. 

"Why describe it?" SHE suggested. 'It's here to be seen." 

Kipling's own cabin at the south end is where he wrote the 
Jungle Books and the short stories collected in The Day's 
Work and Captains Courageous. 

"Don't you remember the story of How the Whale got his 
Throat? It says: Change here for Winchester, Keene, Ashuelot, 
Nashua, and all points on the FITCHburg road." 
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"Yes and when he said FITCH the tired shipwrecked mar- 
iner walked out of his mouth." 

We stood there looking across at Monadnock which Kipling 
said was like a giant thumb-nail pointing heavenward. 

"I like what Emerson said about it better," SHE said. "A wise 
old giant busy with his sky affairs." 

We tried to picture the stooped figure, his face still showing 
the effects of the Indian sun, moving around those hills. He'd 
loved them best when in winter the dazzling stretches of un- 
dulating whiteness did to his soul what the ocean did. The 
past seemed to stretch away to infinite horizons as we thought 
of him there. 

"Did you see what was on the mantel?" SHE said quietly. "For 
the Night Comes When No Man Works.' 9 

On the way back to the town SHE talked of others connected 
with this region. Mary E. Wilkins lived here for a while, and 
some of her stories are laid in the region. The famous Mead 
brothers spent their early days playing along the river here, 
Larkin the sculptor, and his architect brother of the famous 
firm of McKim, Mead, and White. Their sister became the 
wife of William D. Howells and he used some of this country 
in his Landlord of Lions Head. 

"Then there was that tramp printer who wrote for Dickens," 
I added. 

"How do you mean 'wrote for Dickens?' " 

"The story is that an itinerant printer, named James, settled 
here and soon reported that the spirit of Charles Dickens had 
ordered him to finish the Mystery of Edwin Drood. Following 
these unearthly commands, he retired to his room in a board- 
ing house kept by a woman who had some traffic with spirits, 
and wrote the end of that tale. He was unused to writing and 
as far as was known unacquainted with Dickens' works, but it 
is hard to discover where Dickens ends and James begins. 
Conan Doyle wrote a report of it." 
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"We must get hold of it and read it," SHE said. 

We wandered down the steep main street most of the streets 
are steep and most of them windto a section where printers 
ink has long enticed those subject to its alluring smell. There 
is the old and famous printery of E. L. Hildreth & Company, 
printers of fine books and long associated with the Yale Uni- 
versity Press. On the other side of the street is another old 
printing establishment presided over by Ephraim Crane, The 
Vermont Printing Company, whose fast-growing book pub- 
lishing offspring also has a reputation for fine books. 

"You cannot refer to any other than the Stephen Daye 
Press/' SHE said just at the right moment. "Really now, who 
ever heard of talking about one's publisher in a book?" 

"My dear, there are many unheard of things in this volume." 

"Yes," SHE spoke meekly, "that's just it. And if they're wrong 
we'll never cease to hear about them." 

"Never mind," I said reassuringly, "it's better to err than to 
omit. I'm worried about all the things we've left out." 

"Oh well, we couldn't expect the public to read an encyclo- 
pedia." SHE raised her nose. "There is certainly something 
about that inky smell" 

And we disappeared into the sanctum of our publishers. 

When we emerged, some time later, SHE said: "How about 
organs?" 

"Hearing or sight?" I asked, for it was getting dark. 

"Estey Organs. You know, every parlor used to have a Parlor 
Organ and before that a melodeon? Well that was the begin- 
ning of the famous Estey Pipe Organ." 

"Yes and every one of those Parlor Organs had a young lady 
who was 'taking' and expected some day to play a pipe organ 
in church." 

"I suppose it is too late to go out to their shops but I think 
people who make instruments that become the voices of the 
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immortals have done as much for the world as aswell, as a 
dozen generals/' 

That evening the hotel clerk added to our list of Brattleboro 
celebrities by telling us that Jim Fisk, of high finance fame, 
belonged there and was buried in the same cemetery as Royall 
Tyler. "Not much alike/* he added. 

Then he told us of the fight they had about putting a fence 
around the burying ground with Jim Fisk very much opposed 
to it. His very logical argument was that nobody was going 
into a cemetery unless he was carried in, and none of those in 
there would ever be trying to get out. 



CHAPTER XXXV 

We go out to Newfane where we learn about a fa- 
mous family one member of which was once America's 
best known columnist. We recount the strange story of a 
local schoolmaster who was probably a famous Irish 
bandit. Visiting Newfane Hill we learn how to cook 
pumpkins. 

While we are on our way to pay a visit to Newfane, along 
route 30, perhaps it would be well to have a confidential talk. 
It may have seemed to you, as you have gone along with us, 
that Vermont had a past, a very interesting one, but, from any- 
thing we have said about the various places, no present to speak 
of, and we have intimated that the future was problematical. 

In extenuation may we say that we have felt that what is 
here and now you may see with your own eyes. Sometimes 
we've made some suggestions, sometimes we've left it to you. 
We have dwelt on the past because with it as a background the 
present should be so much more interesting. Vermont has been 
subject, to a less extent than most regions, to the pressing de- 
mands of a modern speeding world. Her villages have retained 
much of the aspect and flavor of a bygone day. For this reason 
it is easier to reconstruct, in that atmosphere, the people and 
scenes of the past than in an up-to-the-minute hustling town. 

We hope that you are the kind of person who likes to take 
these excursions into another and earlier life, and that the hints 
we have offered may have stimulated your imagination to that 
end. Sometimes a bit of local lore may bring back a whole era 
while facts of history may remain dead on their neat white 
pages. 

"Well, I was going to tell about the famous bandit," SHE be- 
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gan as I came up for air. "I think it might supply that thing 
you have been talking about, for this region/' 

"In Brookline, near-by, there lived a Dr. Wilson. Nobody 
knew whence he came but the few who got to know him 
found him a delightful companion. He had traveled exten- 
sively, read broadly, and was an interesting conversationalist, 
but he never said anything as to his origin or means of liveli- 
hood. His erudition was recognized to such an extent that he 
was made a teacher in the public school and it was under his 
guidance that the octagonal school building was put up in 
Brookline where it is still in use." 

"That's interesting," I interrupted, "but I'm waiting to 
have the bandit enter." 

"Some years after, I think after his death, they found con- 
siderable evidence that their village school teacher was none 
other than the notorious Irish highwayman, Captain Thun- 
derbolt, who had fled to this country with the equally notori- 
ous Captain Lightfoot. The latter had been confined in Brat- 
tleboro and during his confinement received things from an 
unknown stranger, although he was not known to have any 
friends. He was executed later, and left what purports to be a 
confession which has been published and makes very interest- 
ing reading I'm told." 

Just then we went through the covered bridge into New- 
fane. 

Perhaps Newfane illustrates that thing I referred to in the 
recent apology. Here Eugene Field, as a small boy, spent some 
of his days with his grandmother. Looking around the Com- 
mon, with its famous Court House, and its old brick County 
House and jail, you know you are looking at many of the 
things familiar to that small boy. Perhaps it was in that old 
church that he used to add excitement by introducing various 
small but very animate objects collected from the fields and 
hedges. The old house where his father Roswcll had lived was 
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burned not so many years ago. Up the road to the right of the 
Common, across a rippling brook, Eugene Field's son Roswell 
Field and his cousin Charles K. Field have their summer 
home. By the way, that same road will take you to some real 
back country which you might like to look over. 

"You once read the story of Roswell Field's departure from 
the state, don't you remember?" SHE said sitting down on the 
Court House step. 

Roswell, the father of Eugene, was a young lawyer practic- 
ing here at the County Seat. I think it was at a church supper 
that he met a charming Mary Phelps, daughter of Judge 
Phelps of Windsor, who was visiting in the village. They fell 
in love simultaneously and immediately. When it came time 
for her return to Windsor he drove her over and on the way she 
divulged the sad news that, contrary to her desires, she was to 
wed another. With great promptitude he suggested that they 
go at once before a Justice and be married. This they did. Back 
at home, however, she gave in to the wishes of her parents and 
was married to the man of their choice. They ignored the 
other marriage on the grounds that she did not know what she 
was doing and that she had never lived with young Mr. Field. 

(SHE made a noise something like a growl as she always does 
when someone steps in to spoil a nice romance.) 

But Mr. Field was not through. He carried the matter to 
the State Supreme Court, where, although his conduct of the 
case brought him wide fame as a lawyer, the decision was 
against him. He left in disgust for St. Louis, where later he 
gained more fame by fighting, before the Supreme Court, for 
the freedom of his negro janitor, Dred Scott. He did marry a 
Windham County girl later, and it was due to her death that 
the son Eugene came to Newfane to be with his grandmother, 

We have spoken of the County House on the east side of the 
square. As one approaches the entrance he notices that the 
windows on the left are barred and perhaps he may see a 
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prisoner sitting comfortably in a tipped-back chair, smoking, 
and viewing the fair scene which the Green presents. This is 
indeed the jail. In the right hand side of the same building is 
the Inn. This was once quite the usual arrangement, for it 
allowed the Innkeeper to take care of the prisoners with the 
same facilities he had to have for his voluntary guests. 

"Do you remember what Teddy said the time he came here 
and saw the prisoner inside there? He looked across the peace- 
ful village and said: 'Some day when I've got some reading to 
do and I need a rest, I'm coming up here and commit some 
mild crime.' " 

As one goes south out of Newfane there is a road to the right 
marked Newfane Hill. It is a hill but it is rewarding, as are 
most things that are not come at too easily. It is said that one 
may see fifty towns from the top and while we didn't count 
we did get an astonishing prospect. 

Originally the village stood on this hill but in 1855 & was 
moved down to the valley to what was then Fayetteville, 
named after the famous Marquis de Lafayette. Instead of de- 
serting the buildings, as has been done so often when the 
valleys drew the people, the wiser fathers moved their build- 
ings to the new site. You may now find markers on the hill to 
tell where the old buildings stood. Now the region is becoming 
populated again, this time by summer residents writers and 
artists among them. 

There are numerous back roads leading off from the valley 
to such places as South Newfane and Williamsville and to 
places we cannot tell you of perhaps to the backdoor of some 
farmhouse as we've said before but we hope you may be 
tempted to try them. The spirit of Vermont dwells often along 
those grass grown trails. 

As we returned toward Brattleboro full of the glories of this 
region which has kept so well to its traditions SHE recalled she 
had read that when they built the Congregational Church, 
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iround 1800, they allowed 25 gallons of Jamaica Rum for the 
workmen. 

"That," I said, "is a tradition we might commend to some 
of the summer residents, who think of the oldsters as lacking 
in spirits/' 

"Just look at those pumpkins!" SHE exclaimed a little later. 
"Sometime I'm going to try one the way they used to eat 
them." 

"Who told you?" 

"That nice old lady I was talking with up on the hill. I was 
exclaiming over a very big pumpkin on her back piazza and 
she said they used to cut a round piece out with the stalk for a 
handle-" 

"She was talking about making jack-o-lanterns." 

"Not at all, but the opening was just the same. Then they 
cleaned out all of the pulp and seeds and partly filled the shell 
with milk. Put the lid on and left it in a hot oven for six or 
eight hours." 

"Think of the 'oven wood' that would have used up." 

"Then it was served, either cut in pieces in a bowl of milk 
or the milk was put inside and you had the whole pumpkin to 
yourself. She said it was a favorite dish of Governor Chitten- 
den's. Her grandmother had told her." 

"When you try that on a pumpkin 111 be generous and let 
you put the milk inside and have the whole critter to yourself." 
I stepped on the accelerator, being reminded of food. "I'll take 
mine in pie." 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

Leaving Brattleboro we journey westward through 
West Brattleboro, over a scenic mountain highway to 
Wilmington. There we turn north to West Dover and 
then through much uninhabited territory to West 
Wardsboro. Going west again we stop at the Stratton 
Church for a little poetry and then cross the Green 
Mountains to Arlington and our own valley. 

It was cold that next morning, and we loitered around Brat- 
tleboro until the sun was warming things up a bit. We did dis- 
cover in that time that Charles G. Frost was a person whom 
many recalled as one of this town's sons. He was a cobbler and 
shoe dealer by trade but his real life was among the flowers to 
the study of which he gave every spare moment. Before he died 
he was a botanist whose fame extended beyond his own coun- 
try. 

"A forerunner of Dana Carpenter," SHE suggested. 

We drove out on route 9 and were soon on the broad street 
which is West Brattleboro, its houses well back from the 
highway under old elms and maples. This was originally the 
town but the pull of the river industries was too strong and 
gradually it has been left to its quieter life. Years ago it used 
to be thronged with guests attracted by the famous water cure 
which flourished about 1850. Later a Civil War hospital was 
placed here largely on account of the springs. 

We wound through beautiful stretches of woods with a clear 
running brook beside us, to higher clearings and cultivated 
farm land, with now and then a house off on the hillside. A 
road to the left led to Marlboro, a town with a beautiful moun- 
tain top location. A wide curve following the sweep of the 
mountain brought us to a parking space where there is one of 
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those panoramas which is all mountain peaks growing smaller 
and smaller and then cut off by the autumn haze. There is a 
near-by tower which gives an even more extended view which 
should not be passed by. 

Through the woods again the road dips in graceful curves to 
an open valley with Mount Olga rising on the left. Here route 
9 branches off to the south, the road we took on our first day's 
trip which we hope is still a pleasant memory to you as it is 
to us. 

We came into Wilmington again, the town which has 
twenty-two peaks 2000 or more feet high within its borders. 
There is a rewarding outlook for those who hike up the 3400 
feet of Haystack Mountain to the north and to the east Lake 
Raponda glistens in its woodland setting. 

We turned north in the village and followed the river, skirt- 
ing the foothills of Haystack to the small village of West 
Dover. We passed by a road branching to the right which goes 
to Dover and East Dover and then fairly tumbles down a 
narrow valley, wild and glorious, to South Newfane and Wil- 
liamsville. We hate to have you miss that wild country, and if 
you have the time we advise you to try it, being sure that your 
brakes are in good condition. 

For miles and miles, as we kept on north, we went through 
a country almost uninhabited. Now and then a small farm- 
house sent up its wood smoke signal or a few cows nibbled the 
frost-bitten grass, for in these upper reaches the leaves were al- 
most gone, the ground in spots was frozen and there were traces 
of ice on shady roadside pools. There was in the very air a feel- 
ing of waiting, of pause, before the blanketing snow should 
change the world. 

We went down a steep twisting road and came out into the 
Wardsboro valley, past summer homes with shutters fastened 
tight, past more farms with their houses banked with spruce 
boughs, into the village of West Wardsboro. We turned left 
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by the small inn, passed the white barnlike church, and soon 
were climbing the mountain again. 

We stopped at the crossroads by the Stratton Church, where 
we had stopped before when we came over from Arlington. 
We got out and wandered about in the sun in spite of which 
the chill of coming winter made itself felt. 

"Do you remember the time we explored the attic of that 
small house which was once evidently the parsonage/' SHE said, 
"and we found that barrel of old sermons/' 

"Yes, full enough of hell-fire and brimstone to have warmed 
the whole region in the coldest winter." 

"Maybe that's the way the preacher kept himself warm/' 

Once years ago a young theological student came up here to 
spend the winter having chosen it in preference to a Southern 
parish. We had read some of his letters which Mrs. Munson 
had found and they were full of the difficulties of making par- 
ish calls in this snowbound, scattered, settlement. Rather dis- 
couraged, he was bringing his ministry to a close that spring 
with a week of special meetings. On a warm spring Sunday, 
when they found it comfortable to have the windows open, he 
was speaking to a small congregation. There was a fluttering of 
wings and a white dove flew in at the open window. It circled 
the room and then settled down on the preacher's head. The 
result was as though a miracle had been performed. From then 
on the small meetinghouse was crowded to the doors and the 
week of special meetings was lengthened to two weeks, and 
still they flocked to hear the man on whom the dove had de- 
scended. 

The young man became a celebrated clergyman. In later 
life he wrote his story and, speaking of this period, and of this 
especial event, he said that he might have told his hearers that 
the coming of the dove was simply a natural happening, un- 
usual, but not filled with any portent. But he added, did I 
know enough to be sure it was just that 
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We remembered an earlier day when we had found the 
church with its door swinging open and its windows broken. 
SHE had written a poem then which came out in the Tower of 
the Herald Tribune. As a result of that the doors are now 
tight, the windows whole, and once each year it is filled with a 
congregation from the countryside for miles around. 

"Can't you remember that poem?" I asked HER. "I can re- 
member one line but" 

"Wait," SHE said. Then she remembered it. 

THE STRATTON CHURCH 
There in the silent mountain noon, it stands, 
The Stratton church bereft of all its flock: 
With rotting roof, and sagging, broken door, 
With faded walls, where once there hung a clock 
That ticked through lagging hours of pleas for heathen lands. 

The vacant pulpit, strange and mute, no more 

Booms forth its message to infinity. 

The dusty windows look upon a road 

Where no one comes to hear divinity 

Proclaimed by Aaron's rod and laws which Moses bore. 

This house they built to close God in must pass. 
Too well He loves the sweet unsheltered day 
To make a home within such musty walls; 
He waits outside, along the weed-grown way, 
Where meadow lilies nod above the thicket grass. 

We followed the road through the woods, past old cellar 
holes, past meadows with bushy apple trees in broken rows 
back of tumbling barns, past the abandoned lumber camp and 
then up and up to the top of the Green Mountains. Then down, 
past the ruin that was once the proud tavern, the Kelly Stand, 
down along the tumbling waters of Roaring Branch, into the 
open land where ahead in the last light of the setting sun the 
knolls and ravines of Mount Equinox confronted us. 

And so we came to our own valley. 
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